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BUY EARLY 


and get your Supplies 


when you Want them 


F YOU wait until the last minute 

to place your order you may be dis- 
appointed about getting your goods 
on time for the opening. With every 
one holding off until the last minute 
it is impossible for us not to run 
short of some goods and then the 
time is too short to get more from 
the factory, the result is that you 
do not get your goods on time. 


We do all we can to anticipate the 
fall rush by carrying an immense 
stock, but even then we find our- 
selves every year obliged to hold up 
some of the later orders until we 
can get more goods. 


By ordering early you are assured 
of getting your goods when you 
want them, and at the same time 
you assist us and every other school 
that is ordering goods by helping us 
to anticipate the requirements. 


()RR & [OCKETT 


Established 1872 HARDWARE Co 


14-16 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 
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School SoandSournal 


The Approval of your Tax- 
payers 





is sure to follow if you show in your purchases of 
blackboards that you know how to make their money 
go farthest. 

When in the market for blackbagrd installation you 
owe it to yourself to secure particulars about our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


You will find them to be the most economical in the 
long run because they require no repairs, no re- 
blacking, no renewing. 

Yet they are very reasonable in first cost. 

All of which is merely an invitation to you to veri- 
ly these claims— without expense or obligation on 
your part. You really ought to have our booklet 
on ‘‘ How to Judge, Buy and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Why not send for it now before this slips your busy 
mind 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





The School Stereopticon 





The VICTOR has been adopted by many of the great public 
school systems and colleges because it conforms to school require- 
ments better than other lantern slide projectors. 

The ‘flexible’? equipment of the VICTOR PORTABLE 
STEREOPTICON allows its use in class room or auditorium, 


by any instructor or student; brilliancy, size and clearness of 
image assured. 


A VICTOR will be sent, carriage prepaid, to any school for 
a service test, strictly on approval. 


Additional information from the makers, 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 


141 Victor Building 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


No. 1 Madison Avenue 38 So. Dearborn Street 
New York Chicago 




















Natural Slate Blackboards ses .rvsni~ 


Best for School Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 


THE 
‘“*KEENAN ” 


KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 








Keenan Structural Slate Go. 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 


‘Mcintosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 





Make the Lessons Easy 


to teach, and interesting to learn by equipping your class- 
rooms with McIntosh Honest Lanterns. 


Your laboratories, of course, need projection lanterns— 
but your classrooms, as well, must have them—simple 
ones—that the teacher or any pupil can run—from an in- 
candescent socket. 


The Mcintosh Miopticon is just that 
You can attach it to the ordinary socket and project 10 
foot pictures up to at least 40 feet from the screen. 

It costs $31.50 complete—3c per hour to operate. 


The Triumph is a new classroom lantern for $20.00 and it 
is a great big honest value. 


The College Bench is the laboratory outfit and is the high- 
est grade in every detail, for scientific and technical work 
it is unequalled. 


Slides on every conceivable subject—catalog of lanterns 
and slides for the asking. 


MeIntosh é@isroprnrcon 


427-850 Atlas Block Chicago 

























The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 





9 A 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agency. 

SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year | 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSE\it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. ; 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 

J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 















YOU HAVE THE VACANCY AND KNOW ITS REQUIREMENTS 


WE HAVE THE TEACHER AND KNOW HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 








EIGHTEEN YEARS spent in studying the perplexing problems that con- 
front you at this season of the year. We have assisted hundreds of 
others—Why not let us help you? 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bowling Green, Ky. 







RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. School officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 


North Yakima, - Wash. 
Has large direct call from California to the Dakotas, Specialists— Manual Train- 
ing. Commercial, etc., in great demand. Write or wire us. 















Specialists Department 





‘Southern Teachers’ Agency 


WwW. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


HE BREWER Terres 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, '2 "°°*?3Sts*y, 0. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


w L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State Supt. 1903-11 14 years Co. Supt. Cass Co. 





THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway: Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Wat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bidg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 
yourabout them A A ARMM” iccatoreconimends teacher 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





81 Chapel Street 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENGY, Inc. acosany, n. y. 

PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ano TREAS, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y ano Mer. 





THE OLD METHOD 
Selecting the Best Teacher 
From a Chance Lot. 
THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa-|| 
tion and gets just the teacher) 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE |i 
DENVER, COLORADO 






















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parta of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 





Manual Training 5 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics The Albert Teachers’ Agency 

Commercial Branches 3 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education ——— Established 27 Years 
School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 
















WESTERN POSITIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. Write us To-Day for FREE BOOKLET. WM. RUFFER, Manager 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 
asl 


i i ae 


HER OCKY MT TEACHERS AGEN 
4 


EMPIRE BLOG. DENVER, COLO. 
























SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 333 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 
The HOOT all Northwes-ern States. Right Methods Minneapols, min. 
° and Terms. Uses only Direct Calls from 317 Kasora BuiLoine 
Teachers f Fi Employers. Makes Direct Recommenda- SDOKONE WOsh, 
| tions. Send for our new Booklet. MADISON HOTEL BLDG. 








Established 1892. Active business in ) 





When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 


Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 





Motto: “The Right Teacher 
in the Right Place.”’ 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


Dewberry School Agency 
Twenty-two years’ experience. 





THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr 





The TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE scutes’ eie tats Sia 


ESTABLISHED 189 


COLORADO TE 2 
SOL ORALS TEACHERS AGENCY 1315 California Street DENVER. COLO. 


Operates thruout the entire West. FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mer. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. - - SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA 


CENTRAL aE. _ OUR BUREAU AT 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


is licensed and bonded, with the sanction of a great 
State behind it. We expect to continue to grow thru 
efhcient, honorable service and satisfied patronage. 


OUR CENTRAL LOCATION 18 YOUR ADVANTAGE. 


JOSHUA RICHMOND, Manager 
St. Louis County Bank Building 





MANUAL TRAINING 
WE SUPPLY DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
EXCLUSIVELY COMMERCIAL BRAACHES 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsif 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mar. 
WEBSTER GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 
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Seachersuigencies, |. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “Sottsmomass: 


Has first-class vacancies now. Recommends on request of employer. Teachers and offi- 
cers for public and private schools, normal and technical schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Register now for season of 1914-15. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


“* Made in Grand Rapids” 











120 Tremont St. 
For more than 33 years, we have been man- 


ufacturing superior School Equipment, Our Quality 


being recognized as the highest standard of 
workmanship. 








The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency M MADISON 


SIN 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. ’A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, and 
operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by 
Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 
Western Branch: Spokane 







For departments in 


Manual Training 
Catalog No. 23 





Domestic Science 
Catalog No. 25 
and 
Laboratory Furnishings 
Catalog No. 24 
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ECONOMY DRAWING TABLES ARE THE BEST 
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If you want efficient 
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If you will give us an opportunity to submit 
our plans for a model room, we will be pleased 


to furnish them free with an estimate upon your 
requirements. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO, 


1428 FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Cc 


and durable furniture, 
ECONOMY is the kind 


you must specify. 
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Catalogs Free. 
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TOLEDO, “1 OHIO 
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(Ask for Catalogs by number) 





WHATEVER YOU DO] | 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 


THE 
Bemis Standard Bench 


RELIABLE and PRACTICAL 
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Manual Training Bench No. 15 





RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches $ 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AnD GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St. Worcester, Mass. 
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‘““OLIVER”’ No. 130 
Single Down Draft Forge 


By a st 
tion with 


company 
pany. Re 
School Be 





‘Te above cut represents one of the many equipments 
we have furnished to Educational Institutions. Most 
careful study is given to every detail by our Engineering De- 
partment, and all suggestions we make are based on our 
years of experience in this work. Perhaps we can help you. 


Write Us and Satisfy Yourself 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


“OLIVER” No. 130-A GRAND RAPIDS, 
Double Down Draft Forge MICH. 
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Just a Peep Into Our New 
By WM. C. BRUCE 
GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS Editor American School Board Journal 
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If you would like to take a real look, why not write today to 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
211 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 








Teachers’ Agency For Sale. 


The Managers of a well established 
Teachers’ Agency are anxious to engage 
in another line of work and therefore 
offer for sale a well established agency 
with a splendid registration list. 

Because of the name of agency a pros- 
pective purchaser might ship it to any 
part of the country. The present mana- 
gers are very anxious to receive propo- 
sitions, so as to terminate the matter at 
the earliest possible moment. 

This is an unusual opportunity and 
should be especially attractive since the 
managers of the agency wish to termi- 
nate the entire matter within the next 
thirty days. 

Address Department A. % American 
School Board Journal, 129 Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Sale. 


Twelve Carter Pressure Filters, rang- 
ing in size from 0 to 4. Apply Board of 
Education, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Situation Wanted. 


By a successful superintendent, situa- 
tion with some reliable school supply 
company or schoolbook publishing com- 
pany. Ready June 1. Address K. % 
School Board Journal. 


FEDERAL 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Steel Lockers 


They cost more 
Because 
They are worth more 











Send for our Catalog 


Fede Slel Fate C0 


4646 W. Homer St., Chicago 





































Paltridge Metal Book 
Stacks are now installed 
in the following institu- 
tions: 
University of Minnesota 
Milliard Hall 
University of Minnesota 
School of Anatomy 
State Law School 
Norman, Okla. 
Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Schurtleff College 
Upper Alton, Il. 
Pacific University 
Forest Grove, Oregon 
State Normal School 
Chadron, Neb. 
State Normal School 
Wayne, Neb. 
State Normal School 
Peru, Neb. 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Southern Col. Institute 
Albion, Il. 
High School New Orleans, La. 
si - Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Wilmington, Ohio. 
Crestline, Ohio. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Clinton, Mo. 
Waco, Tex. 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


We can do for you what 
we have done for others. 


Write today for our Booklet 


The Paltridge 
Metal Equipment Co. 


729 Monadnock Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 
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Copyright, 1914, by Wm. Geo. Bruce. Title Registered as Trade Mark 
in United States Patent Office. 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter in the Post Office at 
Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and photographs 
bearing on school administration, superintendence, school 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. 
Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily 
for publication) as evidence of good faith. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, $1.50 per year. Canada, $1.85. 
Foreign, $2.00. Single copies, 15 certs. We find that a 
large majority of our subscribers prefer to have the -journal 
continued at the expiration of their subscription so that their 
files may uot be broken. The month of expiration is stamped 
on every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of 
discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen Vit 
days before date of expiration with full balance paid to date. Nt 
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>. Perfect Disinfection 
E . Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 
Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
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All rooms in school bullding 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 

We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on atrial order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
8902 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL., and receive free 
sample and information. 


Name 
Address 








Patented dene 30, 1903; Aug. 28, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 
This cut one-quarter actual size 





Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 
American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 


St. Paul Detroit Windsor, Ont. 








“TANNEWITZ” 
NEW TYPE. 
PROTECTED 
LATHES 


(Shaft Driven) 


“Protect 
the Boys!’’ 





Either Motor or Shaft Driven- 


No Moving Shafts or Pulleys 
exposed. 


Entire Headstock Enclosed. 
No Wear and Tear on Belts. 
Neat Machine Tool Design. 


Proof Against Shavings and 
Dust. 


No Shafting on Floor. 
Let us send you Literature. 


The Tannewitz Works 


315-321 N. Front Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Announcement 


In response to the demand 
made upon us incessantly, 
we are now in position 
to furnish loose speci- 
mens of 


MINERALS 
ROCKS 
ALLOYS 


and Agricultural Products such 
as Wheat, Rye, Oats and Barley 
in head or threshed lots; also 
the legumes, some insects, 
obnoxious weed seed, etc., prop- 
erly arranged and classified. 
These are of course all in ad- 
dition to our 


Natural 
Science Collection 


which are famous the 
country over. -:- -:- 




































A postal will bring our Catalog 


‘Satisfaction or 
Money Back’”’ 


Nall Sclencé Company 


Carthage, Missouri 





































The Silver-Burdett 
Arithmetics 


A new series which embodies the newest and best in 
present-day methods of teaching arithmetic. At the 
same time it exemplifies the fundamental idea—as old 
as the science itself—that the primary objects of the study 








































are to make the pupil proficient in the mechanical operations 
of arithmetic and to develop his reasoning powers. 


A Few Quotations from Letters Written by Super- 
intendents and Teachers Who are Using the Books: 


“After athoro trial of one peer we consider these 
books the best on the market.” 


“The problems are excellent, the drill features fine.” 


“Our teachers are delighted with the freshness of 
the material.” 


“You have eliminated all useless problems.” 


“I recornmend them especially for their even grad- 
ing, frequent reviews and thoro drill in fundamentals.” 


“The first series we have used in years that has 
interested teachers, pupils and parents at once.” 
PUBLISHED IN A THREE-BOOK AND A TWO-BOOK SERIES 
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Buhlig’s Business English. 


By Rose A. BuHiic, Lake High School, Chicago, with Preface 
by Daniet B. Duncan, Professor in Columbia University, N. Y. 
Cloth. 386 pages. Introduction price, $1.10. 
























Newell’s General Chemistry. 


Principles and Applications. By Lyman C. NEWELL, Professor 
of Chemistry in Boston University and author of ‘Descriptive 
Chemistry.” Cloth. Part I, Descriptive Text, 450 pages. Part 
II, Experiments. Illustrated. Ready in May. 


Weed and Riley’s Crop Production. 


By Crarence M. Weep and Wi i.1aAM E. Riey, State Normal 
School, Lowell, Mass. Cloth. About 240 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Ready in May. 


Dooley’s Textiles. 


Enlarged edition, with 68 experiments. By WiLt1am H. Doo ey, 
Principal Technical High School, Fall River, Mass. Cloth. 
290 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Manly-Bailey Lessons in English. 


State Edition (Briefer). By Joun M. Man ty,. Professor in the 
University of Chicago, and E1iza R. BaILey. Book I, 210 pages. 
35 cents. Book II, 296 pages. 50 cents. 


Gordon’s Fifth Reader. 


By Emma K. Gorpon, Supervisor of Reading, Milton, Mass., 
and author of “The Comprehensive System of Teaching 
Reading.” Cloth. 320 pages. Illustrated. 55 cents. 















Haaren’s First Notions of Geography. 


By Joun H. Haaren, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. Cloth. 160 pages. Illustrated. 50 cents. 
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Myers Histories tia 


The Myers Histories are everywhere recognized as 
the standard textbooks for American schools, both 
because of their scholarship and careful historical 
accuracy and because of their vivid, significant, and 
teachable presentation of historical facts. 


Ancient History (Revised Edition) 


Professor Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell University says: 
“There is no modern work intended for schools that in 
my judgment can at all compare with the revised edition 
of Myers’s Ancient History.’”’ 


Myers’s Ancient History is now used in over 6,500 
schools in the United States, or 70% of all the schools 
teaching ancient history. 


Mediaeval and Modern History 
(Revised Edition) 


Professor Sidney B. Fay of Dartmouth College says: ‘‘I 
shall take pleasure in recommending Myers’s Mediae- 
valand Modern History, Revised Edition, to teachers 
in schools as probably the best book that they can use 
on the subject.” 


Myers’s Mediaeval and Modern History is now used 
in over 4,000 schools in the United States, or 64% of all 
the schools teaching mediaeval and modern history. 
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A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Macmillan Company 





EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


BY 
BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


Book One - - - - - - - = .40 
Book Two - - - - - - = = .60 


Interest, clearness and teachableness have 
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been the dominant aims in preparing these books. 


Emphasis placed on the speaking and writing 
of good English. 


Special pains have been taken to make the 
books attractive in typography and illustrations. 


Reading matter carefully selected to meet the 





varied interests of children. 
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A NECESSARY PROTECTION 





THE WAGE VALUE OF SKILL — GERMANY AND THE 


UNITED STATES 


R. R. LUTZ, Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation. 


In our admiration for the German industrial 
schools we are in danger of forgetting that their 
success was achieved in an economic and indus- 
trial environment which differs radically from 
ours. The numerous studies of the German 
systems have been limited to the schools alone 
without sufficiently taking into account the in- 
dustrial characteristics of the communities 
which the schools serve. Of these none more 
vitally affects the problem of industrial educa- 
tion than the wage remuneration of skilled 
workmen. The worthwhileness of industrial 
training depends primarily on the market value 
of industrial skill. The dissimilarity between 
wage conditions in the United States and Ger- 
many may be seen by the following compari- 
sons. 

The German Skilled Artisan Earns Less Than 
the American Common Laborer. 

Diagram I represents graphically for the 
United States and Germany average hourly 
wages of building laborers and the following 
skilled workmen in the building trades: carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, stonemasons, stonecutters, 
painters, plumbers, gasfitters, and steamfitters. 
The data cover nine years—from 1899 to 1907 
inclusive. Comparable figures for the period 


subsequent to 1907 are not available. 


fwace | 1699] 1900] 1901 |1902| 1903 |19044 1905 |1906] 1907 
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Diagram I. Average Hourly Wages of Skilled Arti- 
sans and Common Laborers in Germany and the United 
States. Wages in Cents Per Hour. 


Judged by our standards, wages in Germany 
for both skilled and unskilled labor are very 
low. The skilled worker earns less than one- 
third the average wage earned by the American 
artisan. Even more striking is the fact that the 
German artisan earns much less than the Amer- 
ican common laborer. Average hourly wages for 
nine years are as follows: 

American skilled artisans. ..41.3 cents 
American common laborers. .17.5 cents 
German skilled artisans..... 13.3 cents 
German common laborers... 8.9 cents 


Food Values Per Working Hour. 
The current assumption that the lower cost 


of living in Germany makes up for the differ- 





ence in wages seems to be unfounded. Rents 
are lower but prices of food average nearly as 
high as in this country. Diagram II shows the 
number of pounds of various staple articles of 
food which one hour’s work by the average 
skil’ed workman in each country will purchase 
at the prices prevailing in that country. 

This comparison of the purchasing power of 
labor shows that the American artisan can ob- 
tain for his hour’s work more than twice as 


POUND 
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during this time. In 1899 the American artisan 
earned 127 per cent more than the American 
laborer, rising to 140 per cent in 1907, while the 
average for the whole period was 135 per cent. 
In Germany the trend was downward, from 51 
per cent in 1899 to 43 per cent in 1907, with an 
average of 50 per cent. In other words, it ap- 
pears that skilled labor tends to grow relatively 
cheaper in Germany and dearer in this country, 


The fact that this downward tendency, this 
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Diagram II. 


can and German Artisans Can Buy for One Hours Work. 


can, White; German, Black. 


much butter, or coffee, or cheese, or bacon, or 
beef, or pork, or sugar, or flour, as can the Ger- 
man artisan. Of the other three articles listed 
he can buy 75 per cent more milk, 54 per cent 
more bread, and nearly 18 per cent more pota- 
toes. Only by a straight potato diet can the 
German worker attain even an approximate 
equality of reward per working hour. 


The Margin for Skill. 

In Diagram I the space between the lines in- 
dicating laborers’ and artisans’ wages is marked, 
“Wage Margin for Skill.” In all wage statistics 
the matter of chief interest to vocational edu- 
cation is not how much the skilled man gets, 
but how much more he gets than the unskilled 
man. The unskilled laborer is the minimum 
labor unit. He need be little more than a 
healthy human animal. His job demands neith- 
er education nor special training. The skilled 
artisan is this human animal plus a certain 
amount of knowledge and skill, and the money 
value of this knowledge and skill is the margin 
or difference between the wages of skilled and 
unskilled labor. 


For example, from 1899 to 1907 American ar- 
tisans earned on an average 41.3 cents an hour, 
while as a common laborer he could have earned 
but 17.5 cents an hour. His skill brought him 
in 23.8 cents an hour. During the same period 
the German artisan averaged 13.3 cents an hour 
and the German laborer 8.9 cents per hour, a dif- 
ference of 4.4 cents per hour in favor of the 
artisan. Appraising the money value of skill 
in the two countries on the basis of these fig- 
ures, we have: 

United States. ....23.8 cents per hour 
Germany ......... 4.4 cents per hour 


Relative Value of Skill Decreasing in Germany 
Of greater importance than the difference in 


dollars and cents are the relative values of 


skilled and common labor—that is, the per cent 
by which skilled wages exceed unskilled wages. 
The years for which these data are presented fall 
within the period of greatest development of 
the German industrial school system. Diagram 
TIT shows the trend of relative skilled wages 
8 


Number of Pounds of Different Food Stuffs Ameri- 


Ameri- 


narrowing of the margin for skill, coincides 
with a widespread extension of industrial edu- 
cation for German school children, apprentices, 
and workmen, does not prove that industrial 
training tends to cheapen skill. The facts are 
not presented in support of any such conclusion. 
They do indicate, however, the degree to which 
conditions among industrial workers in Ger- 
many differ from those in the United States in 
a number of important characteristics, of which 
the opposing trends in the relative value of 
skill are the most significant. Vocational edu- 
cation in this country must be worked out in 
harmony with economic factors quite unlike 
those which characterize German industries. 
These must be carefully studied and compared 
in every attempt to adapt foreign educational 
methods to our needs. 
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Diagram IJI. Trend in Relative Value of Skill. Per 
Cent by Which Skilled Wages Exceed Unskilled Wage 
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Under certain circumstances school officials 
may sustain a eivil responsibility to persons in- 
jured by the mismanagement of school property. 
This liability may be either contractual or tor- 
tuous; that is to say, it may arise either because 
of the breach of a contract or because of the 
breach of a duty imposed by law independent 
of contract. For the most part only the reme- 
dies afforded by law for torts of school corpora- 
tions and their officials will be here considered. 
This subject, nevertheless, embraces many legal 
problems of great delicacy and difficulty. 

1.—The Tort Responsibility of Schools— 

General Doctrine. 

A long line of American decisions exempts 
school corporations from liability for non-con- 
tract injuries inflicted by them, whether the in- 
jury be inflicted upon the person or property 
of the teacher, pupil, or any other person. In a 
leading Pennsylvania case on this subject (1888, 
1 L. R. A. 606), it appears that a number of 
children were standing near the stove of a 
schoolroom in which the janitor was attempting 
to kindle a fire. Failing to produce the desired 
result, he threw a dish of crude petroleum into 
the stove. The result was an explosion by which 
one of the pupils was severely burned. The 
board of directors had been twice notified of this 
method of kindling fires by its janitor, and 
warned of the danger of permitting its contin- 
uance; and, altho the matter was discussed 
by that body, apparently no further attention 
was paid to it. The court non-suited the action 
for damages by the injured child against the 
school district. 

Chief Justice Gordon, in holding the district 
not responsible for the injuries arising from the 
negligence of its janitor, said: “To make school 
districts responsible for the misfeasance of their 
officers would in many cases prove injurious, if 
not destructive, to the public welfare. A weak 
and poor district is saddled with a heavy bill of 
damages—in this case, for instance, because a 
child has been burned thru the negligence of 


Vote-—This is one of a series of articles which 
will be published in book form with the title, 
“Law in Its Relation to Schools and Teachers.” 

A tort, as lawyers consider it, is a civil wrong 
arising independent of contract and redressable 
by an award of damages in a court of law. The 
wrongful dismissal of a teacher, for example, is 
a breaeh of contract for which the district may be 
sued: on the other hand, falsely and maliciously 
to assign professional incompentency as a rea- 
son for such dismissal is a tort for which the 
defamer is personally responsible. 

The abbreviations within parentheses in this 
article refer to judicial decisions: ‘1877, Mass., 
23 Am. Rep. 332,” for example, means that in the 
twenty-third volume of the American Reports, 
page 332, is found the case in question, decided 
in the year 1877 by the Supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts. Other abbreviations used are: Am. 
Dec—American Decisions; Am. St. Rep.— 
American State Reports; Atl—Atlantic Re- 
porter; Cye.—Cyclopedia of Law; Gray—Gray’s 
Reports: L. R. A——Lawyers’ Reports Annotated; 
L. R. A. N. §.—Lawyers’ Report Annotated New 
Series; Mo. App.—Missouri Appeai Reports; N. 
W Northwestern Reporter; N. E.—Northeast- 
ern Reporter: S. E.—Southeastern Reporter; 5S 
W.—Southwestern Reporter; So.—Southern Re- 
porter. 


Tort Responsibility of Schools 
and School Officials 


By HARRY R. TRUSLER, A. M., LL. B. 
Professor of Law, University of Florida 





the janitor; in another, perhaps, because there 
has been no fire and a pupil’s limbs have been 
frozen, or because the house was open and it 
has caught cold; it has been maltreated by the 
teacher, or has contracted spinal disease because 
of improper seats, etec., and as a consequence the 
schools must be closed, and the ordinary taxa- 
tion, perhaps for years, together with the state 
appropriation, must be applied to the payment 
of the bill.” 


“The rule heretofore has been that individual 
advantage must give way to public welfare; but 
the proposition of the plaintiff is to make 
individual grievance override the public good; 
to make the public funds the primary source of 
individual compensation. A child has been in- 
jured by the negligence of the school janitor, 
therefore stop the schools and appropriate the 
money of the state and district for the purpose 
of compensating the child and its parents. This 
is certainly running the idea of individual com- 
pensation to the last degree of absurdity; it is 
an attempt to open a new field for this kind of 
litigation, profitable indeed to the individual, 
but ruinous to the public; hence, one that we 
are not disposed to encourage.” 


Typical Examples. 

With remarkable unaminity the American 
courts have announced the non-liability of 
school districts in similar cases. Some cases 
place the exemption on the ground that there is 
no fund to meet such damages and some cases 
turn on the point that, as the relation of master 
and servant does not exist between the district 
and its employees, the principle of respondeat 
superior cannot be applied. It follows that a 
board of education is never liable for the conse- 


* quences of a breach of public duty, or the neg- 


lect or wrong of its officers, unless there is a 
This 


doctrine has been applied in a variety of cases. 


statute expressly imposing such liability. 


A child attending a public schoolhouse pro- 
vided by a city cannot maintain an action 
against the city for an injury suffered by reason 
of the unsafe condition of a stair-case in the 
schoolhouse, over which he is passing, altho the 
school committee, for a long time before the 
accident, knew the building to be unfit for school 
purposes, and had been notified by the teachers 
of its dangerous condition (1877, Mass., 23 Am. 
Rep. 332). A town, which has assumed the 
duties of school districts, is not liable for an 
injury sustained by a scholar attending a public 
school from a dangerous excavation in the 
school yard, owing to the neg'igence of the town 
othcers. Undoubtedly the negligence of the city 
in this case was flagrant, as the excavation was 
about eight feet deep and was allowed to remain 
open in the school yard for about eighteen 
months prior to the injury complained of (1860, 
Mass., 14 Gray, 541). 

Any duty of a school district to transport 
school children to and from school is a public 
duty, and their right to be so transported is a 
publie right, so that in the absence of a statute 
making the district liable an action may not be 
maintained against it for personal injury to a 
scholar from its negligent furnishing of un- 
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safe and unsuitable means of conveyance (1904, 
N. H., 57 Atl. 332). 

In Maryland the County School Commission- 
ers negligently permitted a wire to be strung 
across a public school lot. As a result one of 
the pupils was so injured thereby that she died. 
It was held that an action does not lie against 
such board for negligence causing such accident, 
since the authority of the board to sue and be 
sued relates to suits pertaining to educational 
matters, and the board is not and cannot be 
provided with any funds with which to pay a 
judgment for damages (1902, 51 Atl. 289). 

& board of education is not liable in its cor- 
porate capacity where, in excavating on its own 
lots for the erection of a school building, it 
wrongfully and negligently carried the excava- 
tion below the statutory depth of nime feet, 
thereby undermining and injuring the founda- 
tion and walls of a building of an adjoining 
owner (1905, Ohio, 74 N. E. 646). 
a recovery Judge Price said: 


In denying 
“The board is not 
authorized to commit a tort—to be careless or 
negligent—and when it commits a wrong or tort 
it does not in that respect represent the district 
end for its negligence or tort in any form the 
board cannot make the district liable. It is 
without power to levy taxes except for school 
and schoolhouse purposes, and therefore no levy 
could be legally made to pay a judgment against 
it if one should be recovered for its tort. These 
boards are but arms of the sovereign, the state, 
and the latter has neither authorized nor per- 
mitted, by any law, its agents to be sued for tort 
to either person or property.” 


Non-Pecuniary Remedies: Injunction, 
Mandamus. 

“In cone'usion upon the subject of remedies,” 
said Judge Price in the above case (74 N. E. 
646), “we do not mean it to be understood that 
the alleged excessive and wrongful excavation 
without protecting the plaintiff's property might 
not have been restrained in a proper and timely 
action for that purpose.” This is the general 
rule (22 Cye. 883), and it is in harmony with 
the proposition that an injunction will be 
granted against a charitable corporation for a 
nuisance, as this will not deplete its funds, altho 
damages will not be awarded against it (28 L. 
R. A. 394). 


board from committing many wrongs tortious 


The courts will restrain a school 
or contractual. Thus, for example, a school 
board may be enjoined from illegally adopting 
textbooks (70 Pac. 984), or from locating a 
schoolhouse (21 So. 467), or from letting con- 
tracts for buildings or supplies (52 Md. 442). 
Just as school boards may be enjoined from 
committing a tortious act, so they may be man- 
damused to perform a legal act of a ministerial 
nature. This extraordinary remedy, however, 
is not available to compel the performance of a 
distreti« nary act. Yet in many cases this writ 
has been issued against school boards. Thus in 
cases where school boards have arbitrarily re- 
fused to act, they have teen forced by manda- 
mus to issue a diploma (Note 3 L. R. A. 1115), 
to admit or reinstate qualified persons as stud- 
ents (9 N. W. 356), to examine teachers (2 N. 
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W. 1009), to issue teachers’ certificates (69 S. 
W. 1076), to use textbooks adopted in persuance 
of statute (7 L. R. A. 240), and in general to 
perform any ministerial function. 


Mechanics’ Liens. 


Just as the function of the school board is 
public, so the property of the board is public. 
It follows, therefore, that claims that cannot be 
enforced directly against the board cannot be 
enforced indirectly against the property of the 
board. In the absence of a statute in express 
terms authorizing it, there can be no mechan- 
ics’ liens on the public buildings of a state, or 
the subdivisions thereof, since such liens would 
be contrary to public policy and incapable of 
enforcement (41 L. R. A., N. S. 315). This 
is an almost universal proposition of law in this 
country, altho Kansas and perhaps Louisiana 
have adopted a contrary rule (20 L. R. A,, 
N. S. 261). The reason for this rule has been 
thus stated by Chief Justice Baldwin of Con- 
necticut (1909, 71 Atl. 911): “The possessor of 
a mechanics’ lien on real estate can gain title 
to it by foreclosure. If such a lien can be im- 
posed on public buildings they can thus be 
turned into private buildings. If it can attach 
to a schoolhouse, it is difficult to see why it 
would not equally attach to a city hall, a céunty 
court house, or a county jail. It would be in- 
tolerable to put it in the power of a private citi- 
zen to take possession of a court house and turn 
out the courts, or of the jail and turn out the 
prisoners.” 

Taxes and Special Assessments. 

The public nature of school property is also 
indicated in the matter of taxation. Statutes 
generally exempt it from taxation, and where 
they are silent it is generally held exempt by 
implication. Says Judge Cooley (Cooley on 
Taxation—2nd edition—p. 172): “All such 
property is taxable, if the state shall see fit to 
tax it; but to levy a tax upon it would render 
necessary new taxes to meet the demand of this 
tax, and thus the public would be taxing itself 
in order to raise money to pay over to itself, 
and no one would be benefited but the officers 
employed, whose compensation would go to in- 
crease the useless levy.” 


It may doubtless be inferred that analogous 
reasoning would exempt school property from 
the payment of special assessments for side- 
walks and similar improvements immediately 
beneficial thereto. 
of many cases. 


Such, indeed, is the holding 
But the courts are about evenly 
divided numerically upon the question whether 
the property devoted exclusively to public use is 
liable for these special assessments. A recent 
decision of the Montana Supreme Court has ad- 
judged school property liable for such assess- 
ments (1912, 122 Pac. 742). 


As pointed out by the above decision, assess- 
ments for special municipal improvements, such 
as the construction of sewers, or the building of 
sidewalks are not taxes; hence constitutional 
and statutory provisions exempting property 
from taxation have no application to such assess- 
ments, and school districts, according to some 
authorities, are liable therefor. 
of its positign the Court said: 
is largely one of public policy. 


In justification 
“The question 
We hold that 
these improvements are especially beneficial to 
school property.” 


The court recognized the legal impediment to 
selling the school property to satisfy such a 
lien, but refused on that account to deny the 
legality of the claim, saying: “If the assess- 
ment is valid and the procedure by foreclosure 
of the lien is not available, the right will not 
fail because of failure of a specific remedy, but 
the courts will invoke any appropriate remedy 
to meet the exigencies of the particular case.” 




























































































DR. A A. KINCANNON, 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, Memphis, Tenn. 


Liability of Cities. 

While mere school corporations have uni- 
formly eseaped liability’ for damages arising 
from the negligent management of their proper- 
ty, municipalities controlling and operating pub- 
lic schools have not always been so fortunate. 
Some courts, it is true, have treated them ex- 
actly as ordinary school districts; but other 
courts have 
them. 


imposed greater liabilities upon 
Thus a city was held liable to the owner 
of property adjoining a schoolhouse for dam- 
ages to said property resulting from a defec- 
tively constructed cesspool maintained upon the 
property owned by the city and used for public 
school purposes (1890, Pa., 20 Am. St. Rep. 885). 
In reaching this conclusion an earlier case 
(1888, 121 Pa. St. 543) was distinguished on 
the ground that in the former case the suit was 
against a quasi corporation with no money ex- 
cept a school fund, which could not be used to 
pay the damages claimed. In the latter case 
the action was against a city and was for a 
nuisance arising from the misuse of its land, 
which is a matter for which cities have usually 
been held liable. 

Attention to this italicized proposition will 
harmonize some apparently conflicting cases. 
Thus the Kentucky decision (63 L. R. A. 653) 
holding that “by furnishing a lot and building 
for the use of a school district a city does not 
become responsible to patrons of the school for 
its safe condition” may be explained on the 
ground that a city is not generally responsible 
for injuries resulting from defective buildings 
used for public purposes (28 Cye. 1308): while 
on the other hand, as a rule, the city is liable 
for damages proximately arising from negli- 
gently and improperly constructed sewers, 
drains, and water courses (28 Cye. 1315), or 
from failure to keep its streets in a reasonably 
safe condition (28 Cyc. 1341), or from excava- 
tions left unguarded on property adjacent to the 
street (28 Cye. 1383 

The distinction drawn by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court in the cesspool case, it is sub- 
mitted, is well founded. <A city ordinarily is 
bound to find an outlet for the water on its land 
without encroaching on the land of another. It 
is liable, as a rule, for creating or maintaining 
any nuisance upon its property (15 Am. St. Rep. 
845). Why should the rule be varied when the 
wrong complained of issues from city property 
devoted to school purposes? A recovery does not 
divert school money from school purposes; it 
The city and not the 
school board is the defendant in the case. 


reaches city money only. 


Other cases have announced a doctrine con- 
firmatory of this view. Thus where a statute 
authorizes a town to abolish all school districts 
within its limits, and assume and maintain con- 
trol of the public schodls therein, and by virtue 
thereof the town of New Medford, Conn., did 
so, it was held responsib!e for pollution of a 
stream by sewerage discharged into it by one of 


the schools, tho such nuisance was created 








hefore the consolidation 
167). 

A similar principle in 1899 was declared by 
the Supreme Court of Il!inois, which held it is 
no defense to an action against a city for an 
alleged illegal discrimination against children 
of African descent that the acts complained of 
were done or permitted by a board of education 
tc whom the council had delegated the “power to 
indicate and determine what schools the pupils 
of the publie schools shall attend” (54 N. E. 


(1900, Conn., 45 Atl. 


421). Said Judge Carter: “The mayor and 
council cannot shield themselves behind the 


board of education, which they by ordinance 
have created.” 
Defense of Cities. 

But the tort liability of cities for damages 
arising from the mismanagement of their school 
property is subject to many important limita- 
tions. There can be no recovery against a city 
for injuries caused by a nuisance, unless the 
corporation has such control as makes the wrong 
a violation of its legal duty (35 Mo. App. 70). 
Consequently, if an injury is inflicted on ae- 
count of the wrongful management of school 
property, and this management is vested exclu- 
sively in a school board, it has been held that 
the city is immune from liability, having no 
power to correct the evil complained of. Thus 
the city of Cincinnati was adjudged not respon- 
sib'e for an injury received by a scholar from a 
cefective schoolhouse planned and maintained 
by the board of edueation, because it was held 
the board was not the agent of the city (25 Ohio 
St. 305). On the same ground New York City 
was held not liable to a pupil injured by a hole 
in the board flooring of a playground (1900, 66 
N. Y. S. 382), and Philadelphia was exeused 
from liability to a pupil injured by falling plas- 
ter (28 Pa. Super. Ct. 587). 

Under this doctrine cities will generally es- 
cape liability, because in most jurisdictions a 
board of education is a distinct corporation for 
school purposes, and not a mere function or part 
of the municipal government of the city (28 
Cye. 577). Even if the city have immediate con- 
trol and’ supervision of its school property, it 
should be remembered that the maintenance of 
schools is a public, not a private, function of a 
municipality, and the city should not be held 
liable, except in cases where it is liable for in- 
juries inflicted in the maintenance of similar 
public functions (Note 25 L. R. A., N. S. 88). 
In such cases, moreover, if municipal liability 
results from statutes which are held not applica- 
ble. to the maintenance of 
schoolhouses, the city will eseape liability (12 
L. R. A. 161). , 

Modern English Doctrine. 

After viewing the unanimous holding of the 
American Courts exempting school corporations 
from liability for the wrongful acts of their em- 
ployees, the conclusion reached in a recent Eng- 


construction and 


lish decision strikes one as somewhat surpris- 
ing. In this case (Smith v. Martin et al, 1911, 
2 K. B. 775, 1912 A. Am. Annotated Cases 334), 
a teacher negligently directed one of her pupils, 
a girl 14 years of age, to poke the fire and 
draw the damper of a stove in the teachers’ 
common room, where the teacher proposed to 
have her lunch. In carrying out this order the 
girl’s pinafore caught fire and she was severely 
burned. In consequence she brought an action 
for damage against the teacher and the school 
corporation as joint defendants. The jury found 
that the teacher was guilty of actionable negli- 
gence in giving this order. 

The appellate court decided that the judg- 
ment should go alike against teacher and school 
corporation. In reaching this conclusion the 
court held (1) that the teacher acted within the 
scope of her emp'oyment, which is not strictly 
confined to teaching and (2) the relation be 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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schoolf{Surveys and School Inquiries 


By ANDREW W. EDSON, Associate City Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 


School investigations, inquiries and surveys 
are, today, the popular movements in educa- 
tional circles. It makes but little difference as 
to the term used. An investigation is an in- 
quiry and survey; an inquiry is an investigation 
and survey; a survey may be an investigation 
and inquiry. What particular shade of differ- 
ence may be read into each term is of little 
consequence; each is sure to blend into the 
other two. 

Reasons for Surveys and Inquiries. 

These movements are welcomed by the public 
for various reasons. In the first place many 
well-meaning citizens feel that the great expense 
involved in carrying on a system of schools is 
out of all proportion to the results obtained. 
The taxpayer cannot understand why it is neces- 
sary to erect and maintain such expensive school 
buildings, provide such elaborate equipment, 
furnish books and supplies, and pay such high 
salaries as they do. And he naturally welcomes 
a study of the comparative outlay and out- 
come. 

Again, there is a deep-seated conviction on 
the part of many that the course of study is not 
what it should be, that our school system is out- 
of-joint and does not meet the demand of the 
times. Many maintain that the three R’s and 
icrmal drill are neglected, that the work of 
pupils and teachers, owing to the fads and frills 
which are included, is superficial and that pro- 
motions from grade to grade are made without 
much regard to real attainments. On the other 
hand, it is maintained by many that too much 
of the work in our schools is formal drill, that 
the instruction given is not adapted to the needs 
of our yourig people, that the teaching and 
supervising force is not alive to the changed 
purpose of education, and that the work is not 
practical. Enough eases can be cited to give to 
either conclusion a semblance of justification. 

And, again, there is a feeling, more or less 
prevalent, that the officials in charge of the 
schools are incompetent, and that a reorganiza- 
tion of the schools is necessary if the schools 
sre to be placed where they should be. The 
reasons for this feeling are many, as every sin 
of omission and commission in the school de- 
partment is sure to be charged to the superin- 
tendent and his assistants. This feeling is apt 
to be kept alive by the professional expert, who 
considers it his mission to criticize unfavorably 
whatever he investigates or surveys. 

Attitude of Superintendents and School Boards. 

There is a prevalent impression, cultivated by 
many professional experts, that the survey or 
investigation of any city or state school system 
meets with the active opposition or passive re- 
sistance of those whose activities are being in- 
quired into. That is the hypothesis that some 
of these professional experts evidently build 
upon. This fact explains their method of ap- 
proach. They assume that everything is wrong; 
they are suspicious and hypercritical; they give 
open ear to every floating rumor; they encour- 
age complaints and receive gladly secret, even 
anonymous, communications; they give little, if 
eny, attention to the progress made, the difficul- 
ties under which the teaching and supervising 
foree labors, the present trend. They do not 
come to those in charge of the schools in an 
open and manly way to talk over the situation, 
ic examine together existing conditions, and to 
seek in every way to strengthen and better them. 
They seem imbued with the spirit of the West- 
ern judge who said at the conclusion of a trial, 
“I shall take three days to consider this case, 
und eventually shall decide in favor of the 
rlaintiff.”. They seem afraid of being charged 


with “whitewashing,” and so they look at every- 
thing thru blue glasses and severely condemn, 
for not being white, whatever they observe. 

This much should be said with emphasis: 
There are few, if any, superintendents in this 
country who would not welcome a full inquiry 
—survey—investigation of their schools from 
top to bottom at any time—and the oftener the 
better—providing the work is done by fair- 
minded men imbued with a spirit of helpfulness. 

Superintendents recognize weaknesses, They 
are cognizant of them long beforé the profes- 
sional expert appears upon the scene. It is their 
business to remove these weaknesses and they 
are doing so as best they can, often much 
more slowly than they would if they had the 
liberty to act freely. And it should be clearly 
understood that these weaknesses cannot be ex- 
terminated once for all. Like weeds, they will 
appear again and again, in one form or another, 
even after careful attention by the most efli- 
cient supervision possible. As a consequence 
there will be constant need of surveys, inquiries, 
and investigations and school superintendents 
will be the first to call for them. 

Superintendents recognize the value of an 
cutsider’s point of view and they invariably 
welcome the suggestions that may be offered 
even from college professors with little practi- 
cal acquaintance with the’ schools, provided 
these suggestions are given in a right spirit. 
The impression that superintendents shrink 
from a fair investigation of the schools they 
supervise, is wholly wrong. 





The Men Best Fitted to Engage in an Inquiry. 

The ideal examiner is a man of ability, of ex- 
perience and above all of the right spirit. 

A man of ability, well read along sane and 
sound pedagogical lines, may bring to the school 
authorities and the teaching force suggestions 
of the highest value. He may make a compre- 
hensive and illuminating report. He may start 
lines of inquiry that will be far-reaching in 
uplift. 

A man familiar with the work he is attempt- 
ing to investigate will bring to the inquiry the 
result of his years of experience. He will see 
the schools from a practical and workable stand- 
point—their limits and handicaps, their present 
and possible condition, the short-comings and 
their underlying causes, the present standards 
compared with the immediate past—in fact, the 
trend. The man of experience looks at schools 
thru very different eyes from those of a mere 
theorist. He is not likely to aim at the im- 
possible, to ignore local conditions, to belittle 
the great amount of general administrative work 
that inevitably falls upon a superintendent. 

The temptation that comes to the professional 
expert, the man of speculative ideals but lacking 
in practical experience, is to exploit precon- 
ceived theories, or to formulate theories, new 
and untried, entirely ignoring local conditions, 
the possible and practicable. 

The man of right spirit will strive to recog- 
nize conditions gs they exist, to make reason- 
able allowance for failure to reach the ideal, 
and will strive to encourage, assist, and strength- 
en the teaching and supervising force in their 
difficult and delicate task of training our boys 
and girls to be intelligent and well disposed 
men and women. In other words, he will strive 
to build up rather than tear down. 

He will approach his problem with an open 
mind. He will go directly to those in authority 
and in a manly way confer with them at the 
very start, and confer with them all along the 
way, in order that he may be sure that he is 
getting the facts as they are, that he may thoro- 

ll 


ly understand his problem before he attempts to 
shape his own theories and to prescribe remedies. 


He will consider that there is a professional 
aspect to the inquiry that he is in duty bound to 
recognize, if he has any claim whatever to be 
in the teaching profession. He will recognize 
that some consideration should be shown to the 
men—men of recognized ability and large ex- 
perience—who possibly under trying conditions 
have been carrying on a stupendous work for 
the past years, and who are fortunate indeed, 
under the conditions imposed, to have made the 
progress they have. And he will acknowledge 
that there must be some praiseworthy features 
that should be recognized and included in any 
report, lest the public get a wrong impression 
of the schools they support. 

The teaching and supervising force never ask 
for special favors from investigators. All they 
ask, and what they have a right to expect, is 
fair. play. 

There is no institution and no system of 
schools that cannot be made the butt of ridicule 
if the examiners take a cynical attitude, if they 
ignore present conditions and past achievements, 
if they fail to recognize the limitations that 
beset the men engaged in the work, and the 
great advance already made. What pedagogical 
department in any college cannot be made the 
laughing stock of the community, if the inves- 
tigator is so disposed ¢ 

It is sometimes said that it makes little dif- 
ference who conducts the survey-inquiry, as 
facts are facts, that facts are all that are called 
for, and that a man without experience—a col- 
lege student or professor, or a man in some 
other profession—can secure facts. Nothing 
“an be more misleading. What is needed are 
fair and honest statements by men capable and 
willing to make them, not half-truths and dis- 
torted facts, exploited for a purpose. It is an 
easy matter to prepare a report with just enough 
of facts here and there in it, but with omis- 
sions, distortions, and misstatements skillfully 
distributed, so as to give the public an entirely 
erroneous view of their schools, and to place the 
supervising force at a great disadvantage. 

In some of the recent inquiry-surveys the 
‘teaching and supervising force have been 
amazed and amused at the speed with which the 
investigators learned, or thought they learned, 
all about the schools they were surveying. These 
inquirers seemed to be satisfied with a glance 
here and there, with a few hurried inspections 
in and about the schools, with answers to a few 
inquiries, and with tables of statistics. And 
then there followed the elaborate and impressive 
reports which embrace the whole pedagogical 
theory of these surveyors, much of which was 
clearly manufactured for the occasion, for the 
world at large, rather than for the distinctive 
purpose of aiding the particular schools sur- 
veyed, 





The Outcome. 

The outeome of any extended school inquiry 
should be threefold: It should inspire the school 
authorities including the Board of Education 
and its teaching and supervising force, to great- 
er exertion in remedying defects and in sup- 
porting all well-directed efforts to improve the 
schools. Education is never static. Defects, 
either old or new, will always be found. The 
need of vigilance, of criticism, of improvement 
will always exist. All in any way connected 
with the schools must ever be on the alert to 
keep step with every advance. 

Again, a school inquiry should lead the finan- 
cial authorities to recognize the necessity of 
appropriating more liberally for the support of 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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SCHOOL GARDENS IN AMERICA 


Are you quite sure, Mr. School Board Mem- 
ber, that in erecting princely school buildings 
you are doing the greatest thing to foster the 
true education of little children? You know 
your beautiful building wi!l surely protect them 
from the rains, the driving winds, and the blind- 
ing snows, but did you ever think that to run in 
the sun, to buffet the storm and to overcome 
the wind, are very important elements in the 
building up of a strong manhood? The building 


is good, but can’t we overdo educational inear- 
ceration in heated chambers 2 ' 


One beautiful morning in September I looked 
out of my office window and saw a mother lead- 
ing her little babe to school for the first time. 
Before turning the corner to the main street, 
where she felt somewhat screened from view, I 
saw her pick up this little toddler and hold him 
long in her arms. Somehow it made me wonder 
if I, as a teacher, was ab'e to do more for that 
child than she. I wondered if I were just ready 
to say that the four dingy walls of the school- 
room were better than the great outdoors for 
her little boy. I do not wonder that she hesi- 
tated. Perhaps it would be better if mothers 
waited a little longer before taking their babies 
away from the flowers and the trees, and the 
chickens, and the kittens—in fact, I have a feel- 
ing that it is just as incumbent upon the board 
of education to provide land for the outdoor 
edueation as it is to provide buildings for the 
indoor education. A school garden is this Out- 
door Education. 


How Long Have We Had School Gardens? 

School Gardens have existed in Europe for 
more than 100 years. In France, Germany, Rus- 
sia and Austria they are known to exist in great 
numbers. 
garden not 
ment makes quite 


But the form of the European school 

being like the American develop- 
America 
we find a formal. schoo! garden as long ago as 
1858, in Stamford, Conn. In 1885, there was a 
well developed school garden in connection with 
the Cook County Normal School in Chicago, II. 
that 
known to exist especially in normal schools in 
many parts of the United States. In 1891, at 
the Putnam Grammar School in Boston a school 


another story. In 


From date on school gardens have been 


By V. E. KILPATRICK, New York City. 


garden was started which is probably the first 
known attempt of a school garden in connec- 
A little 


later, 1897, one of the most interesting begin- 


tion with a public e'ementary school. 


nings in this country was made in the establish- 
ment of the Boys’ School Garden in Dayton, O., 
under the auspices of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. It is probable that most of the 
school gardening of the United States, especially 
that organizations, 
sprung from this most successful experiment in 
Dayton, O. The Boys’ Garden School of Day- 
Ohio, is, after years, the best 
children’s garden in the United States. In 
1899 school garden work was taken up in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; in 1900, in Cleveland, Ohio; 
in 1902, in New York City and in 1903 in Yon 
kers, N. Y., and from this time on we find it 
springing up in hundreds of towns and cities in 
this country and Canada. 
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Where are School Gardens? 
Really, I 


gardens are almost everywhere. 


that school 
Investigations 
show that there is scarcely a city or a town in 
the United States but that boasts of some form 
of school-garden work. 


have come to believe 


But the cities that have 
the best organized garden work, a8 far as I am 
able to learn, are the follawing: 

On the Pacific Slope we find beautiful school 
gardens conducted as a part of the educational 
system in Oakland and 
Portland. Coming farther east there is splen- 
did work done in St. Paul, Lincoln, St. Louis, 
and Dubuque. In the Middle West, we find 
beautiful gardens in Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Cleveland, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, South Bend, East Chicago and other 
cities. In the East and South, Boston, Spring- 
field, Providence, New Haven, North Adams, 
Rochester, Buffalo, New York City, 


Los Angeles, Fresno, 


school 


Yonkers, 
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More than 1,500 children in Brockton had gardens in 1913. 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hampton, Richmond, 
Rock Hill, Athens, Atlanta, Birmingham, Wash- 
ington, and Memphis, 

lL have tried to list in the above paragraph 
the cities where the most has been done in regu- 
lar organized school and home-garden work. In 
is confined to 
home gardens under the auspices of the schools 


many of these cities the work 


or of civie organizations, while in other cities 
a large number of school gardens are conducted 
directly by the publie schools and supported 
more or less in the same way as the public 
schools. 

Who Support School Gardens? 

I find that most of the school gardening in 
the United States today is supported by her 
teachers, both thru their labor and out of their 
In fact, I have come to feel that 
this is one of the greatest tributes to the work. 
The teachers feel and realize that it is needed 
beyond a doubt, and, when once a teacher’ starts 
in the work, he will not give it up. Social wel- 
fare organizations, church societies, and espe- 
cially women’s clubs have supported the school- 
garden work in various communities. We also 
find that in some cities the newspapers have 
given a great deal of direct support as we!l as 
publicity; which has been seconded by commer- 


pocketb oks, 


cial clubs and special adult garden clubs—this 
is notably true in the cities of Portland, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Cleveland. 

Now, no one objects to all this free will offer- 
ing and direct sacrifice and endeavor on the part 
It benefits the giver as well as 
the child; but I regret to note that much of this 
kind of work has many times resulted in re- 


of good people. 


Gardeners of 


Yonkers, N. Y 
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Edward Gallrein, age 14, and his brother, Valley Station, Ky. 


of corn was 146 bushels on an acre. Received prize of $75.00 
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Fences, sign, garden seat 


action, and school gardening has suffered great 
setbacks because the agencies which were sup- 
porting it in given localities were unable to sup- 
port the work any longer, and it had to be aban- 
doned. If school gardening be worth while, it 
is just as important to conduct it effectively as 
it is to conduct anything else with efficiency. 
If school gardening is valuable for children, then 
the same support should be given to it as is 
given to other branches of education which are 
of recognized value. 
What Are School Gardens? 

I suppose it may seem a little late in this 
discussion to ask this question, but really there 
has been not a little confusion in determining 
just what school-garden work is. School-garden 
work, for example, may or may not be elemen- 
tary agriculture. School gardening is needed 
mostly in cities, but there it has for its end to 
assist in the making of men. Elementary agri- 
culture is concerned with the making of farm- 
ers. Then, school gardening has many forms. 
There is the vacant lot garden conducted some- 
times during May and June by a school, and 
sometimes during July and August by a com- 
munity club; then there is the home garden en- 
couraged by the school authorities; the back- 
yard garden; the city beautiful garden; includ- 
ing the back yard and the front yard. There are 
gardens on an economical basis, where the mo- 
tive is to give poor children an opportunity to 
earn something toward the support of the 
family. 

But to my mind, the best form of a school 
garden is a plot of sufficient size on school prop- 
erty adjoining the school building, to conduct 
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McKINLEY SCHOOL GARDEN, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
, bird fountain, ete., built by manual training classes. 





with children a variety of agricultural activities. 
This plot should be large enough to provide, 
first of all, for individual plots for every child 
in the fourth and fifth years of the school. These 
plots should be about 5 x 10 feet in size; larger 
if possible. An opportunity should be given 
children to raise a large variety of vegetables 
and flowers; to cultivate shrubs, vines and 
trees; to care for lawns, hedges, paths and all the 
necessary work involved. When this e'ementary 
start is made the work should be developed to 
take up simple animal husbandry, as the care 
of chickens, rabbits, ducks and doves. It is only 
another step further to some simple manual 
arts, as outdoor carpentry, and construction of 
small out-buildings and fences and elementary 
masonry. This, to my mind, is teaching the 
child to live in the open, and is the thing that 
we are quite liable to overlook. 


How Should School Gardens Be Managed? 

Of course you cannot expect to get the whole 
of this great subject in a paragraph, but listen 
to a few cardinal principles: 

School gardens should be supported directly 
by the agencies which support the publie schools. 
Every school can and should have a school gar- 
den, however small that garden may be. A small 
garden idealizes the work, and a school which 
supports one will find that a very large percent- 
age of its pupils will, without encouragement 
even, undertake the work at home. Home gar- 
dens should be encouraged directly by the public 
schools. There are a number of people who 
realize that the school must “hark back” upon 
the home. Here is a magnificent point of at- 


(Concluded. on Page 79) 
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It is a prevailing idea that a young, inex- 
perienced teacher is not worth more than about 
a cent and a half, as far as teaching value goes. 
Each month of experience adds to her value in 
leaps and bounds until in a year or two she is 
really worth the salary she is receiving. 

If possible, to give her a tang of the exper- 
ienced teacher before she is elected to a regular 
school, she is allowed to substitute—wonderful 
privilege—sometimes for pay, sometimes not. 

And the substitute, saturated with profes- 
sional ethics, and thinking that older and wiser 
heads than hers surely know what is good for 
her, goes on and subs and gets experience. Yes, 
she gets plenty of it, usually of the same brand 
as is meted out to the gentleman who presents 
himself at the kitchen door and asks for some- 
thing to eat. She is about as welcome, and 
receives about the same courtesy in the school- 
room. 

Children do not like a substitute. 

If she has a certain kind of popularity, it is 
because she can be bullied. Yet it is the very 
teacher who can be bullied, that they despise. 
Ilere is a paradox. 

This is not an article on children. If it were, 
1 should not mention the substitute, for they 
have not, and never did have, anything in com- 
mon. But if it were a child study a little dis- 
sertation on their vagaries might not come amiss 
right here. 

The subject in hand ean be reached from both 
sides, that of the children, and that of the sub- 
stitute. 

Suppose for an instant I do take the side of 
the children. 

It is nine o’clock and their own teacher has 
not appeared. The rows are full—everyone in 
his seat—the gong sounds. Joseph closes the 
door as is his custom, and silence reigns—for a 
second. 

Someone drops a ruler. Everyone turns, the 
boy across the aisle grabs it the same instant 
as the owner, the schoo! looks on and applauds 
the tussle. One dar- 
ing spirit gets up and runs around the room .and 
rings the desk bell on the way. 

“Hurrah! The teacher’s away! Might as 
well have a good time!” And pandemonium 
reigns, 

Then the door opens and Principal Smith 
comes in followed by a girl. Children are quick 

at everything. They know a girl when they see 
one. She’s eighteen, or perhaps twenty, and 
thinks she is a young lady, but they know better. 

“Miss Hunter will teach you today, children,” 
he says. “Miss Stewart I don’t want 
her to have to report: any misconduct to me. I 
want you all to do your best and behave.” 

Then he vanishes and Miss Hunter, the cyno- 
sure of fifty pairs of hostile eyes, feels about as 
familiar with her surroundings, and as sure of 
winning sympathy as a Presbyterian missionary 
suddenly surrounded by savages in Smali-Smali 
land. 

She knows she has spoiled their fun. 
They know it, And they know that she 


Everyone begins to talk. 


is sick. 


too. 
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THE SUBSTITUTE 


By 


OLIVE ROBERTS BARTON 


doesn’t know nearly so much as they do, where 
the writing books are, how far they are in geog- 
raphy, that the teacher had offered a prize to the 
best speller of the week, that Elsie Johnson, the 
class leader, had been run over by an automobile, 
or anything. Why, she is an outsider, an inter- 
loper, a stranger poking her nose into their bus- 
iness ! 

The savages were showing little sign of sym- 
pathy. 

The substitute read a‘ selection from Long- 
fellow’s “Clock on the Stairs.” Miss 
was reading straight thru “Evange'ine.” 
didn’t even know that. 
contempt. 


Stewart 
She 


They regarded her with 


Then she called the roll and pronounced Cecil 
Beighley, “Cessil Bayly,” “Ceecil 


as that young gent!eman was pleased 


instead of 
Jeeh-ley,” 
to eall it. 

That’s all. The jig was up. 
about in the chaos of recitations, exercises, and 
recess, as a cockleshell in a hurricane. 
gaining experience by !eaps and bounds. 

Had she been ten years older and permitted by 
school laws, she would, in back-yard vernacular, 
probably have “beaten the tar” out of a couple 
of the ringleaders and thereafter had peace and 
respect at least. 

But being young and full of theories, and 
opposed to corporal punishment by creed as well 
as prevented by law, she had to go on—getting 
experience. 

You can see my sympathies are with the sub- 
stitute. Because—well, because I was once a 
substitute, young and green. I had a double 
handicap to start my teaching days. 

When I say green, I mean that my ideals about 
children and teaching were unspoiled. I was 


She was tossed 


She was 


Physical Training. 
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enthusiastic, full of energy, and had really 
splendid live plans for teaching the young idea. 

It was tragic the way my ideals and plans 
were crushed, leaving a dead mass of conglomer- 
ate ideas that no amount of nourishing and care 
could foster back into life. 

The substitute work I did, was like passing a 
rough serubbing brush over a canvas, the bright 
colors of which were not yet dry. 

And I was not so unsophisticated as green 
little Miss Tlunter, whom I have just used as an 
illustration. 
with me. 


I never let a school “run away” 
I always “got along fine,” according to 
the particular Principal Smith whose approba- 
tion I craved. I was given “hard rooms,” be- 
cause I was able to manage children. 

But the illustration is typical of the treat- 
ment of the average sub, and if I were a little 
more fortunate than others, the dulling of my 
teaching instincts, the shattering of ideals, and 
a distaste for teaching in general, were none the 
less certain. 

Before I had finished my Normal Work, I had 
keen sent many places to substitute. 

Afterwards I was elected, not to a room of 
my own, but as secretary to the principal of a 
large city school and general substitute for the 
building. As there were 25 rooms, and scarcely 
a day that I did not teach, my experiences were 
wide and varied. 

One day I would be teaching “Mab has a 
hat,” in number one, and the next in the rarified 
atmosphere of the top floor, I would be trying 
to extract history from a class of condescending 
young ladies and gentlemen who refused to work 
in the regular teacher’s absence and soldiered 
disgracefully. 

The middle floor with its paper wads and BB 
shot was the terror of my dreams. I didn’t 
have much of that kind of annoyance, but I 
knew they were there waiting, if I gave an inch. 
The strain was unbearable. 

You ask why I repeat these harrowing exper- 
iences of mine, and if I never had any pleasant 
ones at all? 

Yes, I had, but they were in the minority. I 
was quick to feel the pulse of a room the moment 
I entered it, and took care always to avoid the 
slightest show of antagonism. 

I had a natural intuition for those things. In 
all my experience I gathered that the common 
attitude of schools to substitutes is inimical, 
even before they know a thing in the world 
about her. 

When I finally got my own room of little 
folks and settled down to reign happily in my 
little kingdom, I was months getting re-ad- 
justed, trying to coax the dying embers of ideal 
ism and faith in child nature back to life. 

I have no mistaken ideas now of the benefit 
a substitute gets by experience. It is a fallacy 
indeed. 

So if you are away from your school for @ 
day, or a week, try to feel kindly toward the 
usurper whom, dear knows, how your trusted 
young hopefuls are treating. 
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Efficient Administration in Small City Schools 


By W. S. DEFFENBAUGH, Chief of Division of School Administration, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Problems of school administration may be 
discussed under two heads—business and _ pro- 
fessional. Both phases of the subject are so 
comprehensive that any attempt at a full dis- 
cussion of either in a brief paper would be pre- 
sumptuous. I shall merely indicate a few prob- 
lems in educational administration that must 
be solved if the schools are to be efficient. 

The business and the professional phases are, 
however, so closely related that they are almost 
inseparable. A school superintendent who is 
totally oblivious to the financial phase will soon 
bring his board to bankruptcy, or, as only so 
much money is available for the schools in any 
city, he will not secure the best educational 
results from the funds appropriated. 

One of the great problems, then, in profes- 
sional administration is that of running the 
schoo's economically, not on a less tax rate, but 
with the purpose of obtaining the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency from the funds in hand. A 
more than the 
superintendent about purchasing janitor sup- 
plies and repairing buildings economically, but 


business manager may know 


does he or any school board member know what 
instruction to buy; how much and in what sub- 
jects; how many pupils to be assigned a teacher; 
how many supervisors to be employed; how 
many daily recitations a high school teacher 
should conduct; and how many hours a high 
school pupil should carry ? 


Educational and Financial Problems Related. 

Before administration can be efficient either 
educationally or financially, these problems must 
be solved. The superintendent who wishes to 
make the best use of the funds appropriated for 
instruction must determine whether he can af- 
ford to have but 25 high-school pupils in a 
division while each of the grade teachers has 
classes of 50 or 60 pupils. He must decide how 
much the annual cost will be reduced with 30 


instead of 25 in a division. In a high school 
enrolling 600 students three fewer teachers will 
he required with 30 pupils in a division than 
will 25, or there will be a saving of about $3,000 
a year. This is a financial and an educational 
problem which the superintendent cannot ig- 
nore. Is he justified in spending $3,000 a year 
additional simply because he thinks better work 
can be done with -25 than with 30 pupils in a 
class? Granted that better work can be done 
several other questions arise: Could not the 
$3,000 saved be used to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries and secure more competent instructors, 
thus giving a better tone to the high school? 
Or, could not this $3,000 be used to relieve the 
congestion so often found in the lower+grades, 
thus helping to prevent retardation ? 

Let me mention several other problems that 
must be solved if the professional administra- 
tion is to be efficient: 

How many recitations a week should a high 
school pupil Most schools require 
twenty; some few, however, require more. | If 
twenty recitations a week are better than 25, 
there is not only an educational loss but a 
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carry ¢ 


great financial one in those schools requiring 
the latter number. In a high school of 300 
students reciting 25 times a week in divisions 
of 25 pupils each it will require two more 
teachers; or an addition of approximately $2,000 
to the cost of instruction. 


Several years ago Superintendent Frank 
Spaulding, of Newton, Massachusetts, reduced 
Editor's Note—The accompanying paper constituted 
the basis of an address to the Pennsylvania Superin 
tendents’ Association in February last. The author is, 


by reason of his intimate knowledge with school con 


ditions in all parts of the United States, able to speak 
authoritatively and suggestively on the most pressing 
problems of school administration in small cities 


the number of high school recitations a week, 
making seventeen hours the normal, thus saving 
$4,000. In making a study of the educational 
gains and losses, he says that no definite nor 
even reliable answer can be found in mere 
cpinion, but that the opinions of the princi- 
pals and heads of departments were about 
equally divided for and against, with a slight 
tendency, on the whole, to favor the plan of 
seventeen hours a week, and with a fairly strong 
demand that the plan be given further trial. If 
seventeen recitations a week produce as good 
results, it is evident that there is a great finan- 
cial waste in many schools. 
Educational Losses—Financial Saving. 

What would be the educational loss if a high 
school teacher instructs six classes a day in- 
stead of five? What will be the financial gain? 
With six recitations a day instead of five there 
would be a saving of approximately $3,000 in a 
high school enrolling 600 pupils. Could not 
this $3,000 be used so that there would be 
better educational results than can be secured 
by having a teacher instruct but five classes a 
day? Is there medical inspection? If not, 
which would be the better for the community, 
to spend $3,000 so that no high school teacher 
may have more than five periods or to spend it 
to improve the health of the children ? 

In administering the elementaty schools, what 
should be the maximum number of pupils in a 
room? No one knows. Yet, before there can 
be efficient administration this should be known. 
In a school of 2,400 pupils, eight more teachers 
would be required with 35 than with 40 pupils 
in a room, thus increasing the cost about $4,800 
a year. The question is, would it be better to 
have 40 normal children in a room instead of 
25 normal and subnormal together? Could not 
the $4,800 be used to establish special schools for 
the retarded children or for the introduction of 
industrial courses ? 

In a small city a survey was recently made 
and the committee found two grade buildings 
with a total enrollment of 299 pupils and twelve 
teachers. In several other buildings it was dis- 
covered that there was an unequal number of 
pupi's in many of the rooms. .A plan of consoli- 
dation was devised whereby enough was saved 
to equip manual training and domestic science 
departments and employ a teacher for each; 
thus, no doubt, making the schools much more 
efficient. 

My attention was recently called to an eighth 
grade class of only twelve members, and to an- 
other in the same city of only eighteen memhers. 
These two classes could have been profitably 
combined. Often a saving can be effected by 
organizing the seventh and eighth grades on a 
departmental plan in some centrally located 
building. Such organization is undoubtedly 
more efficient educationally. 

Reducing Cost of Supervision. 

A problem especially difficult of solution in a 
small city is that of securing supervision so as 
not to make the cost of the supervisory force too 
large in proportion to that of instruction. As 
s rule most of the smaller cities have buildings 
of from four to twelve rooms each scattered 
over the city—a relic of ward polities when each 
ward had to have its own building. 
there are in your city ten buildings of ten 


Suppose 


rooms each and that a supervising principal is 
in charge of each, the cost of such supervision 
will be about $9,000 a year, while the cost of in- 
struction will be about $60,000. If to the $9,000 
is added $3,000 for special supervision, the total 
cost of supervision, not including the salary of 
the superintendent, would be $12,000 or one- 
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fifth of, the amount expended for instruction. 
The question whether this ratio is the correct 
one the superintendent who is trying to bring 
his schools to a high degree of efficiency must 
determine. It would seem that in this hypo- 
thetical case too much is being spent on the 
supervising force and that some other plan 
should be adopted. 

Some of the other plans in operation are: (1) 
Departmental teaching in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, the principal being free at certain 
periods of the day for routine work. (2) A 
substitute teacher to relieve the principals from 
teaching for a day or a half-day each week. (3) 
A principal to supervise three or four buildings 
with a head-teacher in each. 

Theoretically the latter plan seems to be the 
most efficient. Nine or ten buildings could be 
placed under the supervision of three princi- 
pals, at a salary of $1,500 a year each, and the 
board would save $4,500 with which to pay 
$1,000 extra to the head-teachers in the ten 
buildings and still have $3,500 to increase salar- 
ies and retain the best teachers. 


This plan of dividing a city into districts and 
of placing a supervising principal over each is 
in successful operation in several cities. In 
his report for the year 1913, the superintendent 
of schools at Johnstown, Pa., says: “There are 
two ways of handling the problem of super- 
vising the intermediate and upper grades in a 
city of this size. One is to require every prin- 
cipal of at least every eight-room building and 
above to use a part or all his time to supervise 
the work of his building; the other is to do as 
we have during the past year, namely, divide 
the city into districts and place a supervisor 
in charge of each district. After a year’s trial 
the latter plan has proven a decided success 
and has enough advantages over the former plan 
to make it a permanent part of the organiza- 
tion of our schools. From a financial stand- 
point the plan now in force is much more eco- 
nomical than the old one. From an educational 
standpoint it has been a distinct boon to the 
schools of our city.” 


Analysis of Relative Values. 

Before administration can be efficient each 
superintendent must make a study of the prob- 
lems I have just mentioned. Relative values 
must be determined. “Tho we may not real- 
ize it, every time an expenditure of money is 
recommended educational values are assigned.” 
In his keen analytic report of the schools at 
Newton, Mass., the superintendent discussing 
the subject of relative values says: “It has 
been determined, wisely or unwisely, thought- 
lessly or intelligently, that in the Newton high 
school just now 5.9 pupil-recitations in Greek 
are of the same value as 23.8 pupil-recitations 
in French, that twelve pupil-recitations in 
science are equivalent in value to 19.2 pupil- 
recitations in English, and that it takes 41.7 
pupil-recitations in vocal music to equal the 
value of 139 pupil-recitations in art.” 

Why should a school administrator thus ana- 
lyze his system? Because when he is confronted 
with the fact that he is assigning four times 
the value to Greek as to French, and one and 
one-half times the value to science as to Eng- 
lish, he will give more time to a study of school 
conditions. “Whether 
we desire to do it or not, we express our rela- 
tive valuations of different subjects under given 
conditions by the percentage of the available 
funds that we expend for each, just as a house- 
wife controlling a limited family budget ex- 
presses her valuations of the various necessi- 
ties, luxuries and frivolities of existence by the 


The report continues: 
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proportion of her budget that she devotes to 
each. The housewife is not seldom charged with 
large responsibility for the high cost of living, 
on account of her lack of wisdom in handling 
the family budget. I gravely doubt that we edu- 
cational administrators show any greater wis- 
dom than the average housewife in the disposi- 
tion of our always limited school budget. Un- 
questionably the first step toward improvement, 
both for the housewife and the school adminis- 
trator, is to secure definite, detailed and signifi- 
cant knowledge of the actual disposition of the 
budget, whether of the family or the school.” 

If all school systems were subjected to a 
critical analysis of relative values, there is no 
question but that their administration would be 
more efficient. No superintendent of a manu- 
facturing plant invests money .just to satisfy 
a mere whim of his own or of one of his assist- 
ants, but to secure ‘the best results possible for 
the amount expended. So should it be in school 
administration. 

The Problem of Efficient Teachers. 

Another problem of administration in the 
small city, and especially in the city under 
20,000 population, is that of securing and re- 
taining competent instructors. As yet not many 
school boards in cities of this size have adopted 
sufficiently high standards for the employment 
of teachers. No statistics giving the number of 
teachers in the smaller cities who have had a 
four-year high-school] course, and an additiorial 
year’s professional training is available, but 
judging from fragmentary data not more than 
one-third of the teachers in the smaller cities 
have graduated from a training school. It 
seems to me that the time is now here when a 
definite stand should be taken by the smaller 
cities, and they should require professionally 
trained teachers. Without some such standard 
many incompetent teachers will find a way into 
the schoolroom and keep salaries down to a 
minimum. If it were definitely understood that 
no high-school graduate would be employed 
without further preparation, school boards and 
superintendents would be afforded much relief. 
Happily, however, school officials are beginning 
to realize that teachers should be well prepared 
both academically and professionally, and stand- 
ards are being raised, tho in some instances they 
are not high nor definite enough. 

The question naturally arises: Who should 
determine the standards and who should select 
the teachers? There is but one logical person, 
and that is the superintendent. The very nature 
of his office permits him to determine educa- 
tional and professional standards, but it is a 
question whether many superintendents in the 
smaller cities are given perfect freedom in the 
choice of téachers. Judging from the tone of 
many letters received at the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, few superintendents in cities 
of less than 10,000 population are given this 
power. A supermtendent in New England 
writes: “I wonder in how many cities of 30,000 
population and less the superintendent is al- 
lowed to select his own teachers. In my exper- 
ience, I find boards of education less willing to 
take the superintendent’s recommendation in 
regard to teachers than in almost any other 
thing, and I am at a loss to understand why, 
unless it is a matter so personal to them that 
they hesitate to follow the recommendations of 
the superintendent in this respect.” Many 
others write in substance: “Boards of educa- 
tion are loath to give the superintendent a free 
hand in selecting teachers. They are prone to 
consider teaching positions as half-perquisites 
for relatives, a daughter of an old friend or 
They also employ ‘home 
teachers,’ often irrespective of qualifications, in 


business associate. 


preference to competent teachers who live in 
another city.” 


School SoardSounal 


This state of affairs is not true in.all the 
smaller cities, yet it is too true in some, and 
administration cannot be efficient until the 
superintendent obtains the power that rightly 
belongs to him. 

Improving Teachers. 

Assuming that the superintendent obtains the 
power to choose his own teachers, how are they 
to be brought to the highest degree of efficiency ? 
Even if the superintendent does select, some 
will need careful supervision. In the small city 
some will be just out of normal school, and, tho 
they have been well trained, will need to be 
broken into real conditions, while others may 
have had experience in a country school without 
much supervision. These must be helped, and, 
if many fail, provided due care has been exer- 
cised in their selection, it is evident that the 
supervisors are inefficient. If many pupils fail 
under a teacher, suspicion is not wanting that 
the teaching has been poor; so if many teachers 
fail, suspicion points in the direction of the 
supervisory force. 

The best method of improving teachers in a 
small city is that of frequent visits to the class 
rooms by the superintendent with the thought 
of helping the teacher by means of frank talks 
and constructive criticism. An office superin- 
tendent can do little to improve his teachers if 
he does not himse'f know wherein the teacher 
is failing. His principals may render much 
assistance, but the superintendent must make 
a first hand diagnosis of the case. 

I find the best teaching end the test school 
spirit in those cities where the superintendent 
spends most of his time in the schools helping 
the teachers. One superintendent in a city em- 
ploying about 100 teachers told me that salaries 
were low in that city, and that he could not 
find the teachers he should like to have. The 
teaching, however, was above the average, as 
he gave nearly all his time visiting the class 
rooms and offering suggestions. The details 
of office work were turned over to a competent 
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clerk. There was an excel'ent spirit among both 
teachers and pupils, due largely to the helpful 
visits of the superintendent. 

Teachers’ meetings prove effective in improv- 
ing a corps of teachers, especially the grade 
meetings in which problems of the particular 
grade are discussed. Some superintendents help 
their teachers by requiring them to give model 
lessons with their own pupils before the other 
teachers of the same grade. Others require 
those teachers who are not improving to attend 
summer schools. At Bozeman, Montana, all 
teachers are required to attend such schools one 
summer in each four, while in some other cities 
school authorities encourage the teachers to 
attend university extension lectures under the 
direction of a school of education. 

Salary and Merit. 
But one means of improving teachers has not 
received the attention it should—a salary sche- 
dule based upon qualifications and efficiency 
rather than upon experience. It is a well-known 
fact that promotion on experience alone does 
not always reward the teachers who are making 
the most improvement, and that this method 
does not tend to eall forth the best effort on the 
part of teachers. It may, however, help retain 
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teachers in service for a greater number of years, 
and should up to a certain point be a factor in 
salary schedules. Advanced education and pro- 
fessional training are often not rewarded. Dr. 
Strayer and Dr. Thorndike say that in formal 
sa'ary schedules the premiums usually given are 
too low for education and too high relatively 
for experience in teaching. 
Dr. Merriman in a study of the relation be- 
tween experience and teaching concludes: “It 
must ke said, then, in answer to the relation be- 
tween experience and teaching efficiency, that 
teyond the first year of experience it is practi- 
cally nil. After the first year the amount of 
experience is not an important criterion for 
efficient teaching in the elementary schools.” 


(Continued on Page 7) 





ASSEMBLY ROOM OF THE HIBBING HIGH SCHOOL. HIBBING. MINN.., 
SHOWING MURAL DECORATION, 
(See page opposite.) 


AN INTERESTING SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION. 

The opportunity for inspirational decoration 
of school buildings, thru mural paintings, has 
been almost wholly overlooked in the United 
States. That there is such an opportunity is 
becoming recognized in such centers as New 


Y ork and Chicago, where the newer high-school 
buildings are being fitly decorated with symbolic 
end historical paintings. 

A most interesting example of a high-school 
painting is to be found in the assembly hall 
of the new Hibbing high school. The building 
is one of the masterpieces of architecture of Mr. 
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Wm. B. Ittner. The mural painting which has 
been recently completed is the work of a well 
known western artist, Mr. David Tice Work- 
man of Minneapolis. 

The painting represents the story of “Iron,” 
the mineral which is the great source of wealth 
and of the entire Mesaba Range. The picture is 
an accurate story of the progress of iron ore 
from the mine to the Eastern steel mills. Every 
detail in it is exact having been passed by 
engineers, and men actively engaged in the 
different work represented. The machinery is 


MIDDLE PANEL. 


RIGHT HAND PANEL. 


the most up-to-date in use: steam shovel was 
drawn from an actual shovel in the Mahoning 
mine; the shaft house is taken from the Morton 
mine; the engine is a large Mallet compound 
at work in the Proctor yards; the docks are 
those at Two Harbors and Ashtabula; the tug 
is a fire boat at the Duluth docks; the Bessemer 
furnaces are from the South Chicago Works of 
the Illinois Steel Company. The men portrayed 
in the painting are all taken from life and are 
characters interesting to Range people. Even 
the switch stands and the trees can be located 


near Hibbing. Nothing in the entire panel but 
has its definite relation to steel making. 

It is inevitable that a painting such as this 
is tremendously interesting and inspiring to 
the people whose lives are bound up in the iron 
and steel industries. As Mr. Workman says, 
“they would not look twice at a Goddess of 
Wisdom even if done by Valesquez, but they 
would enjoy the high light of a shovel because 
very true and the folks who live in Hibbing 
take great pleasure in seeing their painting and 
showing it to their friends. 








Figure 1. 
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A Method of Measuring Handwriting 


By ERNEST C. WITHERS, Superintendent of Schools, Southington, Conn. 


As good as the various devices for measuring 
handwriting are, it cannot be claimed that they 
are extremely accurate or in every way satis- 
factory. 

The method here described is scientific, defi- 
nite and exact. It eliminates the judgment and 
opinion of the examiner altogether. Speed and 
legibility are exactly measured in minutes and 
seconds, and with these two elements of hand- 
writing absolutely measured, the third element 
—form and beauty—is easy to control. 

The method can best be explained by a state- 
ment of the directions of the examiner in giving 
the test. 


Directions for Giving the Test. 
The examiner says to the pupils: “Boys and 


girls, I am going to measure your handwriting. 
I have been seeing how well the pupils in other 
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Figure 3. 


rooms and grades write, and now it is your turn. 
If you want to do well, it will be necessary to 
pay strict attention to everything I say to you, 
otherwise you are sure to make mistakes, or to 
lose time. I want to see how fast, and at the 
same time, how well you write, so that you will 
want to write just as you do every day, neither 
faster nor slower and I will time you with this 
stop-watch.” 

“First, everybody provide themselves with a 
good pen, ink and a sheet of composition paper. 
Now take correct positions and listen carefully 
to what I have to say.” 

“Before timing you, it is necessary to fill in a 
few words at the top of your paper.” 

The examiner goes to the blackboard and 
writes the following: 
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Grade...... Age. ... Seheel...... Date.... 
BS 50k se <eeteaes No. letters. . 
Writing time 8 min. Reading time......... 


He then says: “Copy what I have written on 
the board. Now fill in your grade, age, school, 
date and your name.” 

When all have finished doing this, the examin- 
er says: ‘Take your reading books and turn to 
any page which you have read. It does not mat- 
ter if you all have different pages, but if it 
happens to be a piece that you have memorized, 
turn to some other page. You are to have just 
eight minutes in which to copy as much as you 
can, going at your ordinary rate of speed. Do 
rot start until I tell you to, because that would 
not be fair. Do not write the name of the story. 
All get ready now and when I say go! begin to 
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In just eight minutes the examiner says: 
“Stop! Hands up.” 

“You must now count the letters you have 
written. Are you all listening to my directions ? 
Take your pencils and count the letters by 
pointing to every letter with your pencil. When 
you get to 100, write it down just where it 
comes.” (Illustrating on the blackboard.) 
“Count all punctuation marks (.,-;:%!”) as let- 
ters. Remember now, you are not to count the 
words, but you are to count the letters and 
punctuation marks. When you are sure that 
you have found out just how many letters you 
have written, fill the number in at the top of the 
page.” 

“The pupils in the back seats please collect 
the papers.” 

“T am now going to see how long it takes you 
to read what you have written. This will be the 
test of how well you have written, for one can 
read good writing faster than he can poor writ- 
ing. To do this without interfering with the 
whole class, I am going into the office and be- 
ginning with this boy, you can come in one at 
«a time. As soon as he returns, the next will 
go to the office and so on, until you have all read 
your papers to me. One more thing to remem- 
ber—When you are reading your papers, if you 
come to a word that you do not know how to 
pronounce, spe!l it and go right on without los- 
ing any time. Remember that this is not a test 
in reading, but a test in writing.” 

Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 show the records of 
four rooms which have been measured. These 
graphs show just where everybody in the several 
rooms stands. Fig. 1 shows a rather evenly 
graded class. No one is very far from the aver- 
age grade line, neither is anyone located at 
either extremity of this line. In Fig. 2 the rat- 
ings are very much scattered. As far as writing 
is concerned, this class is poorly graded. Fig. 3 
has the ratings of a double grade room. The 
numerals indicate the fifth grade pupils. Each 
pupil’s name has been filled in on this graph for 
the convenience of the teacher. Also a few 
comments have been written in. Fig. 4 is the 
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These numbers are di- 
vided by the reading time which make up the 
second column. The quotients are used to ex- 
press the quality of the writing. This gives a 
very large range of ratings, which the other 
systems of measuring handwriting do not have. 
Columns four and five respectively contain the 
ratings of these same papers by the Houston 
scale and by Thorndike’s graphometer. 
Specimens 1, 2 and 3 are from the same fifth 
grade room. Numbers 1 and 2 measured 3.1 
and 5.1 respectively. They are samples of the 
poorest writing in this room. Specimen 3 meas- 
ured 13.5, and while it is not the best in form 
and beauty, it is very efficient fifth grade writ- 
ing. Specimens 1 and 2 are rated by the Hous- 





Fig. 7. 
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Grade— Pupils. Letters. Sec. Score. 
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ton sea'e respectively 40-50 and 20-30, and by 
the Thorndike scale, 8 in both cases. Specimen 
$ is respectively rated by these scales 75 and 11. 

Fig. 7 is a summary of the tests made. 

Fig. 8 gives the grade scores as they are in a 
part of one school system. These figures will 
probably be changed after a larger number of 
pupils have been examined; but finally they 
would probably assume a rather permanent 
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Figures 9 and 10 show the distribution of two 
sixth-grade rooms. 
pupil. 
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Figure 9 is the record of a room in tem- 


porary quarters where they have not been able 
tc use ink and where the desks poorly fitted the 
pupils. This probably accounts for the poorer 
showing. 

The way in which these two diagrams were 
made up is shown in Fig. 11. 

Of course, there is a correlation between read- 
ing and writing. This being the case, any meas- 
urement of one of these subjects cannot help 
involving some of the other. Mr. Courtis found 
this true in regard to arithmetic and reading. 
However, in the case of the writing, the meas- 
urement is principally of writing. At any rate, 
it is a definite piece of a pupil’s work which is 
absolutely measured in minutes and seconds. 

Many tests are complicated and indefinite 
and so require an expert to get true results. 
When this is the case, the tests will never come 
into general use. 

The best that can be claimed for this method 
is its simplicity. It is nearly as easy to measure 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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THE WEST TEXAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL IN FLAMES 
IS FIREPROOFING WORTH WHILE? 
The question, Is fireproofing of schoolhouses 
worth while? sounds ridiculous when printed on 
a page with illustrations like those of the West 
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Texas State Normal School. In fact, a counter 
question suggests itself, Isn’t it criminal not 
to make schoolhouses fireproof ? ; manu: 
Briefly, the story of the West Texas State the h 
Normal School is as follows: The building was basem 
erected four years ago at a cost of about $150,- surrou 
000, and was completely equipped at a further lighte 
expenditure of $50,000. The structure was the walls. 
largest normal school building in Texas, was with t 
considered a model of its kind and was pointed crete, 
to with pride by Texas schoolmen. | goalie maple 
On the morning of March 25th the school NS me agate cemen 
had assembled for its daily session, and nearly ] 1 ( i The 
700 students and teachers were at work about : s¢ ; =F oe rooms, 
9:30, when the gasoline torch of a plumber, . ; 1 the pr 
working in the attic, exploded and set fire to = 5 ; er ae ee Ot State aera teachi 
the unprotected woodwork of the roof. Before on 5 “ ~ are si 
the students were aware of their danger, the with 
fire spread with unexplained rapidity and the Ar 
entire roof was in flames. The fire alarm was etme arrang 
given and the students were marched out in been « 
perfect order clearing the building in a few SUING OF THE SUILDING floor r 
minutes. The village of Canyon has practically out e 
no fire fighting apparatus and the great size of floor. 
the building, which measures 312 by 198 feet,  _ FA ee Ts ere. Ri ai t= ee 1S floor 1 
made all attempts to check the progress of the | : on the 
flames impossible. ing th 


| 
While some movable pieces of furniture and 
some scientific instruments were saved, the total 

salvage did not exceed $3,000. The building is 
a total loss, estimated upon an appraisal made in 
September last, of $211,000. This includes the 
library which was valued at $30,000. The in- 

surance carried, amounted to $100,000. 








That none were seriously injured was due 
simply to the prompt and effective fire: drill. 
One instructor who re-entered the building and 
went thru the rooms to be certain that nobody 
had been left behind had one hand burned. 

GRANT SCHOOL, OSKALOOSA, IA. 

The new Grant School, completed recently in 
the Fourth Ward, in the city of Oskaloosa, Ia., 
is a ten-room grade building, of which nine 


_ WEST TEXAS STATE NORMAL COLLEGE; “CANYON, TEXAS, DEDICATE. MARCH 4-101. 
rooms only have been completed at the present SEE SER tt To ns tae : 
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The basement contains playrooms and toilets 
for boys and girls, a large storeroom and a 





THE BUILDING AS IT LOOKED SHORTLY AFTER COMPLETION, 

















manual training room in addition to space for 
the heating and ventilating apparatus. The 
basement floor is placed only two feet below the 
surrounding grade so that the rooms are amply 
lighted. In addition, the entire foundation 
walls, footings and floors are made damp-proof 
with tar paper and asphalt. The floors are con- 
crete, and in the manual training room a hard 
maple wearing surface has been set over the 
cement. 

The first floor contains four standard class- 
rooms, a restroom for the teachers, an office for 
the prineipal and two storerooms for books and 
teaching materials. On the second floor there 
are six additional classrooms, each connected 
with a cloakroom. 

A rather novel feature of the building is the 
arrangement of the four entrances, which have 
been designed so that the pupils on the second 
floor may be discharged from the building with- 
out coming in contact with those on the first 
floor. In the fire drills the children on the first 
floor use the front and rear exits, while those 
on the second floor employ the side exits adjoin- 
ing the stairways. 
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GRANT SCHOOL, OSKALOOSA, IA. 
Mr. J. W. Trafzer, Architect, Mason City. la 


While the building is not entirely fireproof, 
all the bearing walls are of brick and the corri- 
dors are of reinforced concrete. The floor con- 
struction of the classrooms is of wood and the 
roof is of the same material covered with fire- 
proof composition. The front and rear entrance 
stairways are of reinforced concrete and the two 
main staircases are of iron with reinforced con- 
crete treads and wood hand-rails. In each of 
the corridors there are bulkheads, cutting off the 
stairways from the main corridors, to prevent 
the passage of smoke or fire, and to cut off the 
noise when the children are playing in the base- 
ment or are passing from floor to floor. 

The classrooms are lighted on the unilateral 
plan and are equipped with the most modern 
furniture and apparatus. The blackboard ar- 
rangement is such that reflection of light from 
the windows will not produce glare. The cloak- 
rooms are practically a part of the schoolrooms 
and are not cut off from the latter by means of 
doors. The openings to them are wide enough 
so that the teacher may keep the children under 
her eye at practically all times. Special atten- 
tion has been paid to the hygienic finish of the 
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building, particularly in the direction of reduc- 
ing the wood-trim and of using sanitary coved 
floors. 

The heating system consists of a steam-blast 
furnace, with automatic temperature control. A 
smal] amount of direct radiation has been placed 
in each classroom to keep the rooms warm at 
night when the fan is not in operation and to 
assist the blast in extremely cold weather. The 
fresh air is admitted into each room at a point 
approximately eight feet below the floor and 
the vitiated air is drawn out of the rooms thru 
vents, placed in the cloakrooms. This arrange- 
ment is designed especially to prevent any odor 
from the wraps being carried into the schoo!- 
room proper. 

The sanitary system of the building is of the 
most modern type. The toilet rooms are in the 
basement. Bubbling fountains have been placed 
in the corridor of the first floor and in the base- 
ment playrooms. 

The building cost, complete, $40,000, includ- 
ing the heating, ventilation, architects’ fees and 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDING AT DILLON, 
MONTANA. 
A Combination of Grade and Normal Training 
School Building. 

The new Training School Building, recently 
completed at Dillon, Montana, is an example of 
a special type of building that possesses many 
interesting features. The problem of the arch- 
itect was to construct a complete, all-round 
structure for ordinary school purposes and at 
the same time provide facilities for training in 
teaching for the students of Montana State 
Normal College, which is located at Dillon. 


The Normal College in return for the privi- 
leges of training for its students contributes 
about $12,000 per year toward the support of 
the local village school, which enrolls about 450 
pupils. Under the policy of the state of Mon- 
tana it was not possible for the Normal to share 
the expense of building, so that it was necessary 
for the local district to shoulder the entire finan- 
cial problem of construction. The school dis- 
trict has a population of over 2,000 and a valua- 
tion of $2,000,000. For a community of this 
size to erect a modern school building, with all 
the expensive needs which that term implies, 
and in addition to provide for all the training 
facilities demanded by the affiliation with the 
Normal shows enterprise and breadth of view to 
a high degree. 
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The building had to be erected, it must be 
remembered, in a section where bricklayers re- 
ceive eight dollars for an eight-hour day and 
cther laborers in like proportion. The school 
trustees, raising the largest sum possible under 
the law, thru sale of bonds and special levy, had 
available furfds to the amount of $75,000 for the 
building, exclusive of equipment. It was there- 
fore necessary for the board to economize as far 
as possible without actual detriment to the 
building. 

The building is rectangular, 106 feet by 115 
feet, and two stories in heighth, with full base- 
ment. The foundations are of concrete with a 
veneer of local stone to the top of the water 
table. The walls are of Salt Lake brick, with 
trimmings of cut stone. The halls have floors of 
reinforced concrete and walls of brick and the 
stairs are also reinforced concrete, making all 
corridors fireproof. The building is constructed 
in three units, the auditorium in the center and 
two wings for schoolrooms and other school pur- 
poses. The fireproof corridors separate the cen- 
tral unit and the wings from each other in such 
a way that in the event of fire there will be very 
little danger of its spreading beyond the unit 
where it originates, thus greatly lessening any 
possible loss. E 

Special emphasis has been placed on the sani- 
tary features in construction. The rooms are 
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TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDING, MONTANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, DILLON, MONT. 


lighted from one side only, the light coming 
from the pupils’ left. The building is warmed 
by direct steam radiation and ventilated by 
means of the plenum fan system. The tempera- 
ture of the rooms is regulated by automatic 
thermostats. Adjustable duck shades are used 
for all windows and they are of a type espe- 
cially desirable in a land of much sunshine. 
The toilet rooms are all ventilated and are con- 
structed without the use of wood so that they 
may be flushed out with the hose as often as 
necessary. The main toilets are in the base- 
ment, near the entrance, so as to be easily acces- 
sible from the playground. Adxiliary toilets 
for boys and girls are located on each floor. The 
basement toilets are to be in use at intermis- 
sions and the first and second floor toilets in- 
tended for emergencies during school sessions. 
Sanitary drinking fountains are installed in the 
basement and on each floor. Hot and cold water 
are provided at all washbowls and there is a 
special janitor’s washroom and sink on the first 
floor. The building is swept with a two-sweeper 
vacuum cleaner, of an approved design, and fur- 
nished with an automatic travelling “school tool” 
te get beneath the desks. The blackboards are 
of slate. The desks are single adjustable thru- 
out except two special schoolrooms, which have 
movable school chairs equipped with desk arms 
and with drawer for books. 
(Concluded on Page 72) 
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A ONE-STORY SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The progressive spirit of American architects 
and schoolmen which is seeking to constantly 
improve the design, arrangement and construc- 
tion of schoolhouses is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the new Ellwanger & Barry School com- 
pleted in the fall of last year at Rochester, N. Y. 
While two and three-story buildings have proven 
most economical and satisfactory in urban sur- 
roundings, their lack of flexibility, the necessary 
uniformity in the size and shape of rooms, and 
the hygienic and administrative disadvantages 
which they exhibit led the Rochester school 
authorities, a year ago, to seek an improved one- 
story type of school. The study which was in- 
stituted jointly by the architect and the school 
authorities led to several interesting conclu- 


sions: 


First, the one-story schoolhouse will be cheaper 
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Edwin 8S. Gordon, Architect, Rochester. 


than a two or three-story building, even taking 
into account the additional land required. 
Second, the classrooms may be lighted per- 
fectly from above by means of skylights which 
distribute the illumination equally to every part 
of each The annoyance of 
shades to avoid glare is obviated. 


room. adjusting 

Third, the plan is elastic and additions can 
be made at small cost. Special features such 
as domestic science rooms and kindergartens 
can be built when required and in any necessary 
form and size, without disturbing the regular 
classrooms. 

Fourth, the danger of fire and panic can be 
absolutely avoided because each classroom may 
have a separate exit leading directly into the 
open. 

Fifth, great rapidity of construction may be 
attained in the one-story buildings by reason 
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of their great extent. This proved to be a fact 
in the case of the present school which was com- 
pleted in practically four months’ time. 

The Ellwanger & Barry School which was 
built as a result of the study mentioned above 
is a complete grade building with sixteen class- 
rooms, a kindergarten, manual training and do- 
mestic science rooms, an assembly hall and a 
plunge. The plan as shown in the accompany- 
ing cut is that of a huge letter U with the 
assembly hall, boiler room and plunge occupy- 
ing the space between the arms. All of the 
rooms are on one floor except the boiler room 
which is depressed and the assembly hall which 
is two feet beneath the general level. 

The classrooms have, in addition to the saw- 
tooth skylights, each, two windows and a glazed 
door to remove the depressing effect of bare 
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walls without a familiar prospect of streets, play- 
grounds and houses. 

The school occupies a level site about 250 by 
400 feet in size. The building itself is 120 by 
270 feet and has brick walls resting on concrete 
footings. The exterior is faced with cement 
plaster and red vitrified brick and the roofs are 
tile and slag. All of the interior partitions as 
well as bearing walls are of brick and the boiler 
room is entirely enclosed in fireproof materials. 

The floors of the classrooms are of hard maple, 
set upon a concrete foundation which is thoroly 
damp-proofed. In the corridors a composition 
floor has been used. The walls are plastered 
and the necessary woodwork is of ash. The heat- 
ing system consists of a direct steam plant 
under automatic temperature control. The ven- 
tilation is furnished by a fan, delivering washed, 
moist, warm air to each classroom. 
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The total pupil capacity of the building is 
600 or an average of 35 children per classroom. 
The auditorium will seat about 525, which is 
sufficient for all the pupils above. the kindergar- 
ten and the primary grade. 

The total cost of the building was $95,000, or 
$160 per pupil. Figured on the basis of cubage 
the cost was only fifteen cents. The heating 
plant involved an expenditure of $27,000. 

The architect was Mr. Edwin 8S. Gordon, Sib- 
ley Building, Rochester. 

THOMAS STREET SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The new Thomas Street School Buildin», 
Rome, N. Y., is of fireproof construction thru- 
cut except the roof support, which is of wood 
covered with heavy planking and asbestos roof- 
ing material. The exterior walls of the build- 
ing, below grade are of concrete; above grade the 
walls are of light impervious gray brick, trim- 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, THOMAS STREET SCHOOL, ROME, N. Y. 


Mr. F. W. Kirkland, Architect, Rome. 
The large session rooms of the Seventh and Eighth Grades have skylights in 


side windows. 


LONGITUDINAL AND CROSS SECTIONS, ELLWANGER & BARRY SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


med with terra-cotta and stone. All of the 
brick work and the interior partitions are of 
hollow tile blocks; the floor construction is of 
concrete slabs for the short spans and concrete 
and floor-tile for the long spans. Ample air 
space is provided beneath the ground floor of the 
grade rooms. The finish of all the interior walls 
is of cement plaster, the grade rooms, corridors 
and teachers’ rooms having a fine float finish 
and the walls of the-toilet and coat rooms hav- 
ing a smooth hard trowel finish. The corridors 
and the stairways have a white cement wains- 
coting five feet high, provided with sanitary 
cove base. This base is used in all the rooms 
of the building. 

In general, all of the floors of the building are 
oz white maple laid on strips embedded in cin- 
der concrete. The floors for the toilet rooms, 
coat rooms, ground-floor corridors, boiler room 
and fan room are of concrete with cement sur- 
face treated with two coats of water proofing 
and cement finish. The entrances are provided 
with tile floors. The interior wood finish is of 
plain oak in a simple and neat design. The 
doors are all of the flush sanitary construction, 
without panels or moldings. The upper portion 
of the doors in the grade rooms, teachers’ and 
principal’s room is provided with plate glass. 
The stairways are of reinforced concrete with 
slate treads and are well lighted and of easy 
access to the various parts of the building. 

The building contains nine standard grade 
rooms, with seats for forty pupils each, provided 
with adjoining coat rooms, five of which on the 
first floor are provided with coat and emergency 
toilet rooms for each sex. The large rooms on 
the second floor for the seventh and eighth 
grade are provided with separate coat and toilet 
rooms for each sex, and have a seating capacity 
of 204 pupils. The lighting of these two large 
rooms is effected by the windows and by the 
means of large skylights, which are of the saw 
tooth construction and face the north light. 
The lighting in these two rooms is especially 
effective and agreeable. All of the rooms of the 
building are provided with windows having glass 
area of more than 20% of the floor surface. 
The upper portion of the windows is provided 
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with prism glass which effects a more uniform 
distribution of the light in the rooms. 

On the first floor are found the principal’s 
room and the teachers’ room. Each of these 
rooms is provided with coat rooms and adjoin- 
ng toilet rooms; access to these rooms is from 
the front entrance and from the corridors. On 
this floor off the main corridor is provided the 
janitor’s closet. 

The space for the heating plant is at the rear 
center of the building and is placed at a lower 
elevation than the ground floor. Near this 
heating space are provided ample coal pockets, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, THOMAS STREET SCHOOL 


THOMAS STREET SCHOOL. ROME, N. Y 
F. W. Kirkland, Architect, Rome. 


which come directly under one of the grade 
rooms. Special attention has been given to the 
heating and ventilation plant, which is designed 
by a competent heating and ventilating engin- 
eer. The heating is effected by low pressure 
steam and tempered fresh air supplied by an 
electrically driven fan for ventilation. Extra 
provision has been made for the ventilation of 
all toilet rooms and toilet fixtures, these being 
connected by separate air ducts to an-air cham- 
ber and fan which discharges the vitiated air 
thru a separate ventilator in the roof. A small 
motor operates this fan so that at all times posi- 
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tive and thoro ventilation of all toilets and fix- 
tures is accomplished. The air supply thruout 
the building is provided with humidifiers so that 
the air at all times is sufficiently moist to be 
agreeable and healthful. All of the ventilating 
and heating apparatus is under automatic con- 
trol. 

Artificial lighting of the building is provided 
for by electrical lights with fixtures placed so as 
to provide for a uniform distribution of the 
light. The fixtures are semi-indirect and have 
proven very effective and pleasing. The 


(Concluded cn Page 74) 
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SUPERINTENDENCY CHANGES 


Of the 4620 cities and villages of the United 
States having a population exceeding one thou- 
sand persons, at least 900 will change superin- 
tendents during the coming summer vacations. 
This means that practically one-fifth of the 
urban schools of the country will have new ad- 
ministrative heads and will undergo all the 
attendant experiences of readjustment and 
change. 

It is not our purpose to discuss here the evils 
of the instability of the superintendent’s office, 
but to repeat a suggestion of Mr. George B, 
Aiton, recently State Inspector of high schools 
for Minnesota, namely, that all changes in 
superintendencies be made about January first. 

Under the present plan an incoming superin- 
tendent finds himself in charge of a school sys- 
tem which has been on vacation for two or three 
months and which has “lost momentum”. Many 
of the pupils are new in their surroundings; 
many of the teachers are new and unaccustomed 
to the particular work in hand. There is a 
general feeling of uncertainty and unrest until 
teachers and children have “caught the stride.” 
Everywhere, September is a month of adjust- 
ment and readjustment which requires firm and 
tactful direction, prompt action in emergencies, 
and energetic and sure control. A new super- 
intendent is hardly in position to “tackle his 
job” with the certainty which is necessary. 

The only solution of this difficulty seems to 
be in mid-year changes, about January first. 
Mr. Aiton explains the advantages in this pro- 
cedure: “A superintendent taking hold January 
first would come into a school system that was 
in full swing, and he would get his first ac- 
a‘aintance with it under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. He could arrive early and spen| 
some time in learning conditions before getting 
into the saddle. Teachers, pupils and the com- 
munity would be under the momentum of a 
half year’s school accomplishment. If he had 
the right tact and adaptability, he could catch 
the stride and maintain the pace or set a faster 
one. All concerned would benefit.” 

It should be remarked that the experience of 
large cities, which have had superintendency 
changes during the school year, has been most 
favorable. 


SCHOOL-BOARD RULES. 

The rules and regulations of school boards, 
as they constitute the system of checks ‘and 
balances which fix the relations and duties of 
members, officers and teachers, are the important 
basis upon which depends much of the success 
of school administration. 

The longer a man holds a school-board mem- 
bership the better he understands how important 
a wise and conservative set of rules is, and how 
dangerous it is to rescind or amplify it with- 
out caution and due deliberation. It is usually 
the new and inexperienced committeeman who 
is insistent for numerous and rapid changes to 
meet the first irregular situation which con- 
fronts him. 

Much may be said of the considerations which 
must be kept in mind in formulating a set of 
rules, embracing as these may, in some phase or 
other, thewhole range of school administrative 
principles and a considerable number of legal 
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principles. In general, all rules which are just, 
in accordance with the school laws, comprehen- 
sive in their ‘application and based upon com- 
mon sense, will be found most satisfactory and 
permanent. No rule, and no set of. rules, will 
apply to all schools or all communities. What 
may be wise in one city will be unwise in 
another as local conditions modify the applica- 
tion of general principles. 

Ordinarily, rules suffer from one of two 
faults; they are too loose and indefinite or they 
are too rigid and minute in detail. In the 
former case, they allow too wide a latitude and 
abuses of various sorts creep in without check; 
in the latter, freedom of action is hampered and 
emergencies cannot be met readily and expedi- 
tiously. In seeking and finding a golden mean 
tetween extremes is the problem which rules’ 
committees must solve. In general, directive 
rules may best tend toward completeness, while 
prohibitive measures best attain their object 
when they are limited to the most common 
abuses which are to be avoided. 

In adopting rules governing the personal con- 
duct of teachers in and out of classrooms, the 
greatest conflicts usually occur. This is parti- 
cularly true when the members of the board in- 
trude into such personal habits of teachers as 
smoking and moderate drinking, and such pleas- 
ures as dancing and “keeping company” (to use 
the phrase of a recent Illinois news dispatch). 
Unless these pleasures and pastimes have a dis- 
tinct effect upon the morals and discipline of 
the school, they lie outside the reasonable 
province of school-board regulation. When 
school morals are affected by them, a temporary 
resolution or other summary action will usually 
suffice without a permanent, and possibly pre- 
sumptuous, general rule. 

School rules should always confine themselves 
to legitimate matters of control and should seek 
to secure the greatest measure of efficiency and 
the widest freedom for the executive officers and 
classroom workers. 


THE IDEAL TEACHER. 

The ideal teacher, like the Millennium, is fre- 
quently discussed by schoolmen and sought by 
them. Like the Millennium, however, she has 
never been found and probably never will be, 
so long as womankind, as well as mankind, is 
subject to the failings and the foibles to which 
young flesh is heir. 

A practical ideal of the teacher which seems 
attainable has been formulated recently by Dr. 
Albert Shiels, head of the Division of Refer- 
ence and Research of the New York Board of 
Education. Dr. Shiels thus describes his ideal: 
“She will be ever courteous and disposed to co- 
operate with her fellow teachers. Professional 
loyalty will lead her to abstain from carping 
personal criticism. She must be prompt, accu- 
rate, obedient, industrious and enthusiastic. She 
will be familiar with the ideals and influences— 
social, civic, and home—that affect the view- 
point of her pupils. 

“She need not necessarily be good looking, 
but she must be neat and tasty in dress. She 
must be possessed of a voice neither harsh nor 
loud. She must cultivate dignity of demeanor, 
optimism, and humor. She must be quick to 
avoid fatigue, eye-strain, and the formation of 
sedentary habits. 

First among her intellectual endowments will 
be the ability to know more than her pupils. 
This requirement, in the opinion of Mr. Shiels, 
may be “provisionally assumed” : 

“Knowledge of the subjects of the elementary 
curriculum to a degree in excess of the knowl- 
edge which is to be' imparted to elementary 
pupils. Not only is this necessary for breadth 
of outlook and desirable culture, but also as a 
needed background for adequate instruction. 

“She should be familiar with the art of teach- 


ing, and with the requirements of the Board 
of Education, and she should be devoted to the 
ideals of the teaching profession. She should 
have a general acquaintance with current 
events. Finally, she will be possessed of “the 
courteous demeanor and sympathetic recogni- 
tion of the rights and privileges of others that 
distinguish the man and woman of fine feeling.” 


“SHOP EARLY” FOR SCHOOLS. 
That school-board authorities appreciate the 
truth of the argument made in this column, 
just one year ago, for “early purchase of school 
supplies” is evidenced by a news item which 
appeared recently in the Minneapolis Journal: 
“EARLY DEMAND ASKED FOR SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 


“Better service, better prices and better selec- 
tion are reasons given by F. E. Reidhead, execu- 
tive agent of the school board, for requiring 
supervisors to submit their requisitions for new 
material now instead of April 1 as has been the 
custom heretofore. Mr. Reidhead said the board 
had made the request because of complaints of 
manufacturers of school materials that every 
school system in the country is in the habit of 
waiting until June, or even July or August be- 
fore ordering materials for delivery by Septem- 
ber 1. This has caused a rush that has swamped 
the companies and caused delay in numberless 


cases.” 

Just as Mr. Reidhead says, “Better service, 
better prices and better selection” are the rea- 
sons why school boards should not delay their 
orders for school furniture and materials until 
the opening of the vacation season. So far as 
efficiency and economy are concerned, it is an 
administrative crime to constrict ninety per 
cent of the school purchases into two summer 
months. 


ATHLETIC SPORTS OR COMPETITIVE 
ATHLETICS. 

The recent convention of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association in St. Louis em- 
phasized anew the contention that athleties, as 
maintained in the average high school and eol- 
lege, are useless so far as the bodily health and 
strength of the great student mass are concerned 
and are a positive detriment to those who enter 
the competitive games and sports. 

Athletics must, as a medical periodical re- 
marks, be purged of the extreme efforts incident 
to constant fights for supremacy. The idea of 
merely playing to win must be replaced by a 
mild rivalry of perfection in form and com- 
plexity of performance. To this must be added 
the element of pride in perfect skill and above 
all, the joy of play—the underlying factor which 
gives value to all mental, as well as physical, 
recreation. 

CAUSE OF FAILURE. 

A New York man who has held a number of 
public offices of great importance and who has 
been a member of the board of education, de- 
clared recently that fatigue is the underlying 
cause of many of the shortcomings of boards of 
education. Speaking directly of the New York 
Board he said: 

“The reason, in my judgment, why the board 
of education is not more successful is because 
the members are frequently tired when they be- 
gin the work in committee or in the board itself. 
No man can give his best thought to any matter 
after he has spent the day in his business. A 
doctor who has had fourteen or more cases to 
attend to; a lawyer, who has had to give serious 
thought for hours to legal cases: a business- 
man, who has had to wrestle with his problems 
—none of these is in any condition to take up 
the affairs of a great corporation like the De- 
partment of Education after his day’s werk. 
That work must of necessity be left to the paid 
officials, who are capable, no doubt: but the 
members of the board are responsible to the 
public for the conduct of its affairs, and they 
should supervise and direct those affairs. 


“IT am convinced that if the members of the 
board were to devote the whole of a Saturday 
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afternoon to the business of the department, 
they would not have to meet more than once a 
month, and no man ought to be appointed who 
could not give up the necessary time to the busi- 
ness,” 


It is an undisputed fact that many school- 
board members come to meetings when they are 
too tired for hard, constructive work. The diffi- 
culty is solved in many communities by holding 
the sessions in the afternoon, beginning at 
three or four o’clock when the members are still 
relatively fresh and mentally active. Such an 
arrangement would be universally desirable even 
tho it might cut into the working day. 


OUR SCHOOLHOUSE PAGES. 

It has been the policy of the School Board 
Journal for some years to devote monthly a 
liberal amount of space to illustrations of new 
school buildings and to discussions of problems 
of school sanitation, schoolhouse design, con- 
struction and equipment. 

The purpose of our building pages has been 
twofold. Primarily, we have sought to famil- 
iarize both school boards and architects of 
schoolhouses with the fundamental principles 
of school architecture in so far as these differ 
from the ordinary principles of building con- 
struction. 

For architects, we have endeavored to present 
“facts and arguments leading to a better appre- 
ciation of educational requirements of schools 
and of the necessity of making buildings meet 
the same. For school authorities, we have en- 
deavored to produce a better understanding of 
the professional character and value of archi- 
tects’ services. 

For both we have endeavored to urge better 
standards, closer co-operation, better understand- 
ing of mutual obligations. 


MINCERTAINTY OF TEACHERS’ TENURE. 

Seventy-five teachers in 53 years is the story 
of one country school in Sauk County, Wiscon- 
sin, according to Geo. W. Davies, county super- 
intendent. 

While few city or country schools can ap- 
proach such a number of changes, the record is 
indicative of the general want of permanence in 
the teaching profession. 

Of all the causes advanced for this general 
condition three stand forth as most responsible : 
insufficient salaries, faulty lay administration 
and a want of professional stamina. 

The first cause need hardly be argued; every 
one knows of the insufficiency of teachers’ wages. 
The second reason must be laid at the door of 
the school boards whose members interfere wit 
the work of teachers, particularly in the country 
districts, allowing personal prejudice, politics, 
racial and religious hatred to dictate the re- 
moval of competent instructors. 


The general want of professional preparation, 
the lack of a code of ethics and the pernicious 
idea that teaching is a stepping stone to mar- 
riage or to another profession have also been 
instrumental. 

Of all the remedies proposed a tenure-of-office 
law by which no teacher can be removed except 
for incompetence, unprofessional conduct or lack 
of moral character is the only lasting measure. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SCHOOL-BOARD 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Of all the men who hold public office, none 
have higher motives or more unselfish purposes 
than the average members of village and city 
boards of education. Observers of, American 
political conditions declare this to be one of the 
most encouraging conditions in local govern- 
mental organization but point to the fact that 
school boards do not and cannot meet the full 
possibilities of their control of the school system 
unless a decided advance in the fitness of school 
directors takes place. Mere unselfish interest 
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and activity, is not the sole requirement for 
successful lay school administration. 

In this connection, the observations of a New 
England editor are of interest. Writing of his 


community, he repeats some truths that are of 
general application: 


“Now it is deplorabiy true that a man may be 
active with relation to the schools, and may 
do them more harm than good by his activity. 
Further than that, it is also true that he may, as 
he says, be interested, and may still be entirely 
unqualified to take any part in their direction. 
Something more is needed in a candidate for 
membership in the school board than that he 
hustles, and that he has persuaded himself that 
he wants to be a member, and that he is able to 
persuade his fellow citizens that he should be a 
member. 

“We -want to say, what seems often to be for- 
gotten, that, while membership in school com- 
mittee, rightfully fullfilled, may have a pleasur- 
able side, it must be a burden rather than a 
pleasure, if its responsibilities are faithfully dis- 
charged. No department of city government is 
more important, while there are aspects in 
which the school department is more import- 
ant than any other. No man ought to think of 
seeking membership unless he is prepared to as- 
sume and carry out obligations which must re- 
quire much time, anxious thought, and some- 
times self-sacrifice. It is not a trip of recrea- 
tion on which a man who means to be useful em- 
barks; it is a serious work. 

“Considerable could be said about the kind of 
men who should be members of the school com- 
mittee, and much has been said. Sometimes we 
hear it said that the ideal member of a school 
committee is an ‘educated’ person. If by an 
educated person is meant merely the subject of 
a long, formal course of school and college, we 
think the ideal is an illusion. If by education is 
meant the development of the faculty of dis- 
crimination, it is not material that the formal 
education should have been in one way rather 
than in another. A man with a string of initials 
after his name may or may not be the equal in 
efficiency of one who never reached the high 
school. He will not be as good a member of the 
school board if the latter can discriminate and 
he cannot. 

“For most members of the school committee, 
the first essential is that they know what they 
are about—and the only way they can know it 
is to see the schools in operation and, more than 
that, the schools in operation much. The com- 
mitteeman who aims to be useful ought to know, 
of himself, and thru his own observation, what 
the schools are doing, how they are doing it, and 
to some extent why they are doing it. He ought 
to see teachers, and particularly the best teach- 
ers, in their every day work, and he ought to 
see and hear teaching enough to be able to make 
just comparisons and to reach intelligent con- 
clusions. More than that, somehow he ought to 
get a considerable fund of information about 
what is going on in educational work elsewhere 
and he ought to be familiar with what the best 
educational leaders are saying and doing. If a 
man is not willing to take this upon himself, 
the people ought not to be willing to elect him. 
It means time and trouble and the giving up of 
some things a man would like to do. But if the 
work is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well 
—and the first requisite to doing it well is that 
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the man should know; that he shall know ex- 
actly what he is doing and exactly why he is 
doing it. And there is no possible way of being 
capable for this requisite except by patient and 
continued study of the schools at close range. 

“Nor is it any evidence of a candidate’s pros- 
pective usefulness that he wants to be a school 
committeeman because he has children in the 
schools, or because he has evolved out of frag- 
mentary and hearsay testimony theories of 
school management and methods that he would 
like to exploit. Men have gone into school com- 
mittees with the intent of reforming the schools 
only to discover that their own ignorance needed 
reforming first. If they make the discovery in 
season, it is well for the schools; if they do not, 
they are serviceable chiefly as awful examples, 
The man who gets into the committee for the 
sake of steering his children’s course thru the 
schools, is apt to do them more harm than good, 
and incidentally to harm other people’s chil- 
dren as well. It is altogether too‘ narrow a rea- 
son to be regarded with respect. And a man 
who forms theories of what the schools should 
be, when he has not seen the inside of a school- 
room since he was a boy, is ordinarily going to 
be no more than a mischievous meddler in af- 
fairs which he does not understand.” 

The general qualifications of school-board 
members have been so often repeated in these 
columns that they hardly need be repeated. If, 
in addition to high motives, the school-board 
members will add the study of school conditions 
to their legislative labors, with a good amount 
of independence and courage, they will not fall 


far below reaching a practical ideal of service. 


NO COMMENT REQUIRED. 

An unparalleled case of school-board penuri- 
ousness made the rounds of the press recently. 
The item read, in substance: 

Stewartsville, N. J. George A. Prohaska, sup- 
ervising principal of the local school, has been 
discharged by the board of education pecause 
he didn’t know how to care properly for the 
furnace in the school building. No fault was 
found with his ability as a teacher, but the 
board does not employ a janitor, and the prin- 
cipal has to do the work. 

Several times this winter school has been dis- 
missed because the furnace sent clouds of 
smoke into the schoolroom. Finally Mr. Pro- 
haska let the water get low in the boiler, which 
got out of order, so that the school boara uad to 
pay $200 to have it repaired. 

That was the last straw. The board asked 


the principal to look for another position after 
April 7. 


. 


Supt. H. B. Hayden who has been in charge of 
the public schools at Rock Island, Ill, for the 
past fourteen years, has tendered his resignation, 
to go into effect June 30. It is Mr. Hayden’s 
purpose to retire from school work and make 
his future home in Colorado. 


A bulletin of the Florida State Board of 
Health contains this statement: 

“Listen! Sixty per cent of the school build- 
ings in Florida has no toilet accommodations 
for either sex, either in the buildings or in any 
way connected with them or belonging to them. 
This statement is made on the highest authority 
in the state. Its true!” 


The use of the motion picture film in the high 
schools of Wisconsin and Illinois seems assured. 
In the former state, the university is establish- 
ing an educational film library; in the latter a 
chain of co-operating high schools is to be estab- 
lished. 


A soft answer may turn away wrath, but it 
seldom works on school book agents. 

You can drive a boy to college, but that will 
not necessarily make him think. 

Over-educated men are like over-fed men, only 
the indigestion is intellectual. 

The trouble with some superintendents is too 
little initiative and too much referendum. 

A pound of learning needs ten of sense. 

A successful school-board member may be 
known by the friends he doesn’t elect to teach- 
ing jobs. 
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RENTING SCHOOL BOOKS 


By THOS. E. SANDERS 


Several of my friends, during the past two 
years, have asked my candid opinion of renting 
books to pupils. I could not be honest without 
saying that in my judgment it is a failure. I 
believe it will be a failure in any elementary 
school. Below are my reasons for thinking so. 


1. The theory of economy to patrons. This 
is the first, last and only reason for renting books, 
and the theory is false. It is only the kind 
of economy which buys coal by the single bushel 
instead of by the ton. For example the Com- 
plete Arithmetic in my city sells for 40 cents or 
rents for 15 cents a year. It is used in our 
sixth, seventh, and eighth year. It will cost 
the parent 45 cents to rent the book or 40 cents 
to buy it. 


Remember, also, that when the child rents the 
book that the following provisions hold: ° 


1. If abused, lost, or stolen the parent must 
pay full value. 

2. The child cannot take the book from 
school. 

3. The child does not have the book for refer- 
ence during the long vacation. 

4. At the end of three years the child does 

not own the book. If he did, it would do 

service for a younger brother, or could be 

sold for ten or fifteen cents. 

The child loses during this time the sense 

of ownership, and the person who does 

not thrill at the possession of a book all 

his own has lost one of the uplifting 

pleasures of life. 

This same theory of economy to patrons takes 
funny shapes. See the ardent advocate of book 
renting before the school board telling how a 
book will rent on an average of five years, thus 
making a net profit to the board, and then hear 
him telling patrons what an enormous saving in 
the cost of books. Think how incompatible the 
two arguments. 

2. Footing the incidental expenses. “Jones, 
he pays the freight,” was a happy advertising 
phrase and is said to have made a millionaire. 
But in book renting the people pay the freight 
and it does not make millionaires. The freight, 
the expressage, the drayage, one-fourth of the 
time of a $1,200-a-year secretary, a week of 
each principal’s time, perhaps half a day a year 
of each teacher’s time, to say nothing of the 
superintendent’s time used up this way. So 
long as the time of the teacher and the principal 
is rated by the hour, without regard to what 
they do, it does not matter. But to take the 
time, vitality and thought of teachers and prin- 
cipals doing work that should be done by a 
shop girl at five dollars per week is the poorest 
of business sense. 

3. Suppose it saves the individual patron 
twenty cents a year. They tell us books are the 
demand of the school, hence they should be fur- 
nished at lowest possible cost. This is true: So 
is food, clothing, coal and other things essential 
to school. It would be just as logical to put teach- 
ers to running butcher shops, clothing stores, 
or selling coal in order that the person who has 
children can economize in necessary expenses. 
If the Board of Education will buy in whole- 
sale, pay freight and drayage, rent rooms, hold 
teachers accountable for every mistake or short- 
age, not count her time and energy worth any- 
thing or any detriment to the school, perhaps 
they could run a butcher shop and undersell the 
regular butcher as much as we do the dealer in 
bocks. Would it pay? Just as well as the book 
business. 


an 


4. It.is costly ta taxpayers. I can show any 
business man, if he will grant that a teacher’s 
time should be deyoted to teaching and not to 
running a ten-cent store, that for every dollar 
saved the patrons it costs the city two dollars 
to save it. Croakers about the waste in educa- 
tion'’should' turn their attention to the enormous 
waste of time, energy, and ‘attention’ now de- 
manded of teachers and principals doing things 


that ought to be done, and would be done by 
dealers at a vast saving to the public. 

5. Book renting is unsanitary. We try to 
rent to the same pupil year after year. This is, 
from the very nature of the case, impossible 
only to a limited extent. Let the person who 
has even the first principles of sanitation in 
mind examine some books after being rented 
for two years and ask him how many he thinks 
are really sanitary. 


6. Some of the annoying details. Here are 
a few of them. We might improve some of 
them, but these are details as we have been 
using them. 


1. The child may buy the book outright we 
shall say for 40 cents. 


2. The child may rent the book for fifteen 
cents a year. 

3. The child may exchange an old book for 
one year’s rent of the new book. 


4. If an old book is turned in on payment 
for a new book the child is allowed only 
ten cents for it. 

5. A book rented one year may be sold upon 
demand for twenty-five cents. If a book 
has been rented two years the child may 
buy it for ten cents. 

6. The child rents a book this week. Three 

weeks later he wants to buy it by paying 

the difference between rental price and 
sale price. You in the meantime have 

paid in the rental money. Here is a 

separate transaction to be carried and 

accounted for months later. 

A boy rents a book in one school and later 

is transferred to another. The second 

school must give out books and make a 

record that there is no rent because the 

rent was paid at another school. 

8. A boy quietly leaves school. You must 

secure the return of the books else the 

principal is responsible for them. 

Each year’s use of a book makes it a dif- 

ferent price in case it is lost, damaged, 

sold or stolen. 

10. When is a book well used? When is it 
abused? What is the fine? After the 
principal has decided all these things he 


ag 
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SUPT, A. BURNETT RHETT, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

A well deserved recognition of services in the cause 
of better schools was the election of Mr, A. Burnett 
Rhett to the presidency of the South Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Association at the recent conven‘ion in Spartan- 
burg. Mr. Rhett is a fine type of the Southern school- 
man, a successful teacher and a strong administrator. 
Since 1909 he has been superintendent of the Charleston 
schools. 


must then collect the fines. Great sport, 
this is. 

11. A boy rents a primary arithmetie in Sep- 
tember for 10 cents. He gets along ex- 
ceedingly well and is promoted to higher 
grade. Then he rents an advance arith- 
metic by paying 5 cents more. Both of 
these transactions must be kept separate. 

The whole trouble, in a nut shell, is, there 

must be a separate record kept of each individ- 
ual book. This costs more than the book is 
worth. Professional teaching, and professional 
service should not be devoted to such detail 
work. It costs too much. For every cent saved 
a patron it costs the city three cents. I doubt 
whether any strong virile principal, man or 
woman, can keep the accounts required, and 
make the reports demanded, without thinking 
old Testament adjectives which would not bear 
quoting in Sunday School. 

These are the reasons I advise my friends to 

keep clear of the book-renting problems. 


RURAL TYPE OF TEACHERS 


By C. E. EVANS, President South-West Texas Normal School, San Marcos, Tex. 


The State Normal Schools are the most ef- 
fective agencies for the training of the new 
type of teachers essential to the vitalization -of 
the country. Rural life must find itself in 
natural growth from within, not artificial stim- 
ulus from without. A veneer of urban ideals 
and urban practices is useless and inadequate. 
Urban life and urban schools, transplanted in 
the country, will aggravate rather than palliate 
or correct the difficulties in the solution of the 
rural problem. Saul’s armor did not fit David 
and would have wrought his destruction. The 
young man who “stays on the farm” is better 
material for making a good rural teacher than 
the one who is called “back to the farm” by 
failure and disappointment in the city. The 
city-bred young man and young woman who 
have little sympathy for and ‘slight adaptation 
to rural conditions will be @n-<expensive misfit 
and a colossal failure in the ‘tural school. City- 
mindedness must give way to rural-mindedness. 
Teaching in the country must be to the rural 
teacher an investment of his talent for genuine 
service. 


The State Normal Schools of Texas have 
made special provision for the training of teach- 
ers that will exemplify this ideal of teaching. 
Courses in general. agriculture, school garden- 
ing, plant culture, economic entomology, farm 
dairying, farm. creps, :live-stock judging and 
feeding;- irrigation and agricultural economics 


are offered. Manual training is open to young 
men and home economics for young women. 
The courses in agriculture, manual training and 
home economies do not stop with mere textbook 
mastery; they correlate these with other sub- 
jects; they give prominence to methods of teach- 
ing these branches in rural schools; they em- 
phasize laboratory training, farm demonstration 
work, cooking and sewing. If agriculture, man- 
ual training and home economies are to become 
effective instruments for fitting boys and girls 
for the real duties of life on the farm, and for 
genuine helpfulness in rural community affairs 
—not fads to please popular fancy—they must 
be taught by men and women capable of pre- 
senting them in a practical and interesting 
light. 


The Normal School should provide, either on 
the campus or in an accessible country school 
district, a model rural school in which stu- 
dents may do observation work and practice 
teaching. It is not enough for the prospective 
rural teacher to have training in the ordinary 
practice school, however well organized and ably 
directed such school may be; the rural teacher 
should have the practice teaching under condi- 
tions that duplicate, as nearly as possible, those 
of the best rural schools. The model rural 
school promotes rural spirit and rural sympa- 
thies, acquaints young teachers with the difficul- 
ties and problems of rural schools, and gives 
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Music Appreciation Music History Tones of Orchestral Instruments 

2 S Literature of Music Expression Folk Song Counterpoint Violin Clarinet 
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which no community need be ashamed of. What 
was accomplished in this instance by commun- 


mal-school students, marched out to the Neil 
School early in the morning to begin opera- 


Beiore And — 


The Neil School, McMinn County, Tenn., as it appeared at 8 A. M., July 11, 1913. 





tinted the walls a pearl-gray color, and hung 
pictures. The old desks were removed and new 
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; If invested in the Inside and Outside 
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Protection afforded your Free 
| Text Books by the 
i 
HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
Waterproof ($13.50 per 1000) Germproof 
Which Increase the Life and Service of your 
: books from One to Three Years, and Provide Aseptic Protection 
from Disease. 
It is the Only Book Cover that can withstand the daily hand- 
ling, wear and soiling of a full school year. 
. . : 1; . . é“ 9 : . 
For Quality, Price, Adjustability and Service specify “The Holden,” which is 
satisfactorily and economically used in Over 2,500 Cities and Towns. 
SAMPLES FREE—ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOLS 
Springfield, Massachusetts Miles C. Holden, President 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


Filing Equipment for Schools 


Globe-Wernicke Filing Equip 
ally more important than filing. 


are easily operated, units easily grouped and re-arranged. 
We have furnished many Educational Institutions with com- 


plete equipment for easy filing and quick finding of all records 


and correspondence. 


The standard forms of Record Cards as recommended by the National Educa- 
tion Association, and many, exact reproductions of special card forms used in 


various schools, colleges and Universities 
are shown in this book. Also photographs 
of equipment actually in use in schools. 


The book is well worth space on every 
Educator's desk. Copy gladly furnished 
on request. 


Note - Copies of “The World's Best 

* Books” by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, John Ruskin, William 
Dean Howells and others—a neat little book- 
let—will be sent in quantity for free distribu- 
tion to English classes. 


Write for School Equipment Catalog 
No. 379 


The Globe-Wernieke Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases—Fil- 
ing Cabinets—Stationers’ Supplies. 


Globe-Wernicke goods cost no more than 
the ordinary kind, and are for sale by agents 
in 1,600 towns. We pay the freight to your 
nearest railroad station. 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D.C. 


desks, supplied by the school district, were placed 
in the building. 

The outlay aggregated, in cash, $33 in addi- 
tion to the cost of the desks. It included twelve 
gallons of paint, five gallons of linseed oil, four 
paint brushes, one-half bushel of whitewash, 
weather boarding, lathing and nails, four win- 
dow shades, material for sash curtains, four 
pictures, a number of books to start a school 
library, and one American flag. When the work 
was completed the building presented as attrac- 
tive an appearance as a good one-room country 
school. 

One of the delightful features of the day was 
the social enjoyment that resulted from the 
gathering together of the workers. At noon a 
ticnie dinner was served by people in the neigh- 
borhood of the school. 





It is planned to repeat the demonstration in 

other parts of the State of Tennessee. 
N. E. A. PREPARATIONS. 
St. Paul in Readiness for Convention in July. 

Practically all the arrangements for the an- 
nual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Saint Paul, July 7 to 11 have been 
completed. The local committees in Saint Paul, 
under the leadership of Mr. John H. Mitchell, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, have been 
hard at work for months and have all the ar- 
rangements in hand. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel Saint Paul, 
one of the largest hotels in the West, and in 
the same also will be a number of the state 
headquarters. Saint Paul is a splendid hotel 
city and the local committee is ready to reserve 





After the Clean-up. 


The Neil Schcol at 4 P. M. of the same day 








ment is dedicated to the principle that finding is monument- 
Globe-Wernicke Equipment is sturdily made, drawers 








rooms for delegations or individuals who may 
require assistance in locating themselves. 

The city of Saint Paul is well supplied with 
halls for meeting places. The Municipal Audi- 
torium, a model of its sort, will be used for the 
general meetings and for some of the depart- 
ment sessions. This building, when thrown 
open, will seat more than 10,000 persons and the 
acoustic properties are such that every one in 
the audience can hear. By a simple mechanical 
device the building can be transformed into 
two separate halls, in which two meetings can 
be held at the same time without one interfer- 
ing in any way with the other. Many of the 
department meetings will be held in these two 
halls. Other sectional meetings will be held in 
the halls of the senate and the house in the new 
Minnesota state capitol building, in the halls 
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If invested in the Inside and Outside 
Protection afforded your Free 
Text Books by the 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 


Waterproof ($13.50 per 1000) Germproof 


Which Increase the Life and Service of your 


books from One to Three Years, and Provide Aseptic Protection 


from Disease. 


It is the Only Book Cover that can withstand the daily hand- 
ling, wear and soiling of a full school year. 


For Quality, Price, Adjustability and Service specify “The Holden,” which is 
satisfactorily and economically used in Over 2,500 Cities and Towns. 


SAMPLES FREE—ONE PRICE TO ALL SCHOOLS 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


correct conceptions of rural teaching, courses 
and administration. Among the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States that main- 
tain model rural schools may be mentioned the 
State Normal Colleges located at the following 
places: Kirksville, Mo.; Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Rockhill, S. C.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Cheney, 
Wash., and Chico, Cal. A number of other 
Normal Schools are now establishing or plan to 
establish model rural schools.—A ddress. 


ONE DAY’S WORK ON A COUNTRY 
SCHOOLHOUSE. 

It took one working day of eight hours to 
transform a Tennessee rural schoolhouse, that 
was in very bad condition, into a building of 
which no community need be ashamed of. What 
was accomplished in this instance by commun- 






Miles C. Holden, President 





ity co-operation could be carried out effectively 
by any superintendent, teacher, school improve- 
ment association, or school board. 

This unique and practical demonstration in 
school improvement was engineered by Prof. D. 
Riley Haworth, of the East Tennessee State 
Normal School. Mr. Haworth first secured the 
co-operation of the county board of education 
of McMinn County, Tenn., in which the demon- 
stration was carried out. He also secured the 
co-operation of the public teachers of the county 
and of the patrons of the Neil school, the plan 
being to show what any neighborhood can do in 
one day by united action in the improvement of 
school buildings and grounds. 

A band of teachers, school patrons, and nor- 
mal-school students, marched out to the Neil 
School early in the morning to begin opera- 


Before And — 


The Neil School, McMinn County, Tenn., as it appeared at 8 A. M., July 11, 1913. 


tions. An official photographer was taken along 
to make photographs of the school grounds, the 
building, and interior at 8 a. m. before work 
began, and again at 4 p. m. when the day’s 
work was completed. The “Before” and “After” 
pictures are reproduced on this page. 


The building at 8 a. m. was in as disreputable 
a condition as it could be and still be used for 
school purposes. The workers were armed with 
shovels, hoes, axes, carpenters’ tools, paint, 
whitewash, and soap. They nailed on new 
boards where they were needed, painted the 
building, built a chimney, cleaned up the rub- 
bish, scrubbed the floor, renovated the entire 
interior, constructed a bookcase for the teacher, 
tinted the walls a pearl-gray color, and hung 
pictures. The old desks were removed and new 
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are easily operated, units easily grouped and re-arranged. 
We have furnished many Educational Institutions with com- 


plete equipment for easy filing and quick finding of all records 


and correspondence. 


The standard forms of Record Cards as recommended by the National Educa- 
tion Association, and many, exact reproductions of special card forms used in 


various schools, colleges and Universities 
are shown in this book. Also photographs 
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Hamilton Wright Mabie, John Ruskin, William 
Dean Howells and others—a neat little book- 
let—will be sent in quantity for free distribu- 
tion to English classes. 
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Globe-Wernicke goods cost no more than 
the ordinary kind, and are for sale by agents 
in 1,600 towns. We pay the freight to your 
nearest railroad station. 
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desks, supplied by the school district, were placed 
in the building. 

The outlay aggregated, in cash, $33 in addi- 
tion to the cost of the desks. It included twelve 
gallons of paint, five gallons of linseed oil, four 
paint brushes, one-half bushel of whitewash, 
weather boarding, lathing and nails, four win- 
dow shades, material for sash curtains, four 
pictures, a number of books to start a school 
library, and one American flag. When the work 
was completed the building presented as attrac- 
tive an appearance as a good one-room country 
school. 

One of the delightful features of the day was 
the social enjoyment that resulted from the 
gathering together of the workers. At noon a 
ricnie dinner was served by people in the neigh- 
borhood of the school. 
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It is planned to repeat the demonstration in 

other parts of the State of Tennessee. 
N. E. A. PREPARATIONS. 
St. Paul in Readiness for Convention in July. 

Practically all the arrangements for the an- 
nual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Saint Paul, July 7 to 11 have been 
completed. The local committees in Saint Paul, 
under the leadership of Mr. John H. Mitchell, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, have been 
hard at work for months and have all the ar- 
rangements in hand. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel Saint Paul, 
one of the largest hotels in the West, and in 
the same also will be a number of the state 
headquarters. Saint Paul is a splendid hotel 
city and the local committee is ready to reserve 
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Neil Schcol at 4 P. M. of the same day. 


rooms for delegations or individuals who may 
require assistance in locating themselves. 

The city of Saint Paul is well supplied with 
halls for meeting places. The Municipal Audi- 
torium, a model of its sort, will be used for the 
general meetings and for some of the depart- 
ment sessions. This building, when thrown 
open, will seat more than 10,000 persons and the 
acoustic properties are such that every one in 
the audience can hear. By a simple mechanical 
device the building can be transformed into 
two separate halls, in which two meetings can 
be held at the same time without one interfer- 
ing in any way with the other. Many of the 
department meetings will be held in these two 
halls. Other sectional meetings will be held in 
the halls of the senate and the house in the new 
Minnesota state capitol building, in the halls 
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Why the Indian is Impressed with Civilization | 


One might tell the Indian of the wonders of 
Manhattan Island, but the story would not im- 
press him so deeply as his actually seeing what 
has taken place here, So with teaching the child. 
Let him see in picture form the essentials of any 
subject, Geography, History, Literature, Geology, 
etc., and those essentials will impress themselves 
indelibly upon his memory. 

The U. & U. Stereopticon Lantern View Method 
of Instruction places the important facts of the 
different school courses before the child in the 


bersome method, because each scene may 
be used to illustrate from two to six, in 
some cases ten or more, of the different 
study topics taught in the regular school 
courses. 





strongest psychological manner, bringing into 
activity the constructive imagination of the 


pupil, stimulating original thought and ex- 


pression through the skillful use of pictures. 


The System Includes 
The U. & U. Stereopticon Method of 

Visual Instruction is presented thru 
1,000 educational lantern slides ar- 
ranged according to a cross-indexed 
plan. The full teaching capacity 
is equal to 10,000 slides, selected 

on the usual ex- 

pensive and cum- 


ah 


of the old capitol building and in nearby 
churches. All of these buildings are within 
easy walking distance of the headquarters hotel 
and the Auditorium. Arrangements for a large 
exhibit of school work have been completed and 
plans for the commercial exhibits are nearing 
completion. A large hall wi!l be available for 
these exhibits and charges for space will be 
made only to cover the rental of the building. 
These plans are in the hands of the Associa- 
tion itself and will not be handled by the local 
committees. 


According to an announcement made by Sec- 
retary D. W. Springer the general program for 
the convention has been completed and practi- 
eally all of the departmental programs are in 
readiness. There will be six general sessions. 
The first will be given over to the addresses of 
greeting and response, the President’s address, 
and one other. The second session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the status of women. 
“The Educational Advancement of Women” 
will be discussed by four women of distinction 
from different parts of the United States. The 
third session will be given to the discussion of 
the Final Report of the Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries and Cost of Living. The subject of the 
fifth session will be “Education in a Democ- 
racy.” The sixth session will be given over to 
a series of ten-minute speeches on “The Needs 
of the Schools.” These speeches will be chiefly 
from the ex-Presidents of the Association. 

From a picturesque standpoint Saint Paul 
with its rivers and lakes and its summer attrac- 
tions will be at its best at the time of the con- 
vention. A committee on excursions has been 
at work for some time planning excursions and 
other special attractions which will be an- 
nounced soon. While the railroads have not yet 
fixed a rate for the meeting they are planning 
for special excursions to all points of interest in 
the Northwest and West, including Glacier and 
Yellowstone National Parks. 
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ADVANTAGES OF SCHOOL CONSOLI- 
DATION. 

Professor W. M. Denison, Inspector of High 
Schoo's in the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, has summarized the argu- 
ments for school consolidation, as follows: 

1. It insures a larger per cent of enumerated 
pupils enrolled, reduces irregular attendance 
and prevents tardiness; prevents wet feet and 
clothing, and colds resulting therefrom. 








MR, J. Y. 


JOYNER, 
Raleigh, N. C, 

At the close of the four-day convention of the Con- 
ference for Education in the South and of the Southern 
Educational Association in Louisville, Ky., Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner was elected president of both organizations. A 
plan for consolidating the two organizations was set in 
motion 
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The Authority. 


Each of the 1,000 lantern slides used 
in teaching the different subjects repre- 
sented in the system is completely and 
technically described by the highest edu- 
cational authority in the country, and the 
work accomplished covers the entire 
visualistic requirements of the Graded 
and High Schools, 


How Supplied. 


The 1,000 slides are supplied in cabi- 
net form, crossed-indexed and so classi- 
fied as to render the full teaching value 
of the entire collection instantly avail- 
able. 


This is only a part—permit us to send 
you a full description of the system with 
catalogs of lanterns, etc., etc. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
New York 
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2. Pupils can be better classified and graded. 


3. Pupils are under the care of a responsible 
person from the time they leave home in the 
morning until they return at night. No quar- 
re!ling, improper language nor improper conduct 
on the way to and from school. 

4. It affords the broader companionship and 
culture that comes from association. 

5. Pupils can have the advantage of better 
schools, better heated, better ventilated and bet- 
ter supplied with apparatus, ete. 

6. Better teachers can be employed; pupils 
will have the advantage of that interest, enthu- 
siasm and confidence which large classes always 
bring. 

7. It is more economical. Under the new 
plan the cost of tuition per pupil on the basis 
of total enrollment has been reduced from 
$16.00 to $10.48; on the basis of average daily 
attendance, from $26.66 to $16.07. This state- 
ment is from the sub-districts Nos. 10 and 13, 
Lake County, Ohio. 

8. It permits-a better grading of the schools 
and classification of pupils. It allows pupils 
to be placed where they can work to the best 
advantage, the various subjects of study to be 
wisely selected and correlated and more time 
given to recitations. Pupils work in graded 
schools, and both teachers and pupils are under 
systematic and closer supervision. 

9. It affords an opportunity for thoro work 
in special branches, such as drawing, music and 
nature study. It also allows an enrichment in 
other lines. 

10. It opens the doors to more weeks of 
schooling and schools of a higher grade. The 
people in villages, almost invariably, lengthen 
the school year and support a high school for 
advanced pupils. 

11. It quickens public interest in the schools. 
Pride in the quality of work done secures a 
greater sympathy and better fellowship thruout 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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By PAUL KREUZPOINTNER, Altoona, Pa. 


In the Scueo. Boarp Journat for April the 
question is raised: Is the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence worth the expendi- 
ture of more than a hundred thousand dollars 
which it costs annually? While this is a legiti- 
mate question from both the standpoint of the 
taxpayer and the pedagog, it should not be 
difficult to answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. Assuming a maximum expenditure of 
$200,000 for the Richmond convention, includ- 
ing cost of entertainment and wear and tear of 
shoe leather, then, with an attendance of 2,000 
members, there would be an average expense of 
$100 per member, and less, to the city the 
member came from, because in a few cases school 
boards would reimburse the superintendent com- 
pletely. In a majority of cases it would be 
found that the city does not pay more than 
three-fourths of the expenses incurred and often 
not even that much. Thus, on closer analysis, 
the question would be: Does it pay a city to 
send the superintendent to a convention, and 
what benefit is it to the latter to spend money 
out of his pocket to go there anyway ? 

The purpose of a teachers’ convention differs 
in no way from the purpose of any of the num- 
erous conventions held every year by a multi- 
tude of trade, commercial, engineering, scien- 
tific and professional societies, and that purpose 
is the exchange and interchange of ideas and 
experiences gathered by the members during the 
year in the course of their occupational activ- 
ity. But why should it be necessary to carry on 
this exchange and interchange of ideas and ex- 
periences thru personal contact at consider- 
able expense of money and time and not thru 
the cheaper and time saving agency of the 
numerous trade and professional journals who 
would often enough not only be willing to pub- 
lish such communications but in many cases 


pay for them, while the authors receive no pay 
if they present the same ideas at a conven- 
tion ? 

As to the question why such an exchange of 
ideas is desirable, the answer is that the field of 
knowledge and experience in any occupation 
has become so extensive and diversified that no 
man can possibly cover any one field completely ; 
and, in many cases, he can cover only a small 
part of the field of knowledge pertaining to his 
calling. Thus, engineering, medicine, law and 
other callings are divided into special fields of 
activity with requirements of their own. But 
no specialist, however expert, can be a master 
of his particular fields of knowledge and activ- 
ity without keeping in touch with the experi- 
ences of related fields of activity and the ideas 
resulting from these experiences, hence the ab- 
solute necessity nowadays of the freest exchange 
and interchange of ideas and experiences be- 
tween persons engaged in related callings. 

In addition to that there are constant changes 
taking place in conditions of life with conse- 
quent changes in human activities, these changes 
taking place sooner in one part of the country 
than in another, resulting in the additional 
necessity for any person, whatever his calling, to 
inform himself or herself, of the nature of these 
changes if he, or she, wishes to keep up with 
the struggle for existence. 

Now supposing all those who have been asked 
to speak at a convention would publish their 
papers in some journal. Would these contribu- 
tions attract the same interest and be read with 
the same attention, and make the same impres- 
sions upon the minds of the readers as the words 
and expressions of the speakers will make upon 
their hearers? Could there possibly be the same 
expression and exchange of opinion and discus- 
sion of the merits and demerits of the ideas and 
experiences presented, among those attending 
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the convention if the members did not come to- 
gether but merely read the paper ? 





If it is desirable at all to have an exchange 
and interchange of ideas and experiences be- 
tween persons occupied in related callings, and 
selfpreservation compels them to do so, it is 
obviously more practical and promotive of the 
purpose to come together in personal inter- 
course to get the full psychological benefit of the 
other fellow’s mental activity, even tho it cost 
more than the subscription for a trade paper 
or journal. 


Leaving out of consideration the purely com- 
mercial gain accruing locally from the gather- 
ing of large numbers of people, the educational 
influences and possible beneficial reactions upon 
the social life and technical and professional 
activities of a city or country arising from the 
presence of first-class conventions, is the reason 
that municipal or national governments often go 
a great ways to bring them there. And Euro- 
pean governments do a great deal more in this 
respect than our’ municipal, state, or national 
governments are doing. 

In most of our cities stated funds are reserved 
for the purpose of sending the heads of fire, 
water, health, police and engineering depart- 
ments to the annual conventions of these munic- 
ipal departments and large works and railroads 
frequently not only send their department 
heads, but also subordinates, to technical con- 
ventions so that the force may be permeated 
with the ideas and experiences offered at partic- 
ular conventions. Thus, the writer has one 
concern in mind where, aside from the depart- 
ment and division heads, six to eight of the 
office force are regularly sent to the annual con- 
vention of a related technical society, their ex- 
penses being paid by the company. In addi- 
tion they are furnished with copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the society. The sending of these 
men to the convention at considerable expense, 
is proof that the concern expects a tangible re- 
turn for the outlay, in greater efficiency; and 
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MOTION PICTURES IN SCHOOLS 


‘T HE Public School System of Boston, Massachusetts, 
recognized as one of the most perfect in this country, 
has realized the educational value of visual instruction 





sending them to the convention, in addition to 
furnishing them with copies of the proceedings, 
is proof that the personal intercourse and hear- 
ag of the discussions is considered of greater 
value than merely reading what was said and is 
worth the money expended. The same concern 
furnishes every foreman with a trade journal 
and causes some of them to become members of 
related societies, paying their dues and expenses 
to attend the monthly meetings. And there is 
no reason to doubt that the benefits derived by 
& private company from sending their employes 
to a convention at its own expense will also 
accrue, in a similar manner, to a municipality 
by sending the superintendent of schools to a 
teachers’ convention. 

The writer is under no personal or profes- 
sional obligations, as is a superintendent of 
schools, to keep up with the times in order to 
retain his position and professional standing in 
the community. Notwithstanding this, he pays 
his own expenses to attend as many of these 
educational conventions as he can, sometimes 
four a year, to familiarize himself with the prog- 
ress of educational thought. 

Judging from the confidence extended to the 
writer by educators he seems to have been able 
to modify considerably the misunderstandings 
and lack of appreciation of each other’s situa- 
tion and difficulties which used to prevail be- 
tween the teachers and the industries, concern- 
ing the aims of industrial education. This 
could not have been accomplished and confidence 
would not have been gained by staying at home. 
By comparing notes and exchanging opinions we 
learn to appreciate each other’s value and point 
of view. Was the cultivation of good will, 
mutual understanding, and confidence; the crea- 
tion of co-operative spirit between two strong 
social forces not worth the proportional ‘share 
of the expenses? And instances of similar bene- 
ficial reactions upon communities could un- 
doubtedly be multiplied. 

Of course some would be found who do not 


NINETY GOLD ST., 


benefit their communities five cents’ worth after 
returning from an educational convention, but 
some seed is lost at every sowing. 

In various instances the writer’s industrial 
experience, plus study of our educators’ needs 
was helpful in strengthening the hands of school 
authorities. In one case, during an educational 
convention, he was invited to address the board 
of education meeting during convention week, 
and it so happened that the writer was able to 
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sustain the superintendent in his endeavor for 
improved schools. What share of the total ex- 
penses of that convention was of worth te that 
city, assuming that that hour’s talk was worth 
something ¢ 

It is impossible to measure the value of con- 
vention influences by dollars and cents, but the 
practical American sense would not pay the 
price if there were no tangible value to be ob- 
tained. 


THE NEW OHIO SCHOOL LAWS 


The most important general revision of a 
state code of school laws, since the passage of 
the Pennsylvania code in 1910, was recently en- 
acted by the Ohio legislature. The unsatisfac- 
tory conditions of many of the Ohio rural 
schools led, some years ago, to the formation of 
an organization whose special work was the 
study of country schoo's and country-school 
problems.- Simultaneously, the State Depart- 
ment of Education inaugurated a campaign for 
better schools. The Department began its activ- 
ities by making careful examinations of condi- 
tions and then compiling information on length 
of school terms, attendance, professional train- 
ing, ete. The study of the Department showed 
a pressing need for better supervision and for 
a general uplift of the country schools. It was 
found that there were-more than 1,500 country 
schools, with less than twelve pupils in attend- 
ance, that there was a great lack of uniformity 
in the courses offered and that the general in- 
terest. in the schools was at a very low point. 

To bring all of the infermation into a definite 
form, and to base the eampaign for improve- 
ment upon facts including all the country 
schools, a state survey was organized, about a 
year ago, which collected-a vast amount of data, 
tabulated it and presented it to the legislature 
in the form of a report. As a result of this re- 
port, the legislature enacted what is equivalent 


to a revision of the most important parts of the 
Ohio School Code. The chief features of the 
legislation are summarized below: 


Supervision Law. 

Hereafter the school districts of the state shall 
be styled respectively city school districts, vill- 
age school districts, rural school districts and 
county school districts. All school districts that 
were previously township or special school dis- 
tricts are now known as rural school districts. 
The boards of education in these school districts 
are elected by the local authorities and their 
duty will be very much the same as before the 
new code was passed. : Under the new code no 
rural school district hereafter created will con- 
tain less than fifteen square miles of territory. 


The county school district shall consist of all 
the village and rural school districts of the coun- 
ty, including any territory attached to the school 
district of the county for school purposes, and 
excluding the territory attached to school dis- 
tricts in other counties for school purpuses, and 
excluding the city school districts within the 
county. 

The board of education of any village school 
district containing a population of 3,000 or more, 
and less than 5,000, may have their district set 
apart from the county school district. However, 
whenever a village school district is exempted, 
such school district shall not be entitled to re- 
ceive state aid for purposes of supervision or 
teachers’ training courses, The county school 
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“*No school policy is more short-sighted than the one which overlooks the value of 
permanency in erection of school houses.”’ 
——— School Board Journal 


“*I desire to express the wish that some day in the near future more pains will be 
taken to make school houses beautiful in external appearance as well as commo- 


dious within.”” 
Prof. Fletcher B. Dresslar 
U. S. Bureau of Education 
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districts shall be under the supervision and con- 
trol of a board of education composed of five 
members, elected by the president of the village 
and rural boards of education in the county 
school district. At least three members of such 
boards shall be residents of rural schoo! districts, 
and one member shall be a resident of a village 
school district. No two of these members shall 
live in any one school district of the county. ‘The 
presidents of these village and rural district 
boards shall meet on the second Saturday of 
June, 1914, for the purpose of electing the mem- 
bers of the county boards of education. The 
terms of office of the members of the county 
boards of education shall begin on the 15th day 
of July, 1914. The county board of education 
shall meet on the third Saturday in July, 1914, 
for the purpose of organizing, All members of 
the county board of education shall receive their 
necessary traveling expenses while attending 
their regular meetings. 

The county board of education, not later than 
July 20, shall appoint a county superintendent 
for a time not longer than three years, commenc- 
ing on the first day of August, 1914. ‘rhe quali- 
fications of the county superintendent shall be: 

1, At least five years’ experience as superin- 
tendent and hold a high school life certificate or, 

2. Six years’ experience in teaching; two 
years’ additional experience in teaching, and be 
the possessor of at least a three-year county high 
school certificate, or, 

3. Five years’ experience as superintendent, 
and be the holder of a county high school cer- 
tificate, and also be a graduate from a recog- 
nized institution of college or university rank, or, 

1. Five years’ teaching experience with one 
year’s professional training in school adminis- 
tration and supervision,-in-a recognized school 
of college or university rank, and be. the- holder 
of a high school certificate, or, 

5. Five years’ teaching experience with one 
year’s professional training in school administra- 
tion and supervision in a recognized school of 
college or university rank, and be the holder of a 
county high school certificate, and be a graduate 





from a recognized institution of college or uni- had one year’s experience. The county super- 


versity rank. 

Any teacher who has the above qualifications, 
regardless of where they live, are eligible to 
apply .for these. positions. 

The county superintendent shall be the clerk 
of the county board of school examiners. The 
other two members of the examining board shall 
be a district superintendent and one other 
teacher, who shall teach in the county school 
district or exempted village district. 

The county board of education has the power 
to divide the county into supervision districts, 
and over each of these supervision districts 
there shall be a district. superintendent. This 
district superintendent will have from 20, the 
minimum, to 60, the maximum number of teach- 
ers. The state Will assist in paying the district 
superintendents’ salary. The state will pay one- 
half up to $750; and in case of the county super- 
intendent the state will pay one-half up to 
$1,000. Thus the district superintendent’s sal- 
ary will be $1,500 and the county superintend- 
ent’s salary will be $2,000. But higher salaries 
can be paid if the boards electing each of these 
superintendents desire to do so. These district 
superintendents are to be elected by the boards 
of education for which they work. Their quali- 
fications are: 

1, Three. years’ experience in 
vision and be the holder of at 
high school certificate, or, 

2. Four years’ experience in teaching, one 
year’s additional experience in supervision, or 
one year’s training in supervision in an institu- 


school super- 
least a county 


tion of college or university rank, and be the 
holder of state life and county school certifi- 
cates, or, 

3. Three years’ experience in  (¢eaching, 


graduation from a first grade high school or its 
equivalent, and in addition thereto, two years’ 
work in professional training in a recognized 
institution, of college or normal school rank, 
The first election of a district superintendent 
shall be for one year, and he may be elected for 
a term not to exceed three years after he has 


intendent is given authority to nominate district 
superintendents, and the district superintendents 
are given authority to nominate teachers. 


Certification Law. 

Hereafter the State Board of School Examin- 
ers shall issue life certificates to teachers who 
meet certain qualifications, 

All teachers who now hold a two, three, five 
or eight year certificate, and have five years’ 
experience, are exempt from normal training. 
Teachers that do not possess these qualifications 
shall take professional training before entering 
the profession, as follows: 

After January 1, 1915,-not less than six weeks 
of professional training will be required for 
elementary certificates, This professional train- 
ing will increase six weeks each year, and by 
1920 all teachers must have one year’s profes- 
sional training and at least two years’ instruc- 
tion in a recognized high school. 

After January 1, 1915, all applicants for spe- 
cial and high school certificates shall have had 
at least two years in an approved high school, 
and after January 1, 1920, such applicants ‘shall 
be graduates of a first grade high school, or its 
equivalent. They shall also, possess: the quali- 
fications enumerated for elementary certificates. 
Any teacher that takes an examination will be 
given a certain number of questions in each 
branch and also a practice test in actual teach- 
ing. This practice test in actual teaching is to 
be given by the district or county superintend- 
ent, or the person, in charge of the practice work 
at the normal school or university. 

Three normal schools in each county will be 
established in connection with first grade high 
schools for the training of rural teachers. These 
will receive $1,000 annually and will be located 
by the superintendent of public instruction. 


Standardization: 

The elementary schools are to 
as well as the high schools, The schools will 
be classified.as follows: . Second grade, one room 
rural schools, and first grade, one room rural 


be standardized 
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Full particulars from a standpoint of economy 
and sanitation will be furnished on request. 


DEPARTMENT ‘“‘E”’ 


West Disinfecting Company 


Home Office: 12 East 42d Street 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





schools. Second grade consolidated schools 
composed of two rooms or more and first grade 
consolidated schools composed of three rooms 
or more. These elementary schools are to be 
standardized by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, assisted by the four State Super- 
visors of Agricultural Education. Before these 
elementary schools can be so Classified they 
must meet certain requirements as to library, 
apparatus, teacher with a proper certificate and 
experience, have clean grounds, and have the 
buildings in good repair, and other essentials 
that go to make up a good school. When these 
elementary schools meet these requirements as 
specified in the law, a first grade, one room 
rural school, will receive $25 annually from the 
state treasury; a second grade consolidated 
school will receive $50, and a first grade con- 
solidated school will receive $100 annually from 
the state treasury. When the elementary schools 
are thus standardized the pupils graduating from 
the eighth grade from these recognized element- 
ary schools will be entitled to attend any high 
school in the state without examination. By this 
new plan school buildings, school courses, and 
general school equipment, as well as the teach- 
ers, will be examined and made to come up to 
certain requirements, instead of continually ex: 
amining the child. The pupils in elementary 
schools that do not meet the requirements of 
our standardization law will be certified to the 
high school on the certificate of the district 
superintendent having charge of the district. 
This law further provides that a graduate of any 
first grade school as recognized by the State De- 
partment of Education will be entitled to enter 
the arts course of any college, university or 
normal school, supported by the state, without 
examination. 


Distribution of State Funds Law. 

The new law on the distribution of state funds 
puts a premium on attendance at school by pay- 
ing each district from the state common school 
fund, $30 per teacher and dividing the rest of 
the fund according to the average daily attend- 
ance. This will be a considerable improvement 
over the distribution of the funds on the $2 per 
enrollment basis as was the case heretofore. 


State Aid to Weak Districts Law. 
This law provides for state aid to weak dis- 
tricts and appropriates $85,000 annually for this 


New York City 








purpose. All schools must be in session eight 
months in the year. The minimum salary for 
teachers without training is $40 per month; with 
six weeks’ professional training, $50 per month; 
graduate of a normal school for the training of 
teachers, $55 per month. The minimum for high 
school teachers in these state aided districts will 
be $70 per month. 


The Teaching of Agriculture in the Public 
Schools Law. 
This was not an entirely new law, but was a 
revision of the former Cahill law that provided 
for the teaching of agriculture in all schools out- 
side of the city districts. It provides for the 
appointment of four State Supervisors of Agri- 
cultural Education, as did the old law, but in the 
new draft these supervisors are inspectors of all 
subjects that are related to agriculture, instead 
of just agriculture alone, as was the case in the 
original draft. These supervisors will also aid 
in the standardization of schools; encourage 
county fair boards to establish young peoples’ 
agricultural exhibits at each annual county fair; 
give special addresses on agriculture and related 
subjects at teachers’ institutes; farmers’ insti- 
tutes; and farmers’ schools and prepare courses 
of study in agriculture and related subjects for 
the use of the schools. 


Inspection of High Schools Law. 

The high schools will be more thoroly in- 
spected than ever before. There will be two 
full time inspectors of public high schools from 
the State Department of Education; two from 
the College of Education of the State University, 
and one from the College of Education in each 
of the State Normal Schools. These all work 
under the direction of the Superintendents of 
Public Instruction, and all report to him. Thus 
there will only be one set of men that classify 
the high schools, which is quite an improve- 
ment over the old law that provided for classi- 
fication, both by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and by the State University. 


Administration. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
given a great deal of authority as the head of 
the school system of Ohio. It is his duty to 
standardize ajl the public schools that wish to 
come under the provisions of the new code; also 
all the colleges, unjversities and normal schools 





that are preparing teachers for the profession 
of teaching. In addition to the above all profes- 
sional certificates will be issued from the De- 
partment of Education, and must have the State 
Superintendent’s approval. The purpose of the 
new code is to leave as much local authority in 
the mamagement of the school as possible, but 
at the same time give the head of the school 
system of Ohio the opportunities of requiring all 
schools to meet the standard of efficiency. 

Under the provisions of the new Constitution, 
adopted in the fall of 1912, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is now appointed for four 
years by the governor of the state. All em- 
ployees working for the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction other than the chief clerk and 
the assistant superintendent, are under State 
Civil Service, 

A PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL SAFETY. 

Mr. Fred L. Keeler, superintendent of public 
instruction for Michigan, has made public a list 
of ten requirements which he considers essential 
for safeguarding schoolhouses against the dang- 
ers of fire and panics. The requirements are: 

No new school building should be recommend- 
ed more than two stories in height, with three 
stories as the absolute limit. 

Plans for new buildings should call for fire- 
proof construction, by an architect who knows 
what fireproofing means. 

Each floor, in large schools, should be con- 
structed with fireproof partitions, and so ar- 
ranged that each section may be completely shut 
off from every other section, 

Heating plants should be separated from the 
remainder of the building by fireproof walls, ceil- 
ings and doors. 

Assembly rooms should be located on the 
ground floor. ‘ 

Attics should be cut by, at least one partition, 
to prevent draughts. 

The stairs should be located at opposite ends 
of the building, and lead directly to the exits. 

Halls should be wide, light and absolutely free 
from obstruction. 

Outer doors should be furnished with “panic 
bolts,” which can be opened from the inside by 
light pressure. 

Automatic sprinklers should be located in 
store and fuel rooms. 
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Patents Pending 


Electric Machines, Accessories, 
etc. 





Balances of All Kinds 





Dissecting Microscopes, 
Compound Microscopes, etc. 




















Flasks, Beakers, Funnels and 


Improved Steel Pulleys 
other Glassware 


of All Kinds 


May and June are the Best 
Months to Order 


Science Apparatus 





In the interest of better shipping service, we strongly 
recommend ordering your science apparatus now, be- 
fore the Fall rush begins. Don’t delay orders till July 
or August. By doing so, you avoid delays in shipping, 
as the influx of orders at the eleventh hour always 
causes delays and disappointment. You can help us 


render you efficient service if you will accept our 
suggestions. 


We are preparing for a large business this Fall, as the 
interest in scientific instruction is growing faster than 
most other branches of educational work. 

















MINA 


Dissecting Sets, Instruments, 
Material, etc. 





Vernier Calipers, Micrometer Cali- 
pers, Meter Sticks, etc. 
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Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CLOCK SYSTEMS--- 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Home Office and Factory 


in conducting any school. 


Our clocks require no batteries. 








Chicago, Ill. 







In hundreds of schools thruout the country the Hahl 
Pneumatic Master Clock or Program Clock is rendering 
sustained satisfactory clock and bell service---the kind of 
service that makes for order and discipline---valuable aid 


Master Clock operates them with 


its own mechanism. Operation positive, simple, economical. 


Write for Estimates 
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SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK. 


In following up a very successful experiment 
of giving school credit for home work performed 
by high-school students, Supt. C. H. Barnes, of 
St. Cloud, Minn., has devised a plan for giving 
similar credit for definite home and outside work 
done by children in the grades above the fourth. 
While the plan which has been adopted is tenta- 
tive, its first trial has given promise of even 
greater success than the similar plan in the 
secondary school. 


In addition to satisfactory class work and 
examinations in the regular work of the school, 
Mr. Barnes proposes that all children shall be 
entitled to promotion with credit provided they 
obtain 300 points for home work. If they obtain 
500 points they will be entitled to promotion 
with honor. 

Six weeks’ faithful and regular performance 
of the home duties and outside work, or school 
work listed below, with proper certification on 
the part of the parents, will entitle pupils to 
credit as indicated. 


Ten points for each: 1, Sawing, splitting and 
carrying in wood and kindling. 2. Building fires 
or tending furnace. 3. Caring for horse or cow 
and doing other barn chores. 4. Working in the 
school or home garden, or on the farm. 5. Mow- 
ing the lawn. 6. Making a bird-house and feed- 
ing the birds. 7. Learning to swim. 8. Keep- 
ing off the streets. 9. Arriving at school with 
clean hands, face, neck, teeth and nails and with 
hair combed, 19. Obtaining 100, in spelling 
daily. 11. Making noticeable improvement in 
handwriting. 12. Practicing music lesson thirty 
minutes daily. 13. Keeping regular savings ac- 
count with growing deposit. 14. Care of younger 
children. 15. Caring for the sick. 16. Mopping 
Sprinkling and iron- 


and caring for kitchen. 17. 








ing clothes. 18. Making and baking bread, bis- 
cuits or cake (exhibit), 19. Making piece of 
hand-work for the home. Five points for each: 
1. Caring for poultry and gathering eggs. 2. 
Delivering mik or carrying water. 3. Running 
errands cheerfully. 4. Doing without being told. 
5. Mowing the lawn. 6. Caring for walks and 
drives. 7. Making useful piece of woodwork 
for the home. 8. Cleaning vacant lot. 9. Stay- 
ing at home nights. 10. Retiring on or before 
nine o’clock. 11. Bathing at least twice each 
week. 12. Sleeping in fresh air. 13. Getting 
up in the morning without being called. 14. 
Preparing father’s lunch. 15, Helping with the 
breakfast, and with the dishes after breakfast. 
16. Preparing smaller children for school, 17. 
Writing weekly letter to some absent relative— 
grandmother preferred. 18. Reading and re- 
porting on one approved library book. 19. Read- 
ing aloud fifteen minutes or longer each night to 
some member or members of the family circle. 
20. Taking sole care of plants and flowers. 21. 
Sweeping floor and dusting furniture. 22. Mak- 
ing beds. 23, Scouring and cleaning bath tub 
and lavatory. 24. Helping with the washing. 
25. Setting table and serving. 26. Helping cook 
supper and helping do the dishes after supper. 
27. Doing own mending. 28. Learning to knit 
or crochet. 29. Braiding and sewing rug. 30. 
Making piece of hand-work for the home. 31. 
Making useful piece of woodwork for the home. 
Fifteen points for each: 1. Making useful piece 
of woodwork for the home. 2. Preparing one 
meal alone daily for the family. 3. Attending 
summer school. 4. Making own graduating 
dress—eighth grade. Ten points for each: 1. 
Delivering papers. 2. Selling standard maga- 
zines. 3. Delivery wagon. Fifteen points for 
each: 1, Gathering cucumbers, picking straw- 
berries or picking up potatoes. 2. Office boy. 
8. Clerking in store. 4. Tool boy—granite 
sheds. 5. Car shops. 6. -Employment in any 
of the local industries. .7. Other work not listed 
reasonable credit. 

A special certificate of promotion has been 
arranged by Superintendent Barnes for pupils 
who are promoted with credits for home and 
outside industrial work. The certificate com- 


mends the pupil for industry, fidelity at home 
and cheerful usefulness. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EBDUCATION. 

Chicago, Ill. The school management commit- 
tee of the board of education has appointed a 
subcommittee, consisting of three members of 
ihe board, the superintendent of schools, and the 
chairman of the committee on school manage- 
ment, “to make an investigation of the desir- 
ability of the board of education’s publishing 
all the textbooks used in the elementary schools 
of Chicago.” 

Mr. Joseph Loeb, chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, in a public statement, recently said: “I 
believe that if we can print all of the textbooks 
it will mean a saving to pupils annually that 
may go into the hundreds of thousands. . The 
saving on the speller, which is probably the most 
inexpensive book in the grades, will be $10,000 
annually, according to my estimates. The cost 
in the preparation of the text was only $800, 
which was paid to teachers for overwork. 

“T see no reason why we cannot make our 
arithmetics, our readers and our grammars. It 
may be more difficult in getting out a history, 
but there is no reason why a good historian 
shouldn’t sell his manuscript to the board as 
well as to a publishing company. Some of the 
printing firms that turned in bids on the speller 
do the printing and binding for book companies 
who sell us textbooks.” 


Alton, Ill. Mr. G. F. Roenicke, superintendent 
of school buildings, has been re-elected at a 
salary of $990 per year. 

In response to an increased demand for gym- 
nasiums, as a part of the school plant, the school 
board of Hazleton, Pa., has adopted the policy 
that all future school buildings include a gym- 
nasium. The high school building has a gym- 
nasium which is used by the entire school en- 
rollment of over five thousand children. 

Jackson, Mich. During the past year the 
public has been kept unusually well informed 
of school policies by means of the newspapers 
and by talks given before various local organiza- 
iions. The newspaper reporter is always wel- 
comed at the offices of the board and the news- 
papers have been very generous in devoting 
space to school matters. At the last annual 
school meeting and election, the people were 
asked to approve of a budget for running ex- 
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The Edison Mimeograph is 
doing more today to help ed- 
ucators than ever before 


Notices and announcements of every description, 
forms, programs, examination papers, lessons of all 
kinds, lectures, work of school societies, maps, draw- 
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process. 


No. 77 


ings of all kinds, etc., can be duplicated very quickly 
and cheaply in practically unlimited quantities im- 


mediately when wanted, on the 


1914 Models Mimeographs | to. 77 hand teed only | 
| No. 78 automatic or hand feed | and Dermatype Process 


Educational institutions of all classes; Boards of Edu- 
cation; Presidents; Secretaries; State, County and 
City Superintendents ; Supervisors ; Directors; Instruct- 
ors, ete., find the Mimeograph a convenient, valu- 
able and necessary office device for the better conduct 


its use that 
labor. 


of their business and for teaching purposes. The 


Mimeograph is a great money-saver over printer’s 
The Mimeograph saves from 25% to 90% of 
Especially do instructors find in 


bills. 


printer’s charges. 


The 1914 Model 
Edison Rotary~ 
Mimeograph 
with Dermatype 


39 


Latest * 
and best 
for school 
purposes. 


The most 
economical 
duplicator made. 


they can economize time and save 
Mimeographed copies in very many 
instances eliminate black-board work and so pre- 
vent eye-strain and enable students to save valu- 
able papers for future use. 


Will you investigate these Duplicators and 
Dermatype Process? Catalog upon request. 


Correspondence with us does not obligate you to buy 


ayty A. B. DICK COMPANY, 730 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


penses and a bond issue to provide for enlarg- 
ing the school plant amounting all told to over 
$500,000. This is a large sum for a city of less 
than 40,000. Prior to the election the news- 
papers devoted much space to the matter and 
rendered valuable assistance. At the same time 
Supt. E. O. Marsh and others of the school forces 
explained the needs of the schools before the 
chamber of commerce, the trades and labor 
council and various other organizations and 
gatherings. The people responded by almost a 
three-to-one vote in favor of the proposed pro- 
gram, 

The New York board of education has under- 
taken the installation of 110 phonographs in the 
public schools in accordance with the $6,000 
budget appropriation for that purpose. 

Jackson, Mich. An unusual amount of special 
equipment has recently been procured for the 
schools: an auto truck for the supply depart- 
ment; adding machine and filing cabinets for 
the offices; lathes, bandsaws, planer and other 
apparatus made necessary by the addition of a 
year’s work to the manual training course; sew- 
ing machines: typewriters and special equip- 
ment for an additional year’s work in the com- 
mercial department of the high school; a num- 
ber of pianos, including a grand for the high- 
school auditorium; stereopticons and lantern 
slides; stereoscopes and stereoscopic views, 

Under the direction of Superintendent of 
Property J. H. Cook, the Philadelphia board of 
education will undertake the beautifying of 
school grounds by planting of trees and trimming 
of those now growing. Eight schools will be 
benefited by the work. 

The school board of St. Joseph, Mich., has 
lengthened the school year from nine to ten 
months. The change is intended to give more 
time for the completion of the work of the year 
without crowding or eliminating any important 


Mem, 


The school authorities of Atlanta. Ga., have 
taken steps to re-organize the school system so 
as to reduce the maximum number of pupils in 
grade classes from 60 or 70 to 40 children. A 
seven-year grammar course is planned as a sub- 
stitute for the eight-year system. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The school board, by a vote 


15 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 


of fourteen to one, has appointed the New York 
Bureau of. Municipal Research to undertake a 
survey of the public schools. The work will 
start in the special school department, 

Spokane, Wash. Mr. E.-J. Riner has recently 
been appointed to the position of superintendent 
of buildings. 


The school board of Oak Park, IIl., has secured 
a motion picture machine as a tryout of the edu- 
cational possibilities of the machine in the public 
schools, One of the first demonstrations was a 
talk on wire and its uses. The lecture was illus- 
trated with pictures showing the exact processes 
in the manufacture of wire “from the furnace to 
the farm.” . 


Upon the recommendation of President Thomas 
W. Churchill, the calendars of the meetings of 
the New York board of education have been 
made in two parts. One section is made up of 
non-routine matters and is listed on pink paper. 
Matters of a routine nature, which may be dis- 
posed of easily and quickly, are noted on an- 
other sheet. It is provided that any item on the 
routine list may be transferred to the important 
one at the instance of any member. The change 
has been made with a view of economizing on 
time and to allow due consideration of important 
matters. 


Philadelphia, Pa. -Mr. Andrew J. Hammond, 
superintendent of supplies, has been unanimously 
re-elected. 

Mr. John Wanamaker, member of the board of 
education at Philadelphia, Pa., has come out 
strongly for economy of time in the disposal of 
school-board matters. Mr. Wanamaker insists 
that too much time is consumed in the discussion 
of trivial matters and urges that the individual 
members and special committees prepare definite 
recommendations previous to the meetings. 
These may then be acted upon in the business 
meeting without an extended discussion of the 
details. 

The board of education at Parsons, Kans., has 
approved the policy of appointing men applicants 
to the principalships of ward schools. A salary 
of $100 per month has been fixed as the mini- 
mum compensation at which such a man may be 
obtained. 





Fargo, N. D. A satisfactory conclusion of an un- 
warranted assault upon Supt. Nelson Sauvain, of 
Casselton, N. D., was reached on April 10th when 
G. O. Dalrymple. made a public statement ad- 
mitting his guilt. It appears that Supt. Sauvain 
enforced a rule of the school against the son of 
the defendant and the latter attacked him with 
his fists. The superintendent thereupon entered 
suit for damages, but before the case could be 
tried the defendant sent a check for $625 and in- 
serted in the local newspapers an open letter 
to the patrons and citizens of Casselton ad- 
mitting an inexcusable assault. 


The school board of Houston, Texas, has pur- 
chased an automobile for the use of the busi- 
ness manager. 


Chicago, Ill. Under the direction of W. L. 
Bodine, superintendent of compulsory education, 
a census of the public schools has begun on May 
4th. It is expected that the count will reach 
2,500,000 children. The census will show name, 
age, address, sex, nativity; number of children 
of compulsory attendance age: number attend- 
ing school and those not attending; number of 
children between 14 and 16 who are at work and 
the nature of employment; the number between 
14 and 16 who are neither at school nor at work; 
the deaf, dumb, blind, epileptic, crippled and 
subnormal. Information on the latter will be 
used in the educational department of the board 
which conducts special classes for detectives. 


The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
abolished the rule requiring that teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents return from summer 
vacations several days in) advance for the pur- 
pose of taking part in the general meeting of 
the school faculties. All instructors will, how- 
ever, be obliged to return a little earlier because 
of the opening date in August. 

The school board of Alliance, O., has created 
the office of purchasing agent and custodian of 
school properties. The new official will have 
charge of the purchase of school furniture and 
supplies and the repair and maintenance of 
school buildings. He will also perform such 
other duties as may be assigned him by the 
superintendent. 

(Concluded on Page 42) 
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School Officials and School Architects are urgently 
requested to write us during the month of May for prices 


and information on slate blackboards. 


The quarrying and milling of slate for blackboard 
purposes deserves, because of the natural problems ac- 
companying the production of slate for blackboards, the 


co-operation of the buyer. 


The large industries of the country have demon- 
strated that co-operation between buyer and seller is 
absolutely necessary, and so we urge school people to 
co-operate with us in this “shop early” idea advocated for 


the buyers in the school field. 


Our problems are your problems. Our success is 
your success. Our blackboards of today must be your 
blackboards of tomorrow, because slate is the only ideal 
material used for blackboard purposes and Pennsylvania 
slate is the best slate of the world. 


Why not drop the quarries on the page opposite a 


line about your needs — today? 
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18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


1 Simple to install. 
2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 


4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 


5 Do not warp. 


6 Do not discolor. 
7 Most hygienic. 
8 Easily washed. 


11 No uneven surfaces. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 


9 Wear for years. 


10 No scaling or peeling. 


14 No janitor complaints. 
15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 
18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 

E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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equipping gymnasiums. 
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Gymnasium Outfitters 


Steel Lockers 
ST. LOUIS, 


(Concluded from Page 39) 


Des Moines, Ia. The school board’s business 
methods have been criticized, by a new mem- 
ber of the board, in particular, the method of 
paying six per cent interest on unpaid school 
warrants when money is lying idle in another 
fund and is drawing only two per cent interest. 
It is the opinion of the members that the treas- 
urer should pay all warrants so long as he has 
any money on hand, but some uncertainty has 
been felt as to whether money in one fund may 
be diverted to pay bills incurred against another 
fund. 

Detroit, Mich. An accounting system has been 
put into operation by Secretary Charles Gadd of 
the public schools, thru which the school au- 
thorities are able to account for all the supplies 
furnished to teachers, principals and janitors. 

The system permits an accurate recurd of all 
books and supplies used for each school year. 
It also gives the monthly average for per room 
and per pupil so that it may be known at any 
time which are the extravagant schools. 

At the end of the school term, principals and 
janitors must give account of all supplies furn- 
ished. The system has been worked out to such 
a point that last year only one book was missing 
and the price of the same was split between two 
teachers. 


Cleveland, O. According to a recent report 
of the supervisor of reports and requisition of 
the public schools, the cost of educating an ele- 
mentary pupil for the year 1913 was $1.24 more 
than that of the previous year. During this time 
the total registration increased from 62,825 in 
1912 to 67,719 in 1913, and the teaching corps 
was increased from 1,585 to 1,662 instructors. 
The per capita cost was $21.90 in 1913 as against 
$20.66 the year previous. 

In the technical high schools, the per capita 
cost for 1913 was $63.09 as against $61.99 in 1912 
while the teaching corps was increased from 76 
to 85 instructors. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has under- 
taken successfully the testing of coal for ascer- 
taining its heating qualities. Where the coal is 
above the standard contracted for, the contractor 
is given a bonus; where it is not, a rebate is re- 
quired. The rebates for the three months of 


The Planning of a Gymnasium 


Our book, “The Planning of a Gymnasium,” is now ready 
It contains a mass of data and handy references 
accumulated through many years of experience in planning and 





It has numerous illustrations besides containing plans of 
typical gymnasiums for Y. M. C. A’s., schools, ete., showing 
various styles of construction as employed by prominent archi- 


Under the subject of “Equipment and Administration” the 
entire department of physical training is covered in a thoro 
manner, including the gymnasium, swimming pool, locker 
rooms, locker systems, special exercise rooms, examination 


This book not only covers the equipment so far as appa- 
ratus is concerned, but also takes up the problems usually 
hardest to solve, such as heat, light, ventilation, sanitation, 
and filtration, together with the subjects of administration and 


If we asked you $5.00 for this book you could not afford to 
be without it if you contemplate planning a new gymnasium. 
A copy will be sent free to any Schoo] Official. 


FRED MEDART 


Manufacturing Company 
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October, November and December amounted to 
$924. 

Moline, Ill. The school board has, with the 
exception of the kindergarten, raised the tuition 
fees of public-school children who enroll from 
outside the city. In the high school, the fee has 
been raised from $3 to $4.50 and for grade schools 
the increase is from $2 to $2.50. The change will 
be effective in September next. 

Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
made a change in school hours for the grades 
by which the morning sessions open at 8:30 and 
the afternoon sessions begin at 1:15. For the 
primary department the noon hour is two hours 
and ten minutes; for those in the second and 
third grades a period of two hours is provided; 
and for those of the three higher grades one 
hour and a fraction is provided. Sessions for the 
different grades close from 3:00 o’clock up to 
3:30. The schedule of periods is as follows: 


Morning Afternoon 
Grade— Open End Noon Open End 
Hour 

Bgn’s........8:30 11:00 2 h’s. 10m 1:15 3:05 
Jet.........-8:30 11:06 23 h’s. 10m 1:15 3:06 
Bitvsicves Orem. Geaee- 2k Sm isis 2:6 
. PP eee 8:30 11:15 2 h’s. 1:15 3:15 
Give dcucseeee -antee. 2 BF, SOM Tis 3:20 
US ois Bs we 8:30 11:25 1 hr. 50m 1:15 3:25 
ENS. <b seston 8:30 11:30 1 hr. 45m 1:15 3:30 
Upon the suggestion of Supt. A. N. Cody, the 


school board of Flint, Mich., has in advance of 
the regular supply season, awarded a contract 
for school paper for various purposes, Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the paper is in 
better condition if purchased early in the season 
and allowed to stand in the supply room until 
it has become firm and hardened. 

A bill has been introduced in the Maryland 
legislature authorizing the governor to appoint 
a commission of three members to conduct a 
thoro survey of the public, normal, state-aided, 
elementary and secondary schools and aiso the 
colleges of the state with a view of correcting 
conditions and co-ordinating the work of the 
several institutions. 

It is provided in the bill that the commission- 
ers shall call to their assistance any expert help 
that may be available, either thru public or 








Playgrounds for 





to have the school yard unused after study hours. 


In school yards not primarily intended for play- 
grounds for general use, not a great deal of appara- 


see-saws, a few swings, a slide or giant stride, will 
| || serve many children, and by installing one or two of 
these pieces a school playground can be started in a 
moderate way with a small expenditure. 


Let us tell you more about this and send you a copy 
of our catalog, together with our interesting booklet, 


** The Story of My Ideal Playground.’’ 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


DeKalb and President Sts., 






















School Yards 


There is an in- 
creased realization that 
school yards should be 
put to use during the 
hours when school is 
not in session. It is 
obviously a waste of 
space and public money 








A small gymnasium frame, a set of 


St. Louis, Mo. 





private foundations. While the commissioners 
will receive no compensation for their services, 
an appropriation of $10,000 is made to cover the 
expenses and to enable them to employ assist- 
ants. They are also permitted to purchase books, 
maps and other necessary material. 

The commissioners are permitted the use of 
the office of the.state board of education and are 
given free use of all public records, as well as 
the right to call upon any school official con- 
nected with any public, normal or secondary 
school who may be able to render assistance, 

It is believed the bill will be approved by the 
governor in view of the fact that he has been 
much interested in the proposition and has made 
several trips to surrounding cities for informa- 
tion, 

State Supt. W. F. Doughty, of Texas, with the 
aid of his assistants, has begun a thoro inspec- 
tion of the state high schools with a view of 
increasing their efficiency and co-operation. Mr, 
C. A. Jay, chairman of the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, and Mr. G. M. Sims, assistant superin- 
tendent, have been delegated to the work. 

Boston, Mass. Arrangements have been made 
for the opening of summer review classes at 
five public schools. An appropriation of $12,000 
has been made and sessions will extend over a 
period of seven weeks, with six sessions each 
week. High-school sessions will begin at 8 
o’clock and close at 12; elementary schools will 
begin at 8:30 o’clock and close at 11:30. 

Chicago, Ill. Under the supervision of the 
principal, the students of the Lucy Flower 
Technical High School have, during the year, 
condueted a school lunchroom with receipts 
amounting to $3,193 and disbursements of $3,145. 
For the period from September to January, the 
sum of $1,011.29 was spent. Of this, the largest 
item, food materials, reached $829.72. Labor 
amounted to $108.58. The lunchroom began with 
a capital of $11 and closed with a balance of 
$48 in the treasury. 

The Chicago board of education has recently 
adopted the Brooklyn schoo] ‘savings system, 
approved by the American Bankers’ Association, 
and has authorized the inauguration of the 
banks in all the schools as fast asthe principals 
make application for them. 
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Especially recommended for School Use 


MAXIMUM SERVICE FOR 
MINIMUM COST 


Dexter 


Pencil Sharpener 


AGSOLUTELY 


Sharpens every pencil made. 
Offers choice of points ranging 


from blunt to fine. Twin 
cutters offer perfect sup- 
port to the pencil during 
sharpening operation. 
Cannot break points. 
Cutters can be re- 
sharpened and 
again used any 
number of 


= (BUSINESS) <e 


WORD /~ 
SS 


Perfect in Construction. Correct in Principle. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


505 Atlas Block, 
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Supt. L. P. Benezet, of LaCrosse, Wis., has 
gathered some interesting data concerning the 
age and progress of children in the graded 
schools. He found 744, or 23.7 per ceut of the 
pupils are ahead of their grades one or more 
years; 1,298 are normal or in the grade in which 
they are supposed to be; 1,086, or 34.7 per cent 
are behind their class. 

Mr. Benezet in discussing the conditions found 
in} his schools, gives four good reasons for re- 
tardation, namely: -Late entrance: sickness and 
irregular attendance; changing from one school 
to another; lack of sufficient study at home. In 
regard to the third cause, Mr. Benezet would 
have all students finish in the schcol in which 
they started, whether it be public, parochial or 
private, To the last cause he attributes most of 
the failures of pupils in the higher grades and 
the high school. Too much time is spent at 
places of amusement when the student should be 
at home working at his books. 

Supt. Clarence T. Benson, of Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa, has inaugurated a “Home Credit” 
system for the district schools of the county. 
Prizes are provided for the greatest amount of 
work accomplished. 

Taunton, Mass, Acting upon the suzgestion of 
the special committee on course of study, the 
school board has adopted the eight-year course, 
displacing the former nine-year system. 

In line with a policy of Supt. Chartes M. Jor- 
dan, eighth-grade graduates of the public schools 
of Minneapolis and their parents will, during the 
latter part of May, meet at the high schools in 
their respective districts to listen to a discussion 
of the opportunities to be found in the high 
schools. During the past two years, shortly be- 
fore graduation, the faculties of the various high 
schools have given information on the courses 


Investigate! 


CHICAGO 


offered at meetings of pupils and parents. It is 
the belief of Supt. Jordan that parents do not 
take an interest in the high schools and do not 
assist pupils in making a choice of courses. The 
annual meetings have been inaugurated to 
remedy this condition. 


Supt. Charles C, Richardson, of Leicester, 
Mass., is of the opinion that the schocls fail 
to fit pupils in the schoolroom for their tife work 
if they do not endeavor to obtain information on 
the work which they will pursue in the future 
and the possibilities for them in all lines of in- 
dustry. With a view of compiling data which 
shall show what a pupil has done and is doing 
at the present time, Mr. Richardson has insti- 
tuted qa system of reports in the elementary 
schools. The records provide accurate informa- 
tion on the inclinations and needs of all the 
students in a form which is easily accessible to 
teachers and principals. 

In an effort to improve the spelling and gram- 
mar of public-school children, the New York 
board of education has requested local business 
men to forward to the superintendent’s office 
all letters received from public-school graduates 
in which there are serious errors. 

The California State Board of Education, in 
accordance with the provisions of a new state 
law, has approved a plan for the introduction of 
motion pictures in the schools. Picture reels 
will be selected by the board. 


Mr. Oliver J. Morelock, county superintendent 
of Essex County, N. J., has issued to each of 
the teachers under his direction, a copy of the 
Self-Rating Card, prepared by the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, 

This card, of which a reproduction was printed 
in the Journat for November, 1913, contains a 
careful list of the strong and weak points which 
enter into the efficiency of teachers. In sending 
the card to the instructors of Essex County, Mr. 
Morelock wrote: “This carefully thought out 
list of the strong and weak qualities that may 
go to make up the persenality and the teaching 
method of any one of us, can be used very 
profitably for self-examination and for self-im- 
provement in some way such ag the following: 


lockers for all uses. 


1535 American Trust Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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‘It Happened on Thursday Night” 


A Fable in Fact 


The other Thursday night a certain school board in a 
certain towp of a certain state met and awarded us the con- 
tract for High School Lockers purely on quality even tho we 
were not the low bidder. 


When the question was raised “why did you buy DURAND 
STEEL LOCKERS” the answer came back from the presi- 
dent of the board: 


“We have examined not only the samples but actual in- 
stallations of all lockers represented and the DURAND 
STEEL LOCKER is not only the neatest in appearance, 


finish and lock but also seems stronger than any other made.” 


But this incident on this particular Thursday night hap- 
pens regularly in all parts of the country. 
LOCKERS are “Superior Lockers” 


cisms and comparisons, 


DURAND STEEL 


and we welcome criti- 


Why not write us today for further information on our 


Write to 


Durand Steel Locker Gompany 


625 Vanderbilt Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 





“Take the card and check the items conscienti- 
ously to see on which side of the line your bal- 
ance lies and by how much, After noting what 
seem to you to be a few of the most important 
items that are on the wrong side, lay the slip 
away among your personal papers for a time. 
At the expiration of this time take a new in- 
ventory and mark with satisfaction the progress 
you have made. 

“As you may readily infer from an examina- 
tion of this card, it may be used for self-criticism 
of your own ‘teaching of a given recitation or 
by teachers in making mutual criticisms of each 
other’s teaching. For such purposes copied lists 
of parts of this tabulation would be most con- 
venient. It is suggested, in any case, that you 
do not attempt to check off the entire card at a 
sitting, but that from time to time you select 
such portions of the card as will enable you to 
study separately the various phases of your 
work,” 

The Michigan State Board of Education has 
passed a rule requiring that penmanship be 
taught in all state normal schools. The rule 
goes into effect July 1, 1914, and excludes only 
those students who are exceptional penmen. 

Jackson, Mich. Over 20,000 books in the high 
school and branch libraries have recently been 
completely cataloged in the central school 
library. About 2,000 volumes have been added 
this year. 

Supt. Frank B. Dyer, of Boston, has been au- 
thorized to fix the rate of compensation for 
special lectures in the High School of Commerce 
during the current year. The expense for this 
item is charged to the appropriation for instruc- 
tors’ salaries. 


The high school at Nevada, Texas, has in suc- 
cessful operation a miniature financial institution 
with a capital stock of $25 divided among twenty- 
five shareholders, pupils in the school, The 
executive staff consists of a board of directors 
and a staff of officers elected from among the 
students. The bank keeps in stock checks, de- 
posit slips and other stationery printed for its 
own use and has financial endorsements from 
the National and state banking authorities. The 
merchants of the city accept checks on the high- 
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WITH 


MOTION PICTURES 


Investigate this up-to-date method for instruction. Do 
you know that motion pictures are a benefit to the eyes? 
Let us send you an expert medical opinion on the subject. 


Motion pictures are revolutionizing modern educa- 


tional methods. 
than 
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TRA MARK PATS 


Peerless Projector 


Write for our special educational proposition O. 


Made and guaranteed by 
Precision Machine 
Company 


317 E. 34th Street 
NEW YORK 





There is no more perfect projector made, 


machines? 


best efforts. 








school bank the same as on any other like in- 
stitution. 

Waterville, Me. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. Charles N. Perkins, a special class for re- 
tarded pupils was put into operation at the be- 
ginning of the school year. 

The pupils who are assigned to the special 
class consist of the following classes of children: 

First. Those pupils who, coming from towns 
with ungraded schools, cannot fit into the graded 
schools because they are ahead of their grade in 
some subjects and behind that grade in others. 
A few weeks’ attendance at the special school 
enables these pupils to enter a grade and do the 
work to advantage. 

Second. Those pupils who have been absent 
from school for a time are thus unfitted to con- 
tinue with their grade without the special in- 
struction which they receive in this school. 

Third, Those pupils who thru non-attendance 
at school, or other reasons, are several years be- 
hind their grade and for whom the methods fol- 
lowed in teaching small children would be un- 
fitted, but who with proper instruction are 
capable of rapid advancement. 

Fourth, Children over 10 years of age and en- 
tirely unacquainted with the English language. 

Supt. Dietrich Lange, of St. Paul, Minn., has 
distributed bulletins of information to all the 
school buildings for the benefit of childrer who 
undertake clean-up work in connection with the 
schools and homes. Streets and alleys will be 
included in the efforts of the children and reports 
will be made at the completion of the work. 

Superior, Wis. A school savings system has 
been in operation during the past seven years, 
which has gradually grown until one-fifth of the 
students have deposits and a total of $27,000 is 
in bank. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Duluth, Minn. Supt. R. E. Denfeld, who has 
been ill recently, has been granted a 60-day leave 
of absence. 

Waxahachie, Tex. Supt. G. B. Winn has been 
re-elected for a fifth term. 

Stanton, Neb. Supt. J. H. Welsh has been re- 
elected for a tenth term. 

Devils Lake, N. D. Supt. E. Y. Barnell has 
been re-elected. 


Monte Vista, Colo, Supt. E. B. Gibbs has been 
re-elected for a sixth term and his salary in- 
creased to $2,200. 

Bethlehem, Pa. W.C. Sampson has submitted 
to the school board his resignation as superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Lowell, Mich. Supt. A. F. Frazee has been re- 
elected for a third term, with an increase of 
$200 in salary. During Mr. Frazee’s incumbency, 
a commercial course has been added to the high 
school, a victrola and a full 600 Keystone set 
have been provided. 

Dr. Joseph Trimble Rothrock, a citizen of 
West Chester, Pa., recently resigned from the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Commission because of 
his desire to retire to private life. Dr. Rothrock 
was for many years professor of botany at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was a volunteer 
soldier in the War of the Rebellion and an ex- 
plorer, in the government service, in Alaska 
and in Southwestern United States. He was the 
first Commissioner of Forestry in Pennsylvania 
and, under his enthusiastic leadership, much 
good was accomplished. He suggested and 
worked out the plans for the Mount Alto Camps 
for Consumptives, 

On March 19, 1914, a meeting was held in the 
high-school auditorium in honor of Dr. Rothrock. 
Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia, Dr. W. R. D. Black- 
wood, Germantown, Dr. C. E. Ehinger, West 
Chester, Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, former gover- 
nor, spoke of Dr. Rothrock as they knew him in 
his several public positions. The high-school 
pupils and invited guests filled the assembly 
room, 

The school authorities in arranging the meet- 
ing, desired to honor Dr. Rothrock and also to 
have the youth of the borough learn of the re- 
noun of a man whom all respect, but whom few 
know as a maker of history. They felt that 
every pupil should be proud of the deeds of a 
citizen whose life, in great part, has been given 
to acts of devotion to his state and his country. 
They desired that we all should recognize the 
worth of one whose services have received pub- 
lic commendation from many prominent people. 
In paying tribute to a man worthy of much 
honor, the meeting was a great success. At the 
same time, the children became better acquaint- 





Teachers and Pupils of Typewriting! 


Have each and all of you registered 
as candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do you attend a school 
where the Remington Awards are given for profici- 
ency in the regular typewriting course? If not, then 
it would pay you to learn all about these awards at 
the nearest Remington office. 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your classes 
competing for these awards, and do you know the 
prize we offer to teachers whose pupils attain a cer- 


tain standard of proficiency on Remington - made 


Any Remington office will tell you. 


If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
competed for twice a year at every Remington office? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city 
and get particulars. 


The prize is worthy of your 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


ed with Dr. Rothrock, and were imbued with 
pride for West Chester and its most prominent 


- citizen. 


George B. Aiton, state high school inspector of 
Minnesota, for 21 years, on March 27th tendered 
his resignation to the state high school board. 


Dr, George W. Nash, of the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aberdeen, S. D., has 
accepted the presidency of the State Normal 
School at Bellingham, Wash. Dr. Nash assumes 
his new duties about August ist. 


Dr. Nash received his early education in the 
schools of South Dakota, and in 1885, entered 
upon a preparatory course at Yankton, graduat- 
ing from the institution in 1891. He has served 
as teacher in Augustana College, Canton, and as 
principal of the Yankton College Academy, Yank- 
ton, S. D. In 1897 he was appointed head of the 
department of mathematics and astronomy at 
Yankton, resigning in 1902 to become superin- 
tendent of the state education department. He 
served two terms, and in 1905 resigned to accept 
the presidency of the State Normal School at 
Aberdeen. Dr. Nash has also served as presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion and of the Social Science Club of Aberdeen. 


Mr. J. B. Edmondson, formerly principal of the 
high school, at Jackson, Mich., has resigned to 
accept the position of State Inspector of High 
Schools for Michigan. The office carries a sal- 
ary of $2,500 a year. 

Mr. Edmondson. is one of the most widely 
known schoolmen in the state of Michigan. Upon 
his graduation from the Michigan University in 
1906 he entered upon his career as a teacher at 
Hillsdale, Mich. He also held positions at Ben- 
ton Harbor and Jackson, the latter covering a 
three-year incumbency. 


Mr. Edmondson was active in furthering the 
educational interests of the state and during the 
past two years has been energetic in behalf of 
the teachers’ retirement bill, which has subse- 
quently been turned down by the legislature. 
Mr. Edmondson is well known for his work in 
connection with the State Teachers’ Federation. 
He has served as president of the State Princi- 
pals’ Association and other educational associa- 
tions. 


| | 
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Patek’s Mattcote (Egg-Shell) is an oil paint for interior walls and 


It dries with a beautiful dull finish and 
meets every requirement for school interiors. 


woodwork of schools. 


is absolutely germ-proof. The smoothness of the surface prevents dust and 
dirt from adhering to the walls or ceilings and permits them to be easily 


cleaned. 


HYGIENIC—Patek’s Mattcotte (Egg-Shell) promotes hygiene since it is 
The soft dull tone and color 
It contains no lead and is non-poisonous, giving off 


pleasing in appearance and beneficial in effect. 
is restful to the eye. 
no offensive odor. 


HARMONIOUS—The beautiful colors permit many harmonious color effects. 
The standard colors can be tinted to any desired shade or to harmonize 


with the furnishings. 


WASHABLE—Patek’s Mattcote (Egg-Shell) can be washed frequently with 
Ivory soap and water without effect to the surface or coloring, thus pro- 


moting sanitation. 


DURABLE 


ECONOMICAL—Patek’s Matteote (Egg-Shell) is the most economical finish 
The extreme durability, covering capacity 
and ease of application are the basis of its economy. 


that can be used in the school. 


Better than Lead and Oil—Cheaper by far 
FREE TRIAL CAN SENT TO SCHOOLS 


Write our School Department for Color Suggestions and Free Samples 


PATEK BROTHERS "=*s.see3*"" 


Pratt, Kans, The board of education has con- 
solidated the city schools and the county high 
school, bringing them under the general super- 
vision of a superintendent of city instruction. 
Mr. R. Thane Cook, who for four years past has 
been principal of the County High School, has 
been named to fill the office of superintendent 
at a salary of $1,750. 

Bessemer, Mich. Supt. C. R. Cobb has been re- 
elected. 

Huntington, Ind. Supt. J. M. Scudder has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

Sauk Rapids, Minn. Supt, J. A. Cederstrom 
has been re-elected. 

Oconomowoc, Wis. A. L. Halvorson, of Ona- 
laska, has been elected to the superintendency 
of the. public schools, effective July Ist. 

Des Moines, Ia. It is planned to raise the sal- 
ary of Supt. Z. C. Thornburg from $4,000 to 
$5,000 to be effective with the beginning of his 
second term in office. 

Aberdeen, Wash. Mr. George B. Miller, form- 
erly principal of the high school, has been 
elected superintendent of schools. The salary 
has been fixed at $2,250 per year. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. Supt. J. H. Beveridge has 
been re-elected. 

LaGrande, Ore. Supt. John Girdler has been 
re-elected at an increased salary of $2,400, 

Junction City, Kans, Mr. Charles A, Wagner, 
of Emporia, has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed J. W. a aa 

Marquette, Mich. Mr. G. Gehrand, super- 
intendent of schools for the ae six years, has 
resignéd for the purpose of pursuing a university 
course in vocational and educational subjects. 

Anacortes, Wash. Mr. W. A. Jennings, super- 
intendent of schools at Livingston, Mont., from 
1903 to 1911, has been elected superintendent to 
succeed F. C. Popham. 

Boston, Mass. Augustine L. Rafter has been 
elected assistant superintendent of schools for 
a six-year term, to take effect in September. 

Jackson, Mich. Supt. E. O. Marsh has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. 

Muscatine, Ia. Supt. Ira H. McIntire has been 
re-elected. 

Mr. J. F. Allison, of Great Barrington, Mass., 
has been elected to the superintendency at And- 


PATEK’S 
i Mattcote (Eog- Shell) 


The Standard Dull Tone 
Finish for School Interiors 


| 
| 
SANITARY—The hard, non-porous surface of Patek’s Mattcote (Egg-Shell) | 
| 
| 
| 


The quality of the pigments used and the skillful supervision in 
combining these produces a finish that will withstand the severest usage. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



































over. Mr. Allison assumed his new duties May 
1st. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
re-elected. 

Mason City, Ia. A division has been made be- 
tween the grade and high schools and the posi- 
tions of superintendent of grade schools and 
principal of the high school created. Mr. J. W. 
Studebaker, formerly in charge of the central 
school buildings, has been elected to the former 
at a salary of $1,800. 

Olympia, Wash., Supt. C. E. Beach has been 
re-elected for a two-year term. Mr. Beach re- 
ceives a salary of $2,400. 

Iowa City, Ia. Supt. A. A. Slade has been re- 
elected. 

Manitowoc, Wis. Supt. P. J. Zimmers has 
been re-elected. 

Carthage, Mo. Supt. J. M. White has been re- 
elected. 

Santa Clara, Cal. Supt. W 
been re-elected. 

Rutland, Vt. Supt. David B. Locke has been 
re-elected at an increased salary of $2,400. 

Atchison, Kans. Supt. N. T. Veatch has been 
re-elected, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Supt. S. O. Hartwell has 
been re-elecied. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. 
re-elected. 

Sioux City, Ia. Supt. M. G. Clark has been re- 
elected and his salary increased from $4,200 to 
$4,500. 

Boone, Ia, Supt. E. C. Meredith has been re- 
elected for a fifth term. Since coming to Boone, 
Mr. Meredith has secured the installation of 
victrolas in all school buildings, introduced man- 
ual training and domestic science courses in 
both the grades and high school, a normal train- 
ing department as a part of the high- school 
course and a Central Grammar school with 
separate classes for boys and girls. 

Newton, Ia. Supt. H. P. Smith has been re- 
elected at an increased salary of $2,000 per year. 

Red Wing, Minn. Supt. John L. Silvernale has 
been re-elected at a salary of $2,400 per year. 

Glens Falls, N. Y. ‘The salary of Supt. E. W. 
Griffith has been raised from $2,600 to $2,700. 


Supt. O. M. Carson has been 


J. Hayward has 


Supt. O. P. Flower has been 


Kewaunee Quality 
Benches— 


The same careful construction, the same care- 
ful consideration of the minute details, enter 
every one of these benches, as if it were one 
of our elaborate $700 Chemical Tables. 


Need more be said for the Quality? 


' LABORATORY 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 





Cor 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Michigan City, Ind. Supt. L. W. Keeler has 
been re-elected at a salary of $2,800. Mr. Keeler 
has been connected with the schools of Michigan 
City since 1900 and since 1904 has been at the 
head of the school system. 

Waterloo, Ia. Supt. Charles W. Kline has been 
re-elected head of the schools of the East Side, 
at an increased salary. 

West Allis, Wis. Supt. T. J.. Jones has been 
re-elected for a three-year term at a salary of 
$2,200 for the ensuing year, $2,300 for the second 
year and $2,400 for the third year. 

Supt. W. D. Vincent has been re-elected at 
Blackfoot, Idaho, for the sixth year, receiving an 
increase in salary each year save one. In the 
five years of his service the high school has 
grown from 67 to 249, necessitating a new high- 
school building. Manual training, domestic 
science, agriculture and commercial work have 
been introduced, and a “short course” for farmer 
boys and girls is conducted each year, beginning 
in November and running for eighteen weeks. 

The school board of Adrian, Mich., has re- 
elected Supt. C. W. Mickens at a salary of $2,400 
per year. 

Mr. J. S. Bjornson, field deputy superintendent 
of schools for Grand Forks County, North Da- 
kota, has accepted an appointment to the super- 
intendency of the high school at LaMoure, N, D. 
Mr. Bjornson will remain in his present position 
until the close of the school year. 

Supt. Harry P. Study of Neodesha, Kans., has 
been re-elected and his salary raised from $1,800 
to $2,000. 

Gary, Ind, Mr. G. W. Swartz of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., has been appointed assistant superintendent 
at a salary of $4,000 per year. 

Supt. N. A. Baker of Cherryvale, Kans., has 
been re-elected at an increased salary. 

Supt. Philip Huber of the West Side public 
schools of Saginaw, Mich., has been re-elected 
and his salary raised from $2,400 to $2,600. Mr. 
Huber has been connected with the public schools 
in the capacities of teacher, principal and super- 
intendent since 1891 and during the past ten 
years has acted as head of the school system. 

North Yakima, Wash. Supt. A. C, Davis has 
been re-elected. 
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Hazard 


Has never been more completely redyced in any one item entering into the 
construction of the School Building than it has by the use of WeiSteel 
Sash. Its evolution marked a périod of careful survey extending over every 
fault and failure of the old style inflammable light-obstructing type of 
windows so commonly used. Even the character of design received its 
much deserved attention and the Steel Sash we offer you is a product, the 
functions of which are not confined to the mere performance of admitting 
light and air nor is its use limited to structures of the higher order. 


The Health 
and Fire 


The Sectionfold Partition 


A FOLDING partition for Schools, Assembly Halls, Auditoriums, 
Indoor Playgrounds, and Gymnasiums, etc. 











The WeiSteel Sash affords the means for placing the light source where 
it belongs and in correct proportion to size of room. Its small steel 
muntins and mullions do not produce the annoying, crossed light-rays or 
the heavy shadows; thus rémoving one cause of severe strain 
eyes, It removes also many other small, yet none the less 
elements affecting the efficiency of every pupil. 


upon the 
deleterious 


ase 


Se 


It neither warps nor swells; never rattles and is at all times weather 
tight—thus reducing the disadvantages under which both teacher and pupil 
labor where the wood windows are used. Moreover, it has made possible 
the elimination of every particle of combustible material around the window 
opening and is a most important factor in the conservation of health aside 
from the added protection afforded 
in time of fire. 










In writing for full information, 
ask for WeiSteel Sash Details, Set 
number “Three”, 


Henry Weis Cornice Company 


General Office and Plant 
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KANSAS CITY, 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


Portiand, Ore. The school board has revised 
its rules governing payment of teachers for ab- 
sence from school. Teachers who are absent 
more than three days in any one month will re- 
ceive no pay for the time lost. The change fol- 
lows a rule previously made by the board allow- 
ing payment for absence during three consecu- 
tive days. The privilege was abused by a few of 
the instructors and called for an immediate 
remedy, 

Cincinnati, O. The school board has approved 
the formation of an “advisory council’ composed 
of teachers and principals to consider and report 
upon questions and policies of administration. 
The council will have the power to originate and 
present to the superintendent such rules, regula- 
tions and policies which, in the judgment of its 
members, will be conducive to the welfare of 
the schools. 

New York, N. Y. The by-laws of the board of 
education have been amended providing that 
the holding of a permanent license No. 1 shall 
be a qualification for license as a special teacher. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Florence Tibbetts 
and Joseph Bean, the park board of Atlanta, Ga., 
has opened a school for playground directors. 
The school will continue until June and will pro- 
vide instruction in all matters pertaining to play- 
ground work, including first aid to the injured, 
rules of games, songs and plans for organized 
play. Applicants for positions as playground di- 
rectors must have completed a course at the 
school. 

Sixty-seven California teachers have been 
awarded pensions by the state board of educa- 
tion under the provisions of the teachers’ retire- 
ment salary fund !aw enacted at the last legis- 
lature, according to a report filed on March 27. 

The pensions range from $500 a year for 
teachers that have taught 30 years or more to 
$250 annually for those whose service has ex- 
ceeded fifteen years. 

New Orleans, La. The executive board of the 
teachers’ pension association has revised the by- 
laws by which teachers must teach ten years 
before making application for retirement on 4 
pension. The dues have been raised from $6 to 
$10 per year. In the past teachers have been 
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permitted to retire after six years in the service, 
and the rule caused such an increase in the list 
that the existence of the fund -became en- 
dangered. 

Glens Falls, N. Y. Upon the suggestion of the 
teachers, the school board has adopted a resolu- 
tion fixing the scale of wages and providing for 
records of efficiency of each teacher. ‘The reso- 
lution reads: “A record of estimates of effici- 
ency of every grade teacher shall be made from 
time to time during the year by all supervisory 
teachers, the principal of the school and the 
superintendent of schools and this record should 
be placed on file at the office of the superintend- 
ent and furnished the teachers’ committee, be- 
fore the annual election of teachers.” 

Butte, Mont. A union of teachers has been 
organized to be affiliated with the local federa- 
tion of labor, The purposes of the new union 
are set forth as follows: “To foster and en- 
courage a higher degree of skill and efficiency, 
thereby raising the standard of the profession by 
securing for teachers conditions essential to the 
best professional service. The cultivation of 
friendship and good fellowship among the mem- 
bers; the elevation and improvement of the 
moral, intellectual, social and economic condi- 
tions of the teachers; to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination against any of the members on ac- 
count of religion, politics or affiliation with any 
organization or for any cause except that of in- 
efficiency. 

“To secure better conditions for those who are 
engaged in the great work of teaching the chil- 
dren, who are destined to be the future citizens 
of this great republic. The people engaged in 
this work are the poorest paid, taking into con- 
sideration the requirements. 

“Organization aids in making teachers more 
thoro and efficient, enabling them to give to the 
public their best efforts. It gives them a feeling 
of security so long as they do their work honestly 
and intelligently.” 

Mechanicsville, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a new policy requiring that, in the hir- 
ing of new teachers, preference be given those 
who will agree to live in the town during the 
school term. 

Rockford, Ill. A training school to furnish 
graduates of the high school with a course which 


They ure movable—easily, positively, and permanently so, without 
regard to height or width. 


















The adaptations of “‘ Sectionfold” partition, are universally appli- 
cable wherever it is desired to transform one large room into compo- 
nents, or components into one large room, to meet the varying needs in 
School work, etc. 


Mechanically Simple; Operation Easy; Action Steady; Door under 
Positive Control at Top and Bottom; Perfect in Alignment; Almost 
Noiseless; Quickly Placed; Cost Moderate. Send for particulars to 


SECTIONFOLD PARTITION CO. 


J. T. FAIRHURS1, Mer. 


New York 


will fit them for the duties of a teacher has been 
established, the opening date to be in September. 

The school will be in session 40 weeks and 
credit will be given for the work in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and possibly in the normal 
schools of the state. The department is in charge 
of the superintendent of schools, assisted by 
Miss Clara Babcock, an experienced instructor. 

Racine, Wis. The school board has arranged 
a new contract for signature by all. principals 
and teachers of the public schools. The contract 
contains two main provisions which state that 
the teacher “shall faithfully obey all rules and 
regulations of the school board now existing, and 
those which may hereafter be adopted.’ It is 
also agreed by the teacher, that she will give 
one month’s notice before terminating her con- 
tract, and that she will “enter the service of the 
schools with the intention of completing the full 
term of service.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. Following a city-wide agita- 
tion for increases in the salaries of women teach- 
ers, a sub-committee of the board of education 
has recommended an increase in the salary ex- 
penditure aggregating $350,000 to $400,000 annu- 
ally. 

Under the new schedule, to be adopted by the 
board, men teachers in the grammar schools in 
Class A will receive, the first year, $800 with 
increases each year up to $1,050 the sixth year; 
Class B men teachers will receive $1,120 the first 
year, with increases up to $1,400 the fifth year. 

Women teachers in Class A will start with 
$700 and will receive increases until $850 is 
reached in the sixth year; Class B teachers will 
begin at $900 and advance to $1,100 the fifth year. 
Teachers in the primary department will be in- 
creased as follows: Class A, $600 to $750, the 
sixth year; Class B, $800 to $1,000, the fifth 
year. Kindergarten teachers in Class A will be 
increased from $600 the first year to $700 the 
sixth, and Class B will be increased from $720 
the first year to $800 the fifth year. 

The school authorities of West Duluth, Minn., 
are considering the establishment of a Junior 
High School in the Irving School as a tryout 
of the junior high-school idea. It is planned to 
combine the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades of four schools and to provide instruction 
along departmental lines. 
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PATTERSON BATTERY SETS 





Patterson Columbia 


Screw Top Cell Patterson Columbia 


Screw Top Cell 





MODEL BMCP__414-SURFACE STEEL CABINET 
for 


SCHOOLHOUSE SIGNALLING 


Battery for operation of Schoolhouse equipment such as Program-Clocks, Secondary 
Dials controlled by Master-Clocks, and general Fire-Alarm signals has always caused 
continual trouble and heavy expense, when the old-style, wired-up battery was used. 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET of above type, under average conditions, will save 


its entire cost within two years and will completely do away with the troublesome 
features of old-style methods. 


With a PATTERSON BATTERY SET,—a centralized-steel-Cabinet—under lock and key,— 
not the slightest technical knowledge is ever required; not a wire has to be disconnected or re- 
connected and the janitor of the school can, once a year, in five minutes’ time, put in a new set 
of Columbia Cartridges, for in all PATTERSON BATTERY SETS the renewal of acell is as easy 
as the renewal of an incandescent lamp and tho done quickly, by the most inexperienced per- 
son, without tools or technical knowledge, can be done in only one way and that the right way! 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET will not only do the above work, but will furnish an unfail- 
ing supply of electric current for every schoolhouse requirement. 


A PATTERSON BATTERY SET will replace your old-style wet-batteries,—_your storage- 
batteries,—your A. C. Rectifiers,—doing away absolutely with any technical supervision or care 


of the battery,—requiring only, once a year, a few minutes’ attention by anyone. 


We solicit correspondence on the PATTERSON BATTERY SET proposition for replace- 
ment_of old-style battery sets in schools where Program-Clock apparatus has already been 
installed as well as for new work where specifications are being written. 


We'll gladly forward copy of Catalog 418, describing in detail full line of Patterson Battery Sets. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON 


Sole Distributer: 23 r ; 
a ee Murray St San Francisco: JOHN R. COLE CO., Williams Building 


Northern Electric Company for 27 Warren St 
UMITED e Dominion c 
, ot Ganmie 141 W. 36th St. Seattle: H. G. BEHNEMAN, 316 James Street 
MONTREAL, HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
Reoma,. @atcany, ‘Eenowron,  Vicroma. NEW YORK, U.S.A, Los Angeles: JOHN R. COLE CO., 202 Reno Street 


“SWEETS” 1914—SEE PAGES 1680 to 1685—‘‘SWEETS” 1914 
































A Revolution 
in the Clean- 
ing of Erasers 


Johnson's 
Lightning 
Eraser Gleaner 


is the only real 
solution to the 
eraser cleaning 
problem. 

Made in four 
sizes to assist 
you in the solu- 
tion of your 
eraser cleaning 
problems. 


request. 


Eight eraser machine with cover removed 


We have an excellent booklet de- 
scribing Johnson’s Lightning Eraser 
Cleaner which will be sent upon 


Write today to 


MURDORF MANUFACTURING CO. 


507-508 Transportation Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











the installation of the 


of every school board. 


records, if desired. 


MUSKEGON 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL 

- RECORD 

SYSTEM 


— perfected by Shaw-Walker from 
recommendations of the Superin- 
tendence division of the N.E. A., 
and now placed within the reach 
It repre- 
sents the ideas of men who know 
school problems combined with 
our Own experience in the field 
of business efficiency, and em- 
braces all the records of the pupil, 
including census and physical 
It pays for itself in economy of upkeep, and the results are 
so big that you cannot afford to retain your present system while the National 
is saving money for schools all over the country. 






Prepare Now 


for efficiency in your school re- 
cords for the coming term. You 
cannot do better than decide on 








We will be glad to send our illustrated booklets describing the National 
System for elementary and high schools. 


Ask for list of schools that are using it. 


CHAUWAWALKER 


3305-17 Western Ave. 
MICHIGAN 











CLASSROOM FLOORS. 


In response to a letter of inquiry, received 
from an Iowa school official, the Schoo, BoArp 
JOURNAL, last month, addressed letters to the 
leading school architects of the country concern- 
ing their practice in the construction of floors 


of schoolrooms. The Iowa official was desirous 
especially of knowing whether good practice 
permitted the use of concrete in schoolrooms 
without further protection or treatment. 

The practice of architects, as reflected in the 
replies printed below, is almost universally 
against the use of concrete. Some of the replies 
read as follows: 

F. G. German, Duluth, Minn.: I have as yet 
found nothing better than Terrazzo floors for 
halls, toilets, etc., and good maple for class- 
rooms. 

J. H. Felt, of J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 
Most of our schoolrooms and corridors are fin- 
ished with hard maple floors, however, topped 
with cement. This, however, is not altogether 
satisfactory, as it seems to be impossible to get 
floors which will not dust or sand. Of course, 
you understand that where the funds will permit, 
we have used tile floors, but this is only in the 
larger buildings and where there is a sufficient 
fund to justify putting them in. 

J. G. Chandler, of Chandler € Park, Racine, Wis.: 
We cover the concrete with wood floors. 

J. J. Donovan, Oakland, Cal.: In all classrooms 
we are using wood floors on top of the concrete 
slab. In the corridors, we vary, using ih some 
instances the wood floor; in other instances, the 
battleship linoleum on top of the cement finish. 
This is preferable to the wood. In toilet rooms, 
in many cases, we are using a mastic instead of 
cement floor, as it is more waterproof and more 
impervious to the acids. In no case is the floor 


in classrooms cement finish. 

The floors of classrooms, which we have in- 
stalled, are in the main, Oregon Pine, but maple 
would have been used had we more money to 
put in the buildings. 

Bureau of Architecture, San Francisco, Cal.: In 
our latest buildings, we are using linoleum over 
concrete floors. 

Berlinghof & Davis, Lincoln, Neb.: We are avoid- 
ing wood-finish floors as much as comiaie and 
are using composition or battleship linoleum 
over the concrete, 

M. A. Higginsbotham, of Malcomson & Higgins- 
botham, Detroit, Mich.: In classrooms, we use 
maple flooring; basements, concrete with hard- 
ened surface and corridors sometimes Terrazzo. 

Charles A. Dieman, of Charles A. Dieman & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Personally, I do not believe 
in cement floors for classrooms. There seems to 
be something about cement floors which is very 
tiring on the feet, and especially would this be 
true in classrooms where pupils would be seated 
from three to six hours each day. We prefer 
to finish all fireproof buildings with wooden 
floors for classrooms and for corridors use tile 
or Terrazzo. If matter of expense, these floors 
can be finished with cement; if it is not a matter 
of expense, classroom floors can be finished with 
composition flooring in the nature of Fama Stone 
Wood or Asbestos Stone. This seems to meet 
the required conditions and does not have the 
effect on the feet that the cement floor does. 

We are of the opinion that a great saving can 
be made in the matter of wood flooring by finish- 
ing all classrooms with cement floors embedding 
in the cement, wood strips on which the seats 
can be fastened, and then take strips of Rub- 
beroid Roofing placed under the seats and glued 
to the floors. We have not tried this out, but we 





have used strips of rubberoid in the office over 
five years and same seems to stand the wearing 
conditions first-class, so we do not see why this 
should not answer. 

John T. Simpson, Newark, N. J.: In the con- 
struction of reinforced concrete schools, it has 
been my practice to spread one inch of dry sand 
on top of the reinforced concrete proper, using 
generally the form lumber from the construction 
which is 14% inches thick, laying these boards 
diagonally across the rooms, with the edges toe- 
nailed together; on top of this heavy dampproof 
building paper is used and the top floor nailed 
directly to same. 

It has been my practice in fireproof school 

buildings, of brick exterior walls, and where the 
amount of form lumber is not sufficiently large 
to receive consideration, to eliminate the sand 
and rough under floor and use a 3x4 sleeper, 
placed 16 inches on centers and filled in between 
with cinder concrete, laying the building paper 
directly on top of this and covering the same 
with a maple floor. This is used for classrooms 
only; in all other parts of the buildings, includ- 
ing the assembly room, I use cement finished 
floors. 
S. A. Layton, of Layton & Smith, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: We use the cement base with cove in 
the angle, and extend the cement, out about six 
or eight inches from the wall. We then cover 
the rest of the floor with maple top laid on the 
concrete, In doing this we find that it is easier 
to fasten the seats to the floor and where the 
maple floor is well seasoned and laid close, it is 
in our opinion, more sanitary and, if properly 
dressed, will give a cleaner appearance to the 
room, 

F. L. Packard, Columbus, 0.: We have not 
used cement floors in classrooms or recitation 
rooms of any of our school buildings. We have 
used cement floors in laboratories and, of course, 
in toilet rooms. 

Our usual construction in fireproof buildings 
is to use wood, nailing strips on the fireproof floor 
construction and nailing wood floors to these 
strips. 

C. L. Wooldridge, Superintendent of Buildings, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: We are laying wood sleepers on 
top of our concrete floors, filling in between 
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Start Now! 


If you are planning 


equipment for 
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Domestic Science 


send for our No. 13 catalog and new sup- 
plement showing the latest additions and 
improvements to the “Big Four” line. 


Let us send you now blue prints, showing exactly how to place every piece of equipment, 
furnishing complete information and quotations showing total cost delivered, all without the 


slightest obligation on your part. 


room; tell us how many pupils you wish to accommodate, 


and our Mr. T. D. Sheldon, a graduate engineer, a teacher 


of long experience and one who has visited nearly 
every Industrial School east of the Rocky Mountains, will give 
your problems his personal attention and the benefit of his 


extended observation. 


E. H. Sheldon C& Co. 


MUSKEGON, 


Same with weak concrete, and on top of this, lay- 
ing a matched maple floor. 

We have been experimenting with composition 
floors and believe it is the most promising ma- 
terial in sight at the present time, as the price 
of maple flooring has been going up steadily for 
years, The composition floor is warm, silent, 
fireproof and seats can be fastened thereto with 
wood screws. In general, concrete finished 
floors have not been satisfactory in Pittsburgh 
on account of the constant dusting of the con- 
crete due to wear. 

Snowden Ashford, Washington, D. C.: We use 
edge grain Georgia pine, over the concrete, for 
classrooms; tile or composition floors for labora- 
tories and tile or cement floors in halls and 
corridors. 

W. H. Kilham, of Kilham & Hopkins, Boston, 
Vass,: In all our recent school buildings we have 
employed a wood-wearing surface in schoolroom 
floors. This does not mean that we aisbelieve 
in cement, on the contrary we have now under 
way a study for a concrete schoolhouse with a 
view of seeing whether such a building could be 
constructed as cheaply as one of the regular 
type. 

Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.: In 
connection with the Phoenixville High School, 
Phoenixville, Pa., we used the following floor 
construction, which was of reinforced concrete, 
on top of which we placed a bed of common 
sand one and one-half inches thick. On top of 
this, we floated a rough board flooring, laid 
diagonal boards, being previously used for work 
in connection with concrete construction, and on 
top of this rough floor, we laid a maple floor, 
which was nailed to the under flooring. This 
floor has been laid for the last two or three years 
and, as far as we have heard, has remained a 
good floor. 

Coatesville High School, which is reinforced 
concrete construction, we laid 2x3 inch sleepers, 
and filled between with cinders, on top of this 
we laid number one Georgia hard pine, combed 
grain flooring. On another occasion, we used 
same construction, laying under-flooring before 
we laid top finish floor. 

F’. BE. Riebel, of David Riebel & Sons, Columbus, O.: 
We have tried cement, asphalt and maple and 


MICHIGAN 


find that the latter is the most satisfactory in 
every way. 

Teachers, whose duties require that they be 
on their feet during most of the school sessions, 
complain that they become tired very quickly. 
This we decided, is due to the fact that the 
floors are non-resilient. The complaint has not 
been made against asphalt, but our objections. to 
it is the appearance, and the fact that it cannot 
be laid without that wavy effect, which is also 
common in the cement floors. 

Our opinion is that cork tiling would be the 
ideal classroom floor, but the high cost places 
it entirely out of the running, 


Charles A. Smith, of Smith, Rea & Lovitt, Kansas 
City, Mo.: We use a maple surface flour, nailed 
to wood strips, embedded in the concrete con- 
struction. In toilet rooms, shops, corridors, 
stairs and some assembly rooms, I use cement 
finished floors, usually giving them two coats of 
cement floor paint, which prevents “dusting” 
and makes a very satisfactory job. 

Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo.: After an experi- 
ence wiih all sorts of floors, I have turned back 
to wood as the most satisfactory material for 
the purpose. My first choice is for the English 
wood block, laid in mastic directly upon the con- 
crete: this is out of reach, of course, in most 
instances, but is the ideal school floor. After 
this, my choice would be for maple flooring, and 
when this cannot be afforded, edge grain pine 
is thoroly satisfactory. The flooring should be 
well driven up, should be smoothed and receive 
a coat of boiling linseed oil, and you will have 
a floor which will prove entirely satisfactory in 
every way, and free from the objections of ce- 
ment, composition and other floors of this char- 
acter. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR 
MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota State Commissioner of School 
Buildings has issued a program of construction 
which is a marked advance over the legal re- 
quirements of most states. It contains nothing, 
however, but adequate physical school needs. It 
demands the following: 


Pin this coupon to a rough sketch showing the size of the 





E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Send catalog and information on items checked 
below: 


: DOMESTIC 
eS WORK BENCHES SCIENCE TABLES 
——! DRAWING TURNING 
ee TABLES [| LATHES 


Attached is sketch of room available — make 
blue print. 


1. Schoolrooms of ample size, adequately and 
properly lighted, hygienically ventilated and sat- 
isfactorily heated. 

2. Cloakrooms of such dimensions, equipment, 
and number, that neatness, cleaninesy, and com- 
fort may be promoted. 

3. Sanitary indoor toilets, with facilities for 
the washing of hands, constructed so as to se- 
cure privacy, and to combat the spreading of 
disease. 

4. Clean and adequate playgrounds, equipped 
with such aparatus as shall induce healthful 
play. 

5. Pure water under such conditions and with 
such means as will enable the children to seeure 
it free from contamination. 

6. Comfortable and hygienic seats in school- 
rooms. 

7. Suitable library facilities for every school. 

8. The possibility for interior decoration, 
which will add to the enjoyment and pleasure 
of school attendance. 

9. An external appearance of the school 
building, devoid of cheap ornamentation, but 
beautiful and attractive in its design, and sur- 
rounded by well kept school grounds. 

10. A building which will provide sufe exits 
in case of fire. 

11, Facilities and means for industrial work 
for both boys and girls in buildings wherever 
these opportunities should be given. 

12. A school plant that will take into account 
the growing needs of the community, and the 
increasing demands of a public school education, 


SCHOOL-HOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

During the year ending December 31, 1913, 
school building activities were carried on in 58 
of the 67 counties of the state of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, having building de- 
partments independent of state control, are not 
included in these figures. Plans for 166 large 
buildings and for 100 reconstructions und addi- 
tions (amounting practically to new buildings) 
were approved by the State Board of Education. 
Forty buildings of emaller type were constructed 
from standard plans and specifications prepared 
by the State Board of Architects. The total 
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Get the Desk that will give you | 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION ¢ 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. : 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies | 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Offlee and Factory: 


number of new buildings and additions for the 
year was 306. 

Requests were received by the State Hoard of 
Education for 160 plans of buildings of six-room 


capacity and upwards. In response to these re- 
quests, diagrams, pictures and sketches were 
sent out to serve as suggestions to boards of 
directors, architects and builders. It has been 
found impracticable by the board to provide 
standard plans for buildings beyond a four-room 
capacity. Locations and conditions vary so 
greatly that each large structure must be made 
to conform to local educational and physical re- 
quirements. To meet the demands in this direc- 
tion it has been found more economical and 
satisfactory for the local district to assume the 
responsibility of the expense involved in plan- 
ning for and supervising the construction of the 
larger buildings. 


The cost of one-room buildings built from the 
standard plans of the state board varied from 
$825.00 to $2,800.00; the cost of two-room build- 
ings varied from $2,200.00 to $6,000.00. The most 
expensive plans examined and passed on were 
submitted for the Williamsport High School, cost- 
ing $250,000.00; and Duquesne, $183,000.00; Sha- 
mokin, $152,000.00; Crafton, $110,000.00; Oly- 
phant, $110,000.00; Erie, $107,000.00; Johnstown, 
$105,000.00; Latrobe, $100,000.00; Hershey, $100,- 
000.00; Easton, $97,000.00; Renovo, $90,000.00; 
Media, $85,000.00; Carlisle, $85,000.00; Donora, 
$76,000.00. 


PRESENTED WITH GOLD MEDAL. 


The first gold medal, by the St. Louis Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects since its 
foundation in 1887, was given last month to Mr. 
William B. Ittner, architect of the St. Louis board 
of education. The presentation of the medal was 
a recognition of Mr. Ittner’s prominent work in 
developing modern schoolhouse architecture. 
The medal is known as the “Chapter Medal” 
and is all bronze. It bears in strong relief the 
head of Michael Angelo, the greatest of the 
Renaissance architects of Italy, On the reverse 
is the inscription: ‘Presented to William Ittner 
by the St. Louis Chapter, A. I. A., in recognition 
of his marked meritorious achievement in the 
design and construction of school buildings.” 
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Mr. Ittner has for sixteen years served the St. 
Louis board of education as commissioner of 
school buildings and as architect. During the 
past three years, he has simply acted as architect 
and has not had the supervision of construction 
and maintenance of buildings. This has left 
him free to design buildings for such school 
boards as might desire to retain his services. 
He has, in consequence, designed a number of 
the largest and most important high schools 
erected during the past few years. Included in 
this list of buildings is the magnificent Central 
High School at Washington, D. C., costing 
$1,000,000, the Central School, Minneapolis, and 
smaller buildings in Wichita, Kans., Lafayette, 
Ind, and Richmond, Ind. The two famous 
Froebel and Emerson schools of Gary, Ind., are 
among Mr. Ittner’s best known buildings. 

The presentation of the medal was made by a 
committee consisting of three well known archi- 
tects, Mr. E. C. Klipstein, Ernest Helfensteller 
and E. J. Russell. 


Minimum Equipment of One-Room Rural 
Schools. 

What the minimum equipment of a one-room 
country school should be, without impairing the 
efficiency of the school, has been for many years 
the subject of study on the part of svhool au- 
thorities. One of the most carefully worked out 
lists prepared by a school superintendent is that 
of Mr. James J. Bevan, of Mauch Chunk, Pa. Mr. 
Bevan’s list is as follows: 

The School Grounds—One-half acre or more for 
playgrounds and school gardens, surrounded by 
a good fence. Trees and shrubbery. Good well 
or cistern. Two out-houses—widely separated, 
properly placed, entrances screened and covered 
with vines. Convenient fuel house. Cement 
walks. 


The Schoolhouse—Floor space of fifteen square 
feet for each pupil. Air space of two hundred 
cubic feet for each pupil. Lighted from one side 
or from one side and the rear; light area of 
twenty per céntum of the floor space. Adjust- 
able windows and good shades. Good floor. 
Heated by a basement or room ventilating furn- 
ace. Ample blackboard space, adjusted to small 


500,000 
American Steel Sanitary Desks 


ORE than 500,000 AMERICAN STEEL! SANITARY 
DESKS electrically welded, warranted unbreakable, are 
being used today in all parts of the world. 
are the only scientific and hygienic desks of today. Builders 
everywhere will testify 
standards and book boxes of these desks are built of AMER- 
ICAN SANITARY TRIANGULAR STEEL. 
process combined with skillful workmanship. 


Educators Everywhere 


State that these desks are the most beautiful and sanitary 
school seats ever constructed in all past generations, and we 
add to this they will be so for generations to come. 

Ask for our book on interesting facts A-8 and SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT REVIEW. 
check over your school equipment. 
page catalog on blackboards and school supplies, full of valu- 
able information for the economical buyer of school supplies. 
Ask for Catalog A-38. 


American Seating Company 


218 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
BOSTON 
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that steel will last forever. All 
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PHILADELPHIA 





PITTSBURG 





pupils. Desks of three sizes. All buildings and 
fences painted and kept in good condition. 


Furnishings and Supplies—A teacher’s desk. 
Three or more chairs. A library table. A school 
library of at least eighty books. Two approved 
dictionaries. An approved school encyclopedia. 
Blackboard supplies. Supplies for penmanship, 
composition, drawing and examinations. A few 
good pictures. A full set of approved wall maps. 
An approved globe. A thermometer. A set of 
measures and scales. A geographical cabinet 
(furnished free to schools). An outfit for ex- 
periments in teaching agriculture. Sanitary 
drinking fountain, mirror, wash basin, drain pail, 
paper towels, sweeping preparation. A good 
clock. A good flag. Monthly report cards. The 
official Daily Study and Recitation Program in 
suitable frame. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


The school board of Cleveland, O., has adopted 
the policy that no new insurance will be taken 
out or old policies renewed on school buildings. 
It has been estimated that a saving of $14,000 
a year in fire insurance will be effected thru 
the operation of the blanket plan. The blanket 
policy of $15,000 in force will continue and 1n- 
cludes pianos, school equipment and school ap- 
paratus. 


The school board of Memphis, Tenn., has 
taken steps to readjust the insurance on school 
buildings thruout the city. It has been found 
that some buildings are over insured and others 
have not been given as high a rate as required. 

Inspections of all public school buildings in 
the state of Minnesota have been undertaken by 
deputies in the state fire marshal’s office. Test 
fire drills are held at each building and examina- 
tions are made of the safety of the building in 
case of fire. 

The school board of Denver, Colo., has made 
arrangements to have all the school buildings 
appraised for their present value. It has been 
found that a number of the old buildings have 
depreciated in value and the difference has never 
been subtracted from the original insurance 
policies. The work will be undertaken by the 
agents of the local Underwriters’ Association. 
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School Lands and Funds. 

School boards cannot, under the Oregon laws 
(L. O. L., $4052, sub-sec. 18), and in the absence 
of statutory provision permitting it, establish 
separate schools for Indian children and compel 
them to attend—Crawford v. District School 
Board for School District No. 7, Klamath 
County, Ore. 

School Districts. 

Under the Illinois acts of 1911 (p, 507, 6), pro- 
viding for the creation of high school districts 
out of contiguous and compact territory, four 
districts constituting the greater part of a school 
district, and forming an oblong square with a 
fifth district having a common boundary with 
the others for some distance held to be both 
“contiguous” and ‘“‘compact.’—People v. Cross- 
ley, Ill. 

The mere mistake of the county superintend 
ent in not calling an election of officers within 
the time and manner required by the law relat- 
ing to the organization of high school districts 
would not affect the legal existence of the dis- 
trict, previously determined at another election 

People v. Crossley, Ill. 

A county court order taking part of the terri- 
tory from relator special school district for use 
in creating a common school district Held void 
when made after passage of Arkansas Acts 1909, 
(p. 931), making special school districts out of 
territory included in school districts co-extensive 
with the corporate limits.—Cotter Special School 
District No. 60 of Baxter County v. School Dis 
trict No. 53 of Baxter County, Ark. 

School District Government. 
Where all members of a school board are pres- 


ent, they may take official action, tho the action 
of the meeting is not formally recorded in the 
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THE FOREMOST EDUCATORS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY 


are advocating movable seating for 


schools. 


Because it gives a flexibility 


of arrangement in the school room 


which is of the utmost advantage and 
which cannot be attained in any other 
way. And because it is sanitary and 


hygienic and at the sametime durable and comfortable. 


If you are considering the purchase of seating equipment for your schools, 
why not investigate seating which embodies these advantages? 


Drop us a card and we shall be glad to explain the MOULTHROP MOVABLE 
AND ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL CHAIR to you. 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


minutes. Butler v. Joint School District No. 4, 
Town of Windsor, Wis. 

Under the Arkansas acts of 1911 (p. 464, {2), 
requiring public officers to take a bond from 
the contractor for public improvements condi- 
tioned to pay all indebtedness for labor and ma- 
terial, Held that the directors of a school district 
board were not individually liable to one who 
had furnished material to such contractor and 
who could not collect therefor, by reason of 
their failure to take such bond,—Blanchard v. 
Burns, Ark. 


One furnishing material after failure to take 
such bond was chargeable with notice that none 
had been given and could not impose liability 
therefor on the directors.—Blanchard v. Burns, 
Ark, 


Under the Illinois laws of 1911 (p. 506, {4), 
providing that two of the members elected to the 
school district board shall be elected for one 
year, two for two years and two for three years, 
and that the president shall be elected annually, 
an election of members where the ballots did not 
give the voters the right to express a choice 
as to the terms of the members, was invalid. 
People v. Crossley, Ill. 

School boards have no powers except those 
expressly granted, or necessarily implied from 
those granted—Crawford v. District School 
Board for School District No. 7, Klamatn Coun- 
ty, Ore. 

It is only when the board of school directors 
convene and act together as a board that they 
bind the district by their acts.—School District 
No. 56 v. Jackson, Ark. 

An action on an official bond of a school dis 
trict treasurer for a shortage should, as required 
by the Wisconsin statutes of 1911 ({417), be 
brought in the corporate mame of the district 
Board of School Directors of School District No 
3, Town of Lake, v. Kuhnke, Wis. 

A school district treasurer, tho failing to give 
a new bond after his re-election, may continue 
to act as treasurer under the Wisconsin statutes 
of 1911 (443) until his successor is appointed 
and qualifies—Board of School Directors of 
School District No. 3, town of Lake, v. Kuhnke, 
Wis. 





A surety is liable only during the term of the 
treasurer, and for a further time reasonably 
necessary for the election and qualification of a 
successor, and is not liable for the amount in 
the hands of the treasurer at the close of the 
term, where he continues under a re-election 
without a new bond, and rightfully pays out 
more than that sum.—Board of School Directors 
of School District No. 3, town of Lake, v. 
Kuhnke, Wis. 


School District Taxation. 

Where a statute authorizing an election for 
the issuance of school bonds did not provide 
for notice, and such notice as was provided by 
ordinance was not given, the size of the vote cast 
could be considered in determining whether the 
notice actually given was sufficient.—Stuessy v. 
City of Louisville, Ky. ’ 

An election on the question of issuing bonds 
for purchase of land for school buildings was 
not void because the survey and plat were made 
and filed eight months before the election, where 
such survey was made with a view to such 
election and as a part of the proceeding.—Patter- 
son v. Peeples, S. C. 

The refusal of one of the three trustees to 
sign the order, authorizing the election, did not 
render it void, as a majority may act.—Patterson 
v. Peeples, S. C. 

That a town from which a school district is 
buying school buildings contemplates using the 
money for other than school purposes does not 
affect the validity of bonds issued by the school 
district to raise the money with which to take 
over the buildings.—Patterson v. Peeples, S. C. 


School District Property. 

Under the Arkansas acts of 1911 (p. 464, {2), 
requiring directors of a school district board to 
take a bond from a contractor, conditioned to pay 
all indebtedness for labor and material furnished 
in construction, such bond to be recorded, Held 
that one furnishing material after failure to take 
such bond was chargeable with notice that none 
had been given, and could not voluntarily im- 
pose liability therefor upon the district.—Blanch- 
ard v. Burns, Ark. 
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What was “good enough for the school of our 
forefathers” will not be given a place in the 20th 
Century school building. It is a long step from the 
old, inefficient ding-dong hand-bell to the latest 
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Send for Bulletin 15101J 
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Teachers. 

One who contracts to teach the primary de- 
partment of a public school is not required to 
teach the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, tho 
the classes be sent to the primary room (Wis. 
St. 1913, 452c), naming the first four grades 
as the primary grades.—Butler v. Joint School 
District No. 4, Town of Windsor, Wis. 

A provision in a school teacher’s contract that 
she should be retained if her services were satis- 
factory, and given 30 days’ notice should cause 
arise for terminating the contract, before its 
expiration, did not authorize its arbitrary termi- 
nation by the school board without a hearing.— 
Taylor v. School District No. 1 of Yuma County, 
Ariz, 

Where a school teacher claimed she had been 
wrongfully discharged, it was not a condition 
precedent to a right to sue that she should 
present her demand against the district to the 
board of trustees for allowance or rejection.— 
Taylor v. School District No. 1 of Yuma County, 
Ariz. 

Pupils and Attendance. 

Children of half Indian blood, citizens of the 
United States and of the state, conforming to the 
customs of civilization, are prima facie entitled 
to admission to the public schools.—Crawford v. 
District School Board for School District No. 7, 
Klamath County, Ore. 

Where one independent school district pays 
tuition to another under a mutual mistake, in 
the belief that the pupils for whom it is paid 
reside in the paying district, the receiving dis- 
trict is liable for a return of the tuition.—Inde- 
pendent School District No. 5 of Big Grove Tp. 
v. Solon Independent School District No. 8, Ia. 

Except as to the parental right of control, the 
power of school authorities over pupils extends 
to all acts detrimental to the best interest of 
the school, whether committed in school hours 
or after the pupil’s return home.—Gott v. Berea 
College, Ky. 

Under the Michigan Public Acts of 1913 (No. 
230, 11), amending the acts of 1881 (No. 164, e. 
2, (20), the voters of a school district, having 
voted at an annual election to discontinue the 
school and to send the school children 10 an ad- 
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joining school, could not at a special meeting 
vote to annul such action and re-open the school. 
—Meek v. Carpenter, Mich. 

The right of a parent to make a reasonable 
selection, from the prescribed course of studies, 
which shall be carried by his child in the free 
public schools is not limited to any particular 
school or grade.—State v, Ferguson, Neb. 

Where a parent makes a reasonable selection 
from the prescribed course of studies and re- 
guests that his child be excused from taking 
same, such request should be granted.—State v. 
Ferguson, Neb. 

While school authorities should be upheld in 
their control and regulation of the school system, 
their authority is not unlimited, but must be 
exercised to further the best interests of the 
scholars with due regard to the natural and legal 
rights of parents.—State v. Ferguson, Neb. 


Nature, Extent and Delegation of Power. ~ 

Under the Minnesota general laws of 1872 
(Gen. St. 1894, 2606), as carried forward in the 
revised laws of 1905, state lands may be acquired 
for public purposes by school districts thru con- 
demnation proceedings.—In re Condemnation of 
Lands in St. Louis County, Minn. 

Under the Minnesota laws of 1913, c. 258 (Gen. 
St. 1913, §2748, 2749), a school district may, by 
condemnation, acquire state school land for 
educational purposes.—In re Condemnation of 
Lands in St. Louis County, Minn. 


Subjects and Titles of Acts. 

The Alabama Act of April 8, 1911 (Gen. Acts 
of 1911, p. 326, (2), authorizing the county boards 
to employ teachers to aid the county superin- 
tendent, Held fairly embraced within its title “An 
act to prescribe the duties and powers and to 
fix the compensation ef county superintendents,” 
and hence did not violate the Constitution of 
1901, §45.—MeNeill v. Hewitt, Ala. 


Acts of Public Officers and Boards. 
Where a parent’s request that his child be ex- 
cused from taking a certain study is improperly 
denied and the child expelled or suspended for 
refusal to continue such study, mandamus will 
lie to compel reinstatement.—State v. Ferguson, 
Neb. 
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Under the Kentucky statutes of 1903 (4425), 
before the amendment of March 16, 1906 (laws 
of 1906, c. 29), relating to the examination of 
and the granting of certificates to teachers, and 
the constitution (2), prohibiting arbitrary power 
to any officer of the state, Held, that, where the 
board had reasonable grounds for refusing a 
certificate, its discretion would not be controlled. 
—Flynn v. Barnes, Ky. 


Municipal Departments and Officers. 

Under the Illinois laws of 1879 (p. 285), as 
amended by the laws of 1889 (p. 235), providing 
that the mayor of the city of Rockford shall 
nominate to the council for confirmation the 
members of the board of education, both the 
mayor and city council must concur in the ap- 
pointment of members of the board.—People v. 
Welsh, Ill, 

LEGAL NEWS. 

An opinion from the attorney of the California 
State Board of Health maintains that an ordi- 
nance of a city or an order from the State Board 
of Health makes it possible fcr local school au- 
thorities to destroy state school books which 
have become infected with the germs of a con- 
tagious disease, provided it is found that they 
cannot be disinfected properly. 

The opinion had been given to the city board 
ef health at Fresno, Cal., where an epidemic of 
scarlet fever had occurred and the authorities 
wished to get legal opinion as to their authority 
to destroy books used by pupils who had con- 
tracted the disease. 

The Supreme court of Nebraska, in an action 
to compel the school authorities, of Lincoln, to 
reinstate the daughter of a school patron, has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that a parent 
has a right to choose the subjects for his child 
to take and that this selection must be respected 
by the trustees. The student was prohibited 
from attendance at school by reason of the fact 
that her father refused to permit her to study 
cooking. The decision, as rendered by the 
court, reads: 

“The school trustees of a high school have 
authority to classify and grade scholars in the 
district and cause them to be taught in such de- 


(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Self-Releasing Hire Exit Latches 


School Boards should mention to their architects to specify Hon Buprin for all 
entrance, fire escape, and auditorium doors (have them send us a sketch of their lay-out, 
we'll help them to specify economically and correctly). 


Now is the time to anticipate your summer repairs. 


Equip all your entrance and fire-escape doors of old schools with 
Hon Buprin devices. 


If interested we will give you a list of cities who are now using hundreds of sets---ask 
them for their experience with Hon Buprins, 
as we publish no testimonials. 


Simple in construction. 
Unexcelled in workmanship. 
Strong to withstand severest handling. 


Mechanism so well balanced that a mere child can 
operate. 


Can not become blocked by accident or design. 
Failure to operate is impossible. 

We make a special device for every special condition. 
Expert advice at your command. 


Thousands of these Latches in use on Schools, 
Churches, Theatres, Auditoriums, Factories, De- 
partment Stores, etc., etc. 


Any hardware dealer can furnish them. 


If your dealer is not posted write us, or, ring up 
our Branch Office: 


Branch Offices 










Atlanta, Ga........ Beaullieu & Applewhite 
Birmingham, Ala... Brewer & Scanlan 
Boston, Mass. ..... Robert J. Gilkie 
e Buffalo, N.Y. ..... Harwick & Co. 
D- Chicago, Ill........ John C. Bold 


Cincinnati, Ohio...The Kirchner Brick Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio ...E. B. Horne Co. 
Columbus, Ohio ...R. L. Watson 

Dallas, Texas...... H. W. Pring & Co. 
Denver, Colo. ..... W. H. Clark 


ia El Paso, Texas ....C. C. Gaines 
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Jacksonville, Fla...Beaullieu & Applewhite 


























rd Los Angeles, Cal...W. H. Steele 
u- Nashville, Tenn....Geo. W. Ruth 
eh New York, N. Y....Grant Pulley & Hdwe Co. 
n- Philadelphia, Pa. ..T. B. & H. S. Hendrickson 
2y Portland, Oregon ..A. J. Capron 
. 7 Salt Lake City, Utah. Harris Bros. 
“ No. 27—Inside Elevation San Francisco, Cal..A. W. Pike & Co. 
ot St. Louis, Mo...... W. E. Way 
es Seattle, Wash. ....F. T. Crowe & Co. 
ty Spokane, Wash....F. T. Crowe & Co. 
“4 Tacoma, Wash.....F. T. Crowe & Co, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Mackenzie Bros. 
on Vancouver, B. C....Wm.N. O’Niel & Co. 
Sidney, Australia ...F. Lindsay Thompson 
as . 
oe “SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND”’ London, England ...George Grant & Co. 
ild 
ed ASK FOR d .: 
c son Sop Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
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partments as they may deem expedient; they 
may also prescribe the courses of study and text- 
books for the use of the school and such reason- 
able rules and regulations as they may think 
needful. They may also require prompt attend- 
ance, respectful deportment and diligence in 
study. The parent, however, has a right to 
make a reasonable selection from the prescribed 
studies for his child to pursue, and this selection 
must be respected by the trustees, as the right 
of the parent in that regard is superior to that 
of the trustees and the teachers. * * * “Our 
public schools should receive the earnest and 
conscientious support of every citizen. To that 
end the school authorities should be upheld in 
their control and regulation of our school sys- 
tem; but their power and authority should not 
be unlimited. They should exercise their au- 
thority over and their desire to further the pest 
interests of their scholars, with a due regard for 
the desires and inborn solicitude of ,the parents 
of such children. They should not too jealously 
assert or attempt to defend their supposed pre- 
rogatives. If a reasonable request is made by 
a parent, it should be heeded.” 

According to a recent decision of the attorney 
general of South Dakota, school district electors 
have the right and power to vote to discontinue 
a school and also to pay a reasonable transporta- 
tion charge for carrying these children to an- 
other district, when they so desire. ‘the decision 
was given in a case which arose in McCook 
County and upholds the contention of the school 
electors that it costs more to maintain a school 
for a few children than it does to transport these 
to another district and pay the transportation 
and tuition as the law requires. The ruling is 
expected to be of considerable help to a number 
of districts who have similar conditions to face. 

A recent opinion of Attorney General W. C. 
Owen, of Wisconsin, is to the effect that the sal- 
ary and expenses of the county superintendent 
of schools may be paid on the audit of the county 
board, provided that the board does not expend 
money outside of the amount in the board’s spe- 
cial fund. The decision was given to State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary. 

A ruling of Corporation Counsel Sexton of 


Give us the opportunity and we will prove to your satis- 
faction that you get better quality and lower prices in 


Colonial: 


Plain White Chalk® Wax Drawin 
Crayons °"""" 


Colonial goods are made by an exclusive process that en- 
sures uniform quality and color, and smooth, clear marks. 
They protect the eyesight by being easy to read at a 
distance; they protect the health by being free from in- 


Write today and let us save you money. 


The Colonial Crayon Company 


Work. 


mi-Dustless 
Wax 


AKRON, OHIO 
New York 


Chicago is to the effect that members of the 
Chicago board of education are not prohibited 
from taking contracts on city work in view of 
the fact that members of boards of education are 
not city officials. The opinion was given to the 
Commissioner of Public Works after a contract 
for work on a local hospital had been let to 
Joseph A. Holpuch. Mr. Holpuch was appointed 
to the board during the Young controversy some 
time ago. 
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The school board of Los Angeles, Cal,, has 
taken definite action in the matter of safe-guard- 
ing public school children from the danger of 
fire. Outside staircases will be built for all build- 
ings of two stories, and furnaces nave been 
ordered fireproofed. Rules for the conduct of 
fire drills and for keeping the buildings in a 
clean and safe condition have been passed. The 
rules read: 

“All schools must have regular fire drills. 

“All fire exits and furnaces must be inspected 
once every thirty days and must be maintained 
in a condition affording easy and rapid escape 
from the buildings. 

“Tubs of sand and shovels must be placed in 
all furnace rooms where oil burners are used. 
Standpipes and hose must be provided for all 
rooms devoted to the heating apparatus. 

“Halls and cloakrooms must be kept free from 
obstructions, which delay rapid exit from build- 
ings.” 

The school board of North Adams, Mass., 
has ruled that student members of fraternities 
in the high school shall give good reasons for 
the continuance of these organizations. Failure 
to do so will mean the elimination of the secret 
societies. 


Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Fulton and William Streets 


_ Devoe School Water Colors are put up in 
_ Cakes, Half Pans and Tubes, meeting every re- 
quirement for Grade, High and Normal School 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Devoe Water Color Brushes for School Art Work are 
made in various styles and all sizes. 


Devoe Harvard Slating--Black or Green-—-will resurface 
a worn blackboard making it equal to new. 


Complete catalog of School Art Supplies on request. 


Devoe 


14-16 West Lake Street 


Chicago 


1312-1314 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


New York, N. Y. The school board has passed 
a rule prohibiting janitors from divulging to 
canvassers the names and addresses of pupils 
obtained from the records of principals and 
teachers. Violation of the rule is punishable by 
dismissal. 

State Superintendent C, P. Cary, of Wisconsin, 
has ruled that students in high and grade 
schools, who take music lessons from private 
teachers shall receive credit for the same. 

A new rule of the Washington state school 
authorities provides that eighth-grade pupils, in 
cities of less than 5,000 population, must write 
the state eighth-grade examination. 

The school authorities of St. Paul, Minn., have 
adopted a rule barring from athletic games all 
pupils whose deportment and school work are 
not up to the standard. A standing of 80 is 
required in deportment and 75 in daily class 
work. Principals are given the right to make 
exceptions in certain cases. Reports must be 
made by the principals to the supervisor of 
athletics on the eligibility of the players. 

The school board at Omaha, Neb., is consider- 
ing a new rule which will bar from the upper 
grades all teachers who are under 25 years of 
age. It is believed that girls below this age are 
physically unable to handle classes of fifty pupils 
or more and that the strain resulting from too 
much work seriously affects their own efficiency. 

The State Beard of Education of Washington 
has passed a new rule to the effect that in- 
structors in high schools must be graduates of 
a standard college. Teachers of special subjects 
are not included in the ruling. 


New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
formulated a set of rules to govern the use of 
school buildings by the public outside of regular 
class hours. Permission is given by the rules for 
the use of buildings for the following purposes: 

School activities and purposes allied with 
educational work, social, civic and recreation 
meetings and entertainments; organizations or 
groups of citizens for educational, municipal or 
philanthropic subjects for addresses on educa- 
tional, legislative, economic and scientific topics; 
concerts, entertainments and dances for per- 
sonal profit, boys and girls’ clubs, parents’ meet- 
ings, alumni meetings, civic meetings and com- 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


LECTURERS’ CHALK 
bela 7 WARN AAU 


TRE AMERICAN CRRYONM CO. 


SANDUSKY QH/O AND -—WALTHAM MASS. 


Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 


Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. SANDUSKY ee ee 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaled in their mixing 


a, 
packed in a tuck FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


paper box with an 


WiLL NO zt 


the back that any 
pupil can draw. 


~ STANDS ANY CULL MAX © 
Retails for five cents. 


When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 
by The American Crayon Co. 
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attractive pi * MADE IN ALL COLORS -« 
e picture on -PERMANEN?T- 
* WILL NOT =f] oe 


HE HAND 
" THE AMERICANCRAYONCO. 


. . . S Ss . 5 
MADE it™N U.S.A. 


value to produce secondary colors. 


Price 25 cts. per box. 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYONS 


For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands. 


TRE AMERACAM 





C 
munity purposes and for all uses pertaining to school shall be from 9 a. m. until 4 p. m., with 
- the welfare of the schools and community. one hour’s intermission at noon, and shall be 
j The school board of Watertown, N. Y., has divided equally between vocational and non- 
0 passed a number of rules governing the conduct vocational subjects. Pupils for such classes shall 
s of the high school. One of these provides that be selected in accordance with the following 
d students who attain a classroom mark of 85 per plan: 
y cent will be promoted without any examination. “(1) A pupil must have completed the work 
Those who need the regents’ credits, will be of the 6B grade to the satisfaction of the prin- 
1, allowed to take the examinations regardless of cipal and district superintendent, and in case the 
e their high marking. number of applicants exceeds the number to be 
e The number of credits necessary for gradua- accommodated in the classes provided, the older 
tion, from the general course, has been fixed at children shall have the preference. 
1 80, of which eighteen must be in English, ten in “(2) The candidates selected shall be those 
n mathematics, ten in science and ten in history. who in the judgment of the principal und class 
“e Tuition for out-of-town students has been fixed teacher are not likely to go to a high school, and 
at $22.50 for a term of twenty weeks. who express a desire for vocational or trade 
e The Philadelphia board of education has work, 
ll amended two of its rules relating to the admin- “(3) The consent of parents to this choice 
“e istration of schools. The first provides for the of work shall be obtained in a satisfactory 
is holding of graduation exercises at any time dur- manner.” 
38 ing the year, subject to the decision of the prin- Beverly, Mass. The school board has adopted 
ce cipals and the board, new regulations governing the duties of the 
8 The second revision provides for the more _ school physician, providing that he shall, at each 
of liberal use of school buildings for entertain- school quarter, examine children for defective 
ments and meetings of an educational character. teeth, throat, nasal trouble, defects of ears and 
T- The superintendent is given the practical super- heart. The defects are to be recorded on the 
er vision and the principal of the school in which- medical inspection card supplied by the school 
of the entertainment is given has direct control of department. He is also directed to undertake, 
re the conduct of the organizations. Meetings of once each month, a routine inspection of the 
Is a religious or political character are prohibited hair, hands, face and general physical condition. 
00 and the board is to be put to no additional ex- He is expected to visit each building once every 
ry. pense for any meetings that may be held. two weeks and at such other times as may be 
bn New York, N. Y. The board of education has necessary. 
n- adopted a rule fixing the qualification of teachers He must supervise the record of the results of 
of of vocational or trade subjects in the elementary examinations of pupils and notify parents of 
ts schools as follows: the conditions found. He is expected to see that 
“(a) Five years’ experience as a journeyman the principal keeps a record of the names of 
as wage-earner in the particular line of work in children excluded and the dates thereof. 
of which the applicant seeks a license. He must give special attention to conditions 
ar “(b) One year’s successful experience in in the schools which threaten to cause epidemics 
‘or class teaching. and to use such means for reasonable protection 
8 : “(c) A general education satisfactory to the as he may deem necessary. 
ith Board of Examiners.” It is provided that where parents request that 
on Substitute teachers of vocational subjects in different treatment in school attendance or 
or the elementary schools are required to have the’ course of study be accorded their children that 
or qualifications mentioned above, with the excep- the said children are to be examined by the 
ca- tion of a year’s successful experience. school physician and a report submitted to the 
28; The board has also fixed the hours of instruc- superintendent. He is not authorized to pre- 
er- tion and the method of selecting pupils for voca- scribe for, nor treat, any pupils, without the 
et- tional classes by the following rule: consent of parents or guardians, except in emerg- 
ym- “The hours of instruction in vocational or ency cases or to prevent the spread of disease. 





trade classes in connection with an elementary 


The school board of Beverly, Mass., has 





° DRAWING GRAYON Thi 


6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., (230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio be. 


LISI I 


adopted rules and regulations governing the use 


of school buildings by public enterprises. The 


regulations read: 

The applicant shall guarantee the expense of 
light, heat and care of premises, the same to be 
paid at the school office before the date for using 
the building. 

The persons making application shall assume 
responsibility for any damage to school premises 
that may occur as a result of such occupancy. 

Persons who use the gymnasium shall wear 
soft soled shoes. 

Orgamwizations or associations of teachers or 
pupils who desire the use of school premises out 
of regular school hours shall observe the follow- 
ing conditions. 

Application for the use of the schoo! premises 
desired shall be made not less than three days 
before the date of such use. 

A teacher in the employ of the city shall agree 
to be present while the school property is in 
use and assume responsibility for the proper 
care of the same. 

Unless the Finance Committee of the School 
Board shall vote otherwise, no charges shall be 
made, 


JANITORS AND CARE OF BUILDINGS. 

Chicago, Ill. The secretary of the board of 
education has determined recently to rate the 
efficiency of janitors on the basis of three points 
for efficiency in cleaning, heating and general 
care of school buildings, and two points for 
seniority. This rule will reduce the relative 
importance of the length of service of janitors 
considerably. 

Beginning September 1, a new salary schedule 
for janitors will be in effect at Salem, Mass. 
The schedule provides for a compensation of 
$100 per room, per year for janitors in charge of 
steam heated plants, No janitor in this class 
will receive more than $1,000. 

Janitors who operate furnace heated plants 
will be paid at the rate of $100 per room, per 
year. No janitor in this class will receive less 
than $450 or more than $850. 

The school board of Pittsfield, Mass., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for janitors which 
provides for a minimum of $520 for four rooms. 
For each additional room occupied, the sum of 
$40 is allowed; for each unoccupied room, above 
the minimum number, the sum of $20 is pro- 
vided. 
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Training the Color Sense 


Red, yellow and blue are not the 
fundamental sensations. And it is 
not wise to teach children with these 
violent colors which corrupt the 
taste and invariably start them on 
the false road of color estimate. A scientific, ac- 


curate knowledge of color harmony can only be 
obtained by using 


The Munsell Color System 


—the basis of which is the five middle colors, with gray, black 
and the maxima of 
red, yellow and blue. 
These colors con- 
stantly recur in the 
best examples of 
decorative and pic- 
turesque art. May 
we send you circu- 
lar M, which ex- 
plains the Munsell 
ColorSystem? Just 
write us to-day. 


Patents — Copyrights 
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BRADLEY’S 


STANDARD 


WATER COLORS 


Have been adopted by more schools than 
all other kinds combined. 
best in art work is attempted and accom- 
plished Bradley Colors are used. Manufactured 
expressly for educational purposes they meet per- 
fectly every requirement of that exacting field. 


Wherever the 


The Bradley Art Catalogue 
illustrates and describes art 
materials for every need. 
Free for the asking — please ask. 


“ B-1" Box — eight pans semi-moist colors; 


No.7 brush. The biggest selling box on the market. 


Send 10c in your letter for No.2 box of crayons, postage paid. 


Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material for the 
Munsell Color System 


Boston 


BOSTON, 








MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Sandusky, O. The first step toward the adop- 
tion of a medical inspection system has been 
taken by the school board with the recommenda- 
tion that the state board of health be permitted 
to send experts to investigate the physical con- 
dition of the pupils in one school. They will 
collect facts intended to show the need of medi- 
cal and dental inspection. 

New Orleans, Lia. Medical inspection of school 
children in Jefferson Davis Parish has been be- 
gun under the direction of the board of health 
and the school board of the parish. The examina- 


medical inspection systems. 
86 employ a school nurse. 
Atchison, Kans. A recent report of the ex- 
amination of school children by the school nurse 
shows that out of 1,540 children, 51 have been 
excluded from attendance; 147 have enlarged 
tonsils; 38 have defective sight; 44 have skin 
diseases and 420 have defective teeth. Eleven 
pupils have had their defects removed thru the 
.efforts of the school and health authorities. 


DENTAL HYGIENE. 


Flint, Mich. A dental clinic has been estab- 


Of these 516 cities, 


New York 
Chicago: Thos. Charles Co. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 





The following 
recommended: 

Two ounces of Powdered Precipitated Chalk. 

Half an ounce of Powdered Castile Soap. 

One dram of Powdered Orris Root—Mix, 

“It is more important for children to brush 
the teeth than to wash the face.” 

Monson, Mass. With the operation of the 
dental inspection system during the past four 
years it has been possible to greatly improve the 
condition of the teeth among the school children. 

An example of what has been accomplished is 
noted in the report of the department. In 1909 
there were 28 students in the ninth grade, nine 
of whom had good teeth and eight had poor 
ones. The present class has 29 students, fifteen 
of whom have good teeth and only two are in 
poor condition, 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS. 


Dr. Thomas A. Wood, who has been the leader 


inexpensive tooth powder is 





tions include the eyes, ears, throats and teeth of 
pupils. 

Plattsburg, N. Y. In compliance with the state 
law a medical inspector has been appu:nted for 
the public schools. It is provided in the rules 
of the board that examinations may be made by 
the family physicians when desired by the par- 
ents or pupils. 

Sheboygan, Wis General examinations of 
school children in the grades and kindergarten 
have revealed that out of 3,500 pupils, 1,456 have 
defective teeth; 674 have diseased tonsils: 647 
defective eyesight, and 264 adenoids. The facts 
have spurred teachers and principals to urge 
upon parents the necessity of removing these 
defects at the earliest opportunity. 

Portland, Ore. A number of the members of 
the school board have brought up the question 
of medical inspectors for the publie schools. It 
is the belief of the members that every child 
ought to be examined upon entering school and 
an attempt made to place him where he can be 
taught to the best advantage and without hinder- 
ing the work of teachers or fellow-students, 

According to the replies, received by the 
United States Bureau of Education in a ques- 
tionnaire, including 1,300 cities between 2,500 


and 30,000 population, 516 communities report 


lished for the benefit of children whose parents 
are unable to pay for dental treatment. The 
work will be in charge of the local dentists. 

Sheboygan, Wis. A general physical examina- 
tion of children in the graded schools has re- 
vealed that 1,456 out of an enrollment of 3,500 
have defective teeth. 

The school medical inspectors of Richmond, 
Ind., have just issued the first of a series of 
health circulars prepared and edited by them- 
selves. The circular reads: 

“Decayed teeth cause an unclean mouth, and 
toothache and disease of the gums may result. 
Neglect of first teeth is a frequent cause of de- 
cay and deformity of second teeth. Baby teeth 
can be filled with cement easily and with little 
pain. 

“If a child has decayed teeth, it cannot properly 
chew its food and often refuses to eut. Im- 
properly chewed food and unclean mouth cause 
bad digestion, and consequently, poor general 
health. “A clean mouth is essential to good 
health.” 

If a child has continued poor health, bad teeth 
may be the cause, The dentist should be con- 
sulted by all at least twice a year. The teeth 
should be brushed after each meal, using a tooth 
powder. Clean teeth do not decay. 


in studying the sanitation of rural schoolhouses 
and who has agitated for many years the neces- 
sity of better conditions, has formulated a list 
of ten minimum essentials, without which no 
country school can be healthful. These essen- 
tials are: 

1. Heating by at least a properly jacketed 
stove. No unjacketed stove to be permitted. 

2. Ventilation by window boards or better 
form of fresh air inlets. 

3. Lighting from left of 
rear, thru window space at 
floor space in area. 

4. Schoolhouses kept as clean as a 
housekeeper would keep her home. 

5. Drinking water provided by 
drinking fountain. 

6. Facilities for 
dividual towels. 

7. Toilets and privies of sanitary types, with 
no cesspools unless waterproof, and no neglected 
privy boxes or vaults. 

8. Schoolhouse thoroly screened against flies 
and mosquitoes. 

9. Schoolhouse and outhouses absolutely free 
from all obscene markings. 

10. Reasonable playground space for every 
rural school, 
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To School Builders: 
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If during the coming summer you have any problems 
of plumbing in connection with your new or old school build- 


ings — 


Please remember we have a corps of sanitary engineers 
who can be of material assistance to you in the solution of these 


problems. 


As a matter of pride we will gladly consult with you on any 
problem of school plumbing because, after years of experience, 
we know our plumbing department can be of material assist- 


ance to you. 


Our problems are your problems. Our advice is your advice. 
Our engineers are your engineers— provided you address the 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


There is nothing startling or new about these 
requirements. They suggest the need of a com- 
prehensive campaign for insuring their applica- 
tion to each and every country school in the 
United States, 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

With a view of giving the schools of the city 
all the benefits of open-air schools and none 
of the disadvantages, the school board of New 
Bedford, Mass., has adopted rules and regulations 
prepared by Supt. A. P. Keith for the uniform 
ventilation of schoolrooms. The rules read: 

“Fresh air inlets must be wide open from 8:30 
a. m. until 4:00 p. m.; water pans -in hot air 
furnaces or air chambers must be kept filled 
by janitors; rooms must be aired out by opening 
the windows at stated periods each aay. 

“Windows and doors in the buildings, at cer- 
tain times, must be thrown open and the whole 
structure flushed with fresh air. Material on 
desks must be covered up and the pupils re- 
quired to take deep breathing exercises. The 
time for these open-air exercises has been fixed 
at 9:30, 1:20, 2:30 and 3:30. 

“At recess, it is required that all desks be 
cleared, that windows be thrown open for at 
least half the period, and that children and 
teachers spend the time outdoors. On stormy 
days the children will wear wraps anu partici- 
pate in indoor games and exercises. Where part 
ef the children have recess, such rooms must be 
flushed with fresh air at 10:15 each morning. 


“Rooms should be kept at an even temperature 

-not under 64 and not over 68 degrees. Chil- 
dren are designated to take temperature of 
rooms and to acquaint the teacher with the fact 
when the room is too hot or too cold.” 


Dr. Edmund Moss, of the public schools of 
New Orleans, La., has recommended that an 
open-air school be introduced in one of the school 
buildings for the benefit of children who are in 
poor health and who have a tendency toward 


lung diseases. A bacteriological examination of 
77 children in delicate health revealed but two 
cases of actual disease. It is the belief of Dr. 
Moss that 62 per cent of weak lungs are cases of 


pupils who are in need of preventive treatment, 


and for these the open-air school is especially 
adapted. 

Dr. ‘Moss, assisted by Dr. MclIlhenny, has un- 
dertaken a special study of crippled children 
with a view of doing something to benefit these 
cripples. 

Springfield, Ill. An eye dispensary has been 
opened for the benefit of children who need 
treatment and who cannot pay for the. same. 
Local oculists have given their services free and 
the board will provide glasses where children 
cannot purchase them. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A meeting of the physical 
education department and the board of education 
was recently held to discuss the question of 
centering all recreation work under ‘the control 
of the board. The claims of the respective bodies 
were presented by Mr. Howard Yocum for the 
Playgrounds’ Association and Mr. James §. Hiatt 
for the board of education. The latter brougnt 
out the fact that under the present arrangement 
the attendance at recreation centers has been 
increased 84 per cent and two and one-half mil- 
lion persons have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for sports and play. There are at present 
22 recreation centers, 106 equipped schoolyards, 
13 school gardens and 14 swimming centers. 

Boston, Mass. An open-air school has been 
opened at the Fifth Street playgrouna with 24 
pupils in attendance. Lunches are brought by 
the children and supplemented at the building 
with cocoa and crackers. The school has two 
sessions, with a noon intermission and two- 
minute exercise periods at regular intervals dur- 
ing the day. 

A committee on ventilation in the public 
schools, headed by the health commissioner, has 
been investigating conditions in Buffalo. In its 
report the committee says: 

“Our investigations have shown us that in 
many instances, the present ventilating and heat- 
ing plants in our public schools are run in a 
most careless, ignorant and inefficient manner. 
No system can be made absolutely fool-proof. 
While in most instances these plants are to-a 
degree imperfect and inadequate, yet by intelli- 
gent and careful management much better re- 
sults could be obtained from them. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Houston, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Edwardsville, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pueblo, Colo. 


“So far as we are able to learn, there is at 
present no supervision of janitor service to in- 
sure the best results. The janitors seem to be 
responsible to or under the control of no one. 

“In the interests of the pupils and teachers we 
deem it advisable and recommend that some 
form of intelligent supervision and management 
be placed over them. This might be accom- 
plished by making them under and a part of the 
mechanical division of the bureau of buildings, 
with a head having absolute control and respon- 
sible for efficient service on the part of the 
janitors,” 

Supt. Henry P. Emerson is opposed to the 
plan to put the janitors under the control of the 
department of public works, as suggested by the 
health committee. He said that there was not 
another city in the country where janitors in the 
schools are not under the control of the school 
department and he could see no advantage in a 
change. In his opinion it would only complicate 
matters and do no good. 

The American Museum of Safety has recently 
compiled data showing that about 12,000,000 
school children in the United States have defec- 
tive teeth. In some schools this defect is found 
in about 50 per cent of the children and in others 
the rate is as high as 98 per cent. In New York 
City alone, it has been found that 129,000 cases 
of defective teeth exist among the school chil- 
dren, of which 57,580 are in the Borough of 
Manhattan. 

Haverhill, Mass. In his annual report to the 
board of education, Supt. Clarence H. Dempsey 
refers to the subject of proper temperature and 
ventilation in schoolrooms and points out that 
the lack of a carefully devised system prevents 
the avoidance of extremes of heat and cold. In 
the Haverhill schools, this condition in school- 
rooms has been remedied by a number of means, 
first, the systematic airing of rooms; second, 
regulation of temperature with breathing exer- 
cises and light gymnastics. The fresh-air plan 
was put into operation after a good deal of 
thought on the part of teachers and principals 
and has been found a factor in increasing the 
energy of the pupils, in spurring their mental 
efforts and improving the general health of all 
students. 
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HERE is a world of difference between 

School Desks and Haney School Desks. Why 

don't you give us an opportunity to tell 
you the difference in construction ? 


Here is what we will do: We will advise you, 
co-operate with you and aid you all we can. And 
then we will tell you something about our 
particular Furniture and make you some 
prices which we believe will open your 
eyes. 

We have concentrated on this business 
a third of a Century. We think we know 
what to put in and what to leave out of 
Pupil’s Desks, Church and Assembly Seating, 
Book Cases, Tables, Recitation Seats, Artificial 
Blackboard and General School Equipment. 

We say to you we can save you money on any- 
thing you wish to purchase in this line. Let us 
prove it. 


Haney School Furniture Co., “"wicuieea** 























Mr. Aiton Retires. of a large number of cities. On his return he 
George B, Aiton, Minnesota’s first high school spent a year at Austin as superintendent of 
inspector, appointed in 1893, is to retire from schools. From there he went to the East High 
office August 1st to go back to the farm. School, Minneapolis, where he was principal for 
Mr. Aiton will go to Grand Rapids, where he seven years. From the principalship of the East 
owns a farm, to become a member of a colony of high, he was appointed by the state high school 
educators who have turned farmers. board in 1893 to fill the position of state high 
Mr. Aiton was born in Minnesota. His first school inspector, a position which had just been 
connection with the schools of the state as a created. 
teacher was in Nicollet county, where he taught During the nearly 21 years of his incumbency, 
three years. He entered the university in 1877 Mr. Aiton has seen the number of high schools 
and took his degree in 1881. Subsequently he in Minnesota grow from 70 to 216. 
taught a year at Zumbrota. From there he went Mr. Bentley to Paducah. 
to Owatonna, where he became superintendent 
of schools for two years. He then went abroad, 
spending a year at the University of Leipsic. 
While in Europe he studied the school system 


Out of a field of fifty candidates, the school 
board of Paducah, Ky., has chosen Mr. J. H. 
Bentley, of Henderson, Ky., to succed Supt. J. 
A. Carnagey. The latter refused re-election. 

Professor Bentley is about 35 years of age and 
a graduate of Wesleyan University. He has done 
a part of his work for the master’s degree in 
the teachers college at Columbia University. He 
is a native of Missouri, where he has been prin- 
cipal of high schools, was instructor in the high 
school at St. Joseph, Mo., for five years, has 
taught in the male high school at Louisville, Ky., 
and is completing his third year as principal of 
the high school at Henderson, Ky. Mr. Bentley 
will asume his new office in August. 


Dr. Van Matre Appointed. 

Dr. N. B. Van Matre has been chosen first 
president of the new Humboldt State Normal 
School, just organized, at Arcata, Cal. Altho 
the school has been in session less than a month, 
at the time of writing, the enrollment already 
exceeds 75 students. 

Dr. Van Matre has had wide experience in 
school work on the Pacific Coast as instructor 
in high schools and as principal and superintend- 
ent. He has been at San Jose and San Bernar- 
dino, and during the past two years has been 
superintendent at Eureka. 


Dr. Josiah L. Pickard. 


Josiah Little Pickard, for fourteen years city 








MR. J. H. BLUNTLEY, superintendent of schools in Chicago and former 
Henderson, Ky president of lowa University, died at San Jose, 
Superintendent-elect, Paducah, Ky Cal., on March 29 at the age of 90 years. 
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SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE OUOFIELD S COMBINED 
- ESCAPE All Metal Crayon Trough and 

| 
ERASER CLEANER 
Conceded by | 
leading Schoo) | 
Boards, Archi- 
tects, and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world. | 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily | 
dangerous. One| 
falls, another 
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fallen, and anoth- 
er, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
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falling, every- 
body slides to 





tary appliance for school 





. safety | Endorsed by the Missouri 
| offered. Send for illustrated sakimeclaly salte¢| State Board of Health. 
ALWAYS circular. . ren. | 


lllustratea| For prices and further in- 
booklet free. | ; 

Write to-day;| -ormation address 

your letter may | 
Save a life. 
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NEW YORK | Boston attanta vaicas!/ QW FIRE ESCAPE WORKS DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


a J | LOUISVILLE, KY. Liberty, Missouri 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Dr. Pickard was born at Rowley, Mass., March 
17, 1824. He received his bachelor’s degree at 
Bowdoin College in 1844 and his master of arts 
three years later. The degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred upon him by the Beloit College, 
the University of Chicago and by the Bowdoin 
College. From 1846 to 1860 he was principal of 
an academy at Platteville, Wis., and became 
superintendent of public instruction of Wiscon- 
sin in 1860, continuing until 1864, when he be- 
came superintendent of public schools of Chi- 
cago, continuing until 1877. A year later he as- 
sumed the presidency of the University of Iowa, 
holding that until 1887. He retired in 1899. He 
is a former president of the Iowa Historical So- 
ciety,of the National Education Association and 
the National Council of Education, 





DR. N. B. VAN MATRE, 
President-elect, Humboldt State Normal School, 
Arcata, Cal. 
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4] AGAIN THE PIPING PROBLEM 
~ a 
- Ground has now been broken for 85X of the larger school 
rs buildings to be constructed this year. Plans are slowly swing- 
~ ing into shape for building after building. 
= Not all school architects or school boards have specified 
a‘ absolutely the piping for vacuum cleaning. A word to the wise: 





Eliminate trouble for all times in your piping system by the 
adequate use of pipe of proper size. 

Prepare for the heavy demands of school cleaning by in- 
stalling inlets in every room, with 2 inch openings, 2” inch risers, 
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Hyd and 3 inch laterals. Let your system be known as “THE ONE 
mm WITHOUT A CLOG.” 











Avail yourself of the expert advice on cleaning of schools by 
the---TUEC METHOD. Engineering service is offered you gratis. 


The Tuec System of Cleaning Schools 


is the very best. We leave this to the judgment of the school 


board, the architect and janitor who use our method and our 
famous TUEC SCHOOL TOOL. 


You School Builders write us today about the TUEC METHOD 


OF PIPING SCHOOLS and the TUEC METHOD OF CLEANING 
SCHOOLS. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The United Electric Co. 


7 Hurford Street 
CANTON, . OHIO 
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15,000 Cu. Feet Air Per Hour Thru 
One Packer-Rekcap School Ventilator 


Many School Officials 
Endorse Natural Ventilation 
Packer-Rekcap Ventilators 
Show Highest Efficiency by 
Official Test and Actual Service 


From Smithsonian Institute 
Vol. 60, No. 23 (Just Off Press) 


“We conclude that rooms should be 
heated by radiant heat and ventilated by 
cool outside air and the condition of a spring 
day—sunligbt and cool breeze—approxima- 
ted as near as possible.”’ 

Give the “Little Ones” the Best 
Cut Down the “High Cost of Ventila- 
tion” by Installing 


PACKER-REKCAP VENTILATORS 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 
640 West Lake St. 
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Samples, Prices and Further Information 
THE SMITHSONIAN WAY on 


Paper Towels 
--Liquid Soap-- 


Write for our samples and prices 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. _ 


Manufacturers of Sanitary Products 


531 Prairie St. MAIN OFFICE 





SPECIAL STUDIES. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association, of East St. 
Louis, Ill., in co-operation with the local school 
authorities, has instituted back-yard and vacant- 
lot gardening for the public schools. Prizes are 
offered to those schools whose pupils spend the 
greatest amount of time in gardening and to 
others where the largest revenue is obtained 
from the cultivation of gardens. The work has 
been begun as a good backing for textbook work 
in nature study. 

State Supt. Fred L. Keeler, of Michigan, has 
recently issued a “safety first’ bulletin for 
teachers, principals and superintendents in the 
state. Posters have also been sent out with the 
following warning: 

Do not walk on railroad bridges or tracks. 

Do not walk around the end of lowered gates. 

Do not crawl under lowered gates. 

Do not loiter about railroad stations or cars. 

Do not jump on or off trains, cars or engines. 

Do not crawl under, between or over cars. 

Do not cross tracks without stopping, looking 
and listening to see whether a train is coming. 

Do not play on or around turntables. 

Never take chances, The safe course is always 
the best and it is the quickest in the long run. 

Be on the alert. 

Get the Safety Habit. 

Practice it every minute. 

The month of April was observed in the public 
schools of Beloit, Wis., by a study of the city and 
related topics. The pupils devoted a portion of 
the time to writing essays on subjects related to 
the city. 

Commercial courses in the high school of 
Spokane, Wash., have been arranged in such a 
manner that they may be completed in two years. 
Students, who desire to take commercial train- 
ing in connection with the work necessary to 
a diploma, are enabled to finish the entire busi- 
ness and academic work in four years. 

In the typewriting department, students must 
acquire a proficiency of from 40 to 50 words per 
minute, while in the stenography department 
students are enabled to graduate with a record 
of 120 words per minute. A number of graduates 
do expert work for local businessmen, and others 
who expect to complete the high school have be- 
gun a course in stenography and typewriting 
with a view of making use of tiiese helps in col- 
lege work. 

Stenography and typewriting, wh 
the same time, call for a period of o1 
each separate study. Half-credits ar« 
for a semester’s work, 


pursued at 
hour for 
allowed 


Chicago, Ill. 








Milwaukee, Wis. | 


Thru the co-cperation of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, every rural school in the 
state of Oklahoma has received score sheets and 
directions for testing seed grains. The tests 
were made in many of the schools during the 
past winter and the value of the work is being 
looked forward to with much interest. 

Speaking of the work, State Superintendent 
Wilson says: 

“No movement has been started in our state 
which can result in as much good with so little 
cost to the people generally. It will not only be 
a financial benefit to the farmer by teaching him 
to plant none but good seed, but it is of distinct 
educational value to the children. It furnishes 
one of the best lessons that can be taught in 
botany or agriculture, and affords the oppor- 
tunity to come in closer contact with every 
farmer in the community, a thing which all good 
teachers are anxious to do. 

“If the tests are properly made and the in 
formation followed by the farmers, the results 
should be remarkable. The lessons taught can 
be applied year after year and constantly im- 
proved upon, until the time will come in Okla- 
homa, as it should come, when no seeds of any 
kind whatsoever will be planted until tney have 
first been tested. If the schools, thru their teach- 
ers and pupils, can bring this about, they will 
have fulfilled one of the greatest missions for 
which they are supported by public funds—that 
of making breadwinning easier.” 

Olean, N. Y. Thru the efforts of Supt. D. E. 
Batcheller, “safety first’ principles will be given 
special attention in the public schools. Teachers 
are urged to make the subject a topic of serious 
discussion in the classroom revealing to children 
the danger of catching on street cars and vehicles 
and in crossing of streets. 

Columbus, O,. Preparations have been begun 
by the Public Recreation Department for the 
planting of gardens in about two thousand back- 
yards of the city. Steps have been taken to se- 
cure the co-operation of the public school chil- 
dren with the result that twelve buildings with 
a total of seven hundred pupils have adopted the 
idea. The results claimed for the work are that 
back-yards will be cleaned, rubbish removed and 
sanitation improved thru the removal of every- 
thing which attracts flies; it will interest chil- 
dren in out-of-doors work and improve their 
health; it will help parents reduce the high cost 
of living thru the raising of vegetables for home 
consumptior and for sale. 

The board of fire examiners, of Ottawa, IIl., in 
co-operation with the school authorities of the 


POONNEGTIGUTY 


School Telephones 


Unify the entire building—make possible instant 
intercommunication between all its parts. 


Teachers need not leave class-rooms to call principal’s office or 
other class-rooms—principal can call teachers direct from his office. 


The phones are furnished in desk, flush and wall types. If 
desired, an annunciator in the principal’s office records the call in 
case of his absence. 


Let us know the number of rooms in your school building and 
we will furnish you with estimates of the cost of equipping it. 


Write for Catalog No. 22B 
A Furth CONNECTICUT FEE EECONS COMPANY, Inc., Meriden, Conn. U.S.A. 





LEONARD PETERSON & CO. 


Manufacturers and designers of 


Laboratory Furniture of Every 


Description 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. 





city, has launched a movement for the inspection 
of homes by the children in the schools. Blanks 
are provided and the children are expected to 
note all dangerous conditions and report to the 
city authorities. The work wil! be extended to 
all schools in the city, both public and private. 


Monmouth, Ill. Under the direction of Supt. 
Joiner and the school board, a special school for 
boys who do not adapt themselves to school 
work has been opened. A portion of the time is 
devoted to manual training and the interest 
which the boys show is evidence of the success 
of the plan. 


Portland, Ore. The school board has taken 
steps to establish a day school for blind children. 

Boston, Mass. Upon the suggestion of the 
superintendent, the school board has provided 
for summer review classes at the Roxbury High 
School and in six elementary schools. The term 
begins June 22 and closes August 8. Sessions at 
the summer high school begin at 8:00 and close 
at 12:00 and those in the elementary schools 
begin at 8:30 and close at 11:30. 


The compensations of instructors in summer 
schools are as follows: High schools, principals, 
$7 per session, and assistants $4; elementary 
schools, principals, $5 per session, and assistants 
$2.50. : 

Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has pro- 
vided for the re-opening of the summer school 
for students who fail in school work and wish to 
make up their deficiencies. 


GRADUATION NEWS. 

Frankfort, Kans, The school board has passed 
a rule limiting the cost of material for gradua- 
tion dresses to $5.00. 

Brazil, Ind. The girl students of the senior 
class have readopted a former policy of limiting 
the cost of dresses to $5 and in addition have 
eliminated white gloves... The boys will wear 
uniform dark suits. 

Richmond, Ind. The girl students of the high- 
school graduating class, have upon their own 
initiative, decided to limit the cost of commence- 
ment dresses to $5. They have agreed to wear 
simple white waists and skirts, or plain dresses 
which will come -within the cost set. 

Anderson, Ind. The girl students of the high- 
school -graduating class have, in the interest of 
economy, adopted a resolution by which they 
agree to walk to all the events of the commence- 
ment week, provided the weather is right, to 
wear no flowers, to wear simple wash gowns and 
black shoes and to forego gloves. 
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Your School Building is no better than its Plumbing 








Wolff Seat-operating School Closets 


Wolff Closets are made of 


Vitreous China 


a non-absorbent, unstainable ware 


which will positively not craze. 
Wolff Seats are of 


Extra Heavy Oak 


with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
and opening at the joints. 





Send for School Closet Circular 


Stockton, Cal. The girls of the senior high- 
school class have limited the cost of graduating 
dresses to $5 and have agreed on inexpensive 
white shoes as an accessory. Gloves, jewelry 
and unnecessary trimming are prohibited. 

Tecumseh, Neb. The school board has passed 
a rule limiting the cost of graduation gowns to 
$5. No penalty is attached for failure to obey 
the rule. 

Aurora, Neb. The girl members of the senior 
high-school class have agreed on one dress for 
the commencement exercises. The single gown 
will serve the double purpose of graduating and 
baccalaurate dress and will mean a considerable 
Saving in expenses. 

South Bend, Ind. Girls in the high-school 
graduating class will wear inexpensive dresses 
of uniform design. 

Bellefontaine, O. Girls of the graduating class 
of the high school will wear white dresses, the 
cost of which has been limited to $4.00. 

Neenah, Wis. The girl students of the high 
school, upon their own initiative, have deter- 
mined upon one simple gown for the commence- 
ment exercises. 


MOTION PICTURES. 

The danger of eye-strain from improperly pro- 
jected motion pictures has been widely discussed 
in the medical press. Oculists and physicians 
declare that the “movies” in the ordinary mov- 
ing picture theaters are the cause of numerous 
eye troubles which will demand legislative at- 
tention if the eyes of great numbers of people 
are not to be affected. 

While the danger of eye-strain from “movies”’ 
in the schools is relatively remote, at the present 
lime, the ordinary precautions should not be 
Overlooked by school authorities. These require, 
in brief: 

First—To operate the machine by a motor in- 
Stead of by hand, to have an adjustable take-up 
or speed regulator and an automatic fire-shutter 
Which renders more accurate the sequence of the 
individual images. 

Second—To use the arc light with the direct 
current which is brighter and steadier than that 
With the indirect current. 

Third—To have a proper screen, free from 
disagreeable and harmful glare. The so-called 


GENERAL OFFICES 
601-627 West Lake Street 


BRANCHES 


DENVER, COLO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLK, MINN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“mirror screen” consisting of a mirror glass with 
a frosted surface, seems to be one of the most 
desirable, but is hardly practical in the average 
school. 

Fourth—To use no reels which have been pro- 
jected more than one thousand times. Reels of 
an inferior quality or which have become 
scratched from much use give poor definition. 

Fifth—To allow at least three minutes inter- 
mission between the reels, 


Chosen Superintendent for Wilmington. 

The school board of Wilmington, Delaware, 
has chosen Dr, Clifford J. Scott, superintendent 
of schools at Uniontown, Pa., to succeed the late 
George W. Twitmyer. 


Dr. Scott comes to Wilmington with the 
recommendation of leading Eastern educators. 
His salary has been fixed at $3,000. 





CLIFFORD J. SCOTT, 
Superintendent-elect, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Florence High School, Florence, Neb., J. J. Davey, Archt. 
Equipped entirely with products from the 


L.WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Fifty-nine Years of Quality 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


SHOWROOMS 
111 N. Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders Exchange 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 506 Lyric Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1130 Woodward Bldg. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
May 6-9. Western Drawing and Manual Train- 
ing Association at Milwaukee, Wis. Miss Emily 
Dorn, chairman local committee. 


May 8. Bastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at New London and Willimantic. A. N. 
Potter, secy., Willimantic. 

May 9. Boston Manual Training Cluw at Bos- 
ton. John C. Brodhead, pres., Boston. 

May 19-20. Oklahoma County Superintend- 
ents’ Association at Oklahoma City. Miss Daisy 
M. Pratt, secy,, Watonga. 

May 19-20-21. National Association of School 
Accounting Officers at Memphis. Henry R. M. 
Cook, pres., New York, N. Y. 

May 21-22-23. American Federation of Arts 
at Chicago. Leila Mechlin, secy., Washington, 
D. C, 

June 3-4-5. Indiana County Superintendents’ 
Association at Terre Haute. 


June 17-19. West Virginia State Education 
Association at Morgantown. Otis G. Wilson, 
pres., Elkins. 

June 23-26. Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education at Princeton, N. J. Henry 
H. Norris, secy., Ithaca, N. Y. 

June 29-July 2, Catholic Education Associa 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J. Rev. F. W. Howard, 
secy., Columbus, O. 

June 29-July 2. Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association at Ocean City. Hugh W. Caldwell, 
recording secy., Chesapeake City. 

June 30-July 3. American Home Economics 
Association at Cleveland. Isabel E, Lord, secy., 
Brooklyn. 

June 30-July 2. Ohio Teachers’ Association at 
Cedar Point. Supt. John K. Baxter, pres., 
Canton, 

July 30-Aug. 3. National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools at Savanah, Ga. 
yeo. W. Carry, secy., Guthrie. 

May 1—County School Officials’ Association at 
St. Marys. M. L. Duggan, Secy., Sparta. 


Supt. B. F. Martin has been re-elected at New- 
ton, Kans., at an increased salary of $1,600. 

Des Moines, Ia. Supt. Z. C. Thornburg has 
been re-elected. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Of the special problems of schoolhouse design 
which puzzle the inexperienced architect, the 
wainscoting of corridors, stairways and class- 


rooms is one of the most troublesome. The com- 
plexing and equally important requirements of 
permanence, neatness in appearance, cleanliness 
and, above all, low cost are not to be found in 
wood, enameled brick, tile or marble in like de- 
gree. In fact, until the recent development of 
a sanitary oil-painted burlap, there was no satis- 
factory low-cost wainscoting material for school 
use. 

Of the new burlaps, which are becoming most 
commonly used, the No. 10, Oil-Painted Burlap 
of the Cott-a-lap Company of Somerville, N. J., 
is declared by school building superintendents 
to be most satisfactory. It is built on a stout 
burlap base, and filled with nothing but genuine 
linseed oil paint. It has a flat, smooth surface 
that is without gloss and exhibits a minimum of 
glare in reflecting light. It is, of course, water- 
proof and can be washed an indefinite number of 
times. Its body is sufficient to withstand kick- 
ing and bumping, and chipping with pencils, etc. 
It is used exclusively in the schools of Chicago 
and is specified for the school buildings of Cin- 
cinnati and other cities. 

A similar wall burlap, used exclusively in the 
schools of Philadelphia, and introduced in 
Seattle and Tacoma, is the new Cott-a-lap No. 4. 
This material is waterproof and is adapted to 
particularly large surfaces. 

Full information about Cott-a-lap Wall Burlaps 
may be had from the Cott-a-lap Company, Somer- 
ville, N. J., or 108 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


New Feature Records. 


The Educational Department of 
Talking Machine Company has 
double school record containing: 

1. ‘Chopin—Spring Song; 2. 


the Victor 
announced a 


Schumann— 


The “EBINGER” Ventilated Urinal 


insures Sanitation 


Every odor from 
this urinal is carried 
off—out of the build- 
ing. 
ant needed. The 
atmosphere in the 
toilet room is as 
‘wholesome as that 
in any school room, 
and is kept that way 
by proper ventilation. 


Our literature is 
free—write us. 


NO MORE FOUL TOILET ROOMS 


if the “‘Ebinger” Ventilated Urinals and Closets are used. 
Don’t delay securing a sanitary installation. 
ufacture a complete line of Sanitary Drinking Fountains. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG, CO. 





No _ disinfect- 


|| Disinfectants 


Sweeping 
Compound 


Liquid Soap 
Floor Oils 








We also man- 


| | St. Paul, Minn, 





Spring’s Messenger; 3. Mendelssohn-Greeting. 
1. Grieg—Morning Song; 2. Franz—The Rose; 
3. Schubert—The Brooklet. 


Exposition Handbook. 

An official “Panama-Pacific Exposition Hand- 
book,” giving interesting and valuable informa- 
tion to prospective visitors 2nd exhibitors, is be- 
ing distributed by the Remington Typewriter or- 
ganization. 

The booklet, which is superbly illustraied in 
colors reproducing drawings and maps of the 
Panama Canal Zone, California, San Francisco 
and the Exposition, may be had, without cost, at 
any of the 658 offices of the Remington Com- 
pany, or by addressing the main offices in New 
York City. 

New Publishing House. 

A new educational publishing house, the Katon- 
Ives-Sturgis-Walton Company, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, has been formed by a consolidation 
of the business of Eaton & Company, Ives- 
Butler Co., and Sturgis & Walton. 

While the plans of the firm have uot been 
made public, it is announced that in addition to 
publishing textbooks and educational periodicals, 
a line of fiction and general literature will be 
developed. 

The offices of the firm will be located at 116 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, in charge of 
Mr. Ira T. Eaton, and at 31 East Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York City, in charge of Messrs. Wm. 
H. Ives, Lyman B. Sturgis and Lawton L. Walton. 


Charts of the Panama Canal. 


Uncle Sam’s own official charts of the Panama 
Canal are now available for school and com- 
mercial use, according to an announcement of 
the Department of Commerce. A general chart 
of the canal and its approaches and special 
charts of Panama and Colon harbors may be 
obtained at a small price from the Coast and 
Geodetric Survey in Washington or from sales 
agents in the principal parts of the country. 


Reprint Report. 

Tke demand for copies of the report of the 
Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, of the 
National Education Association was so large, 
during the past winter, that Secretary D. W 


Mr. Buyer— 
Place Your Orders Now 


and be assured of prompt delivery 
September Ist. 


part means BETTER SERVICE. 


The complete line of Products and Accessories for 
the Maintenance of Sanitary Conditions 
in School Buildings. 


We specialize and therefore supply goods 
particularly adapted to your needs. 


Co-operation on your 


Paper Towels 
Drinking 
Fountains 


Sanitary Paper 
Cups 


Dil Soap 


” 
4 ‘Star | 
e +4 
« 


AMERICAN SANITARY PRODUCTS CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


For the customer’s protection we guarantee the efficiency of every product 


Minneapolis, Minn. Windsor, Ont. 





Springer has made a special reprint of the same 
for distribution among school authorities. 

The new pamphlet contains, in addition to 
the original report, also the suggestions of the 
committee concerning the grammatical nomen- 
clature to be used in American cities in the 
teaching of German, romance, Latin and Greek 
languages. Copies of the report may be had 
by addressing Secretary D. W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

All-Year Schools. 

The continuance of school sessions for an en- 
tire calendar year is to be put into operation for 
the first time at ardmore, Okla., during the com- 
ing summer. The experiment has been under- 
taken at the suggestion of Supt. C. W. Richards 
and will mean the completion of the eight-year 
school course in a six-year period and of the 
high school in three years, a saving of two years 
in the former and one year in the latter. 

The course of study, now in use in the Ard- 
more schools, was written by Superintendent 
Richards, with the idea of the ali-year school in 
mind, including the policy also of promoting 
pupils quarterly. This policy is meeting with the 
greatest succéss and has cut down the number 
of pupils, who fail to pass at the end of a term, 
by 50 per cent. Under this system, when 4 
pupil fails, it is only for a three months or 
short term, and this encourages those who fail 
to go to work and make up their studies and 
thus be able to pass at the end of the school 
year. The course of study provides for four 
three-month terms of school. 

Supt. Albert S. Cook, of the Baltimore County 
Public School of Maryland, has been re-elected 
for a two-year term at an increased salary of 
$5,000 per annum. The action of the Baltimore 
County Board of Education in re-electing Mr. 
Cook at an increased salary, has been viewed 
by educators and others to mean the first step 
in the direction of retaining a supervising force, 
in the county schools that will make the posi 
tions from superintendent down worth while, 
and will encourage both the officers and teach- 
ing force to remain in the county because of the 
high salaries paid. Mr. Cook, in addition to act 
ing as superintendent, will continue as secretary 
and treasurer of the county schools. 
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66 Schools in Washington, D. C., Equipped with “Clow Automatics” 


A SPLENDID RECORD you will all agree | 





Government Specifications Demand the Best 


Clow Automatic Closets 
(Madden’s Patent) 


Have Stood the Test of Years 


No repair bills. 
No chains to be pulled off. 





No waste of water --- just enough to Academy of the Holy Cross, Dumbarton, Washington, D. C. 
Architects: General Contractors: Plumbers: 
T. H. Poole & Co. B Cc truction Co. J Nolan & S 
flush the bowl and no more. New York City and "Washington, D.C. Washington, D.C. 


| Pi 
Washington, D.C, ; 


If You Are Planning a New School or Remodeling an Old One 


Send for our New Catalog 8B of School Fixtures illustrating 
Closets, Lavatories, Urinals, Bubble Drinking Fountains, etc. 


JAMES B. | CLOW & SONS, Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Reynolds Sanitary Book Covers 


Your Child 


may have to use a text-book that has 
been used by disease-laden hands. The 
cover of a book absorbs disease germs 
thrown off thru the pores of the skin. 
The moisture of the hands enters thru 
the cloth into the pulp board storing up 
dirt and disease, also loosening the cloth 
and doing real damage to the book. 


Reynolds Sanitary Book Covers 


are made of Imported Kraft paper. This 
paper is moisture-proof, has a smooth, 
hard surface to which germs cannot 
Its strength and durability is 


adhere. 
remarkable. Test it out. 


Reynolds Sanitary Book Covers 


Samples sent on request 


The University Publishing Co. | 


Chicago, Illinois 





= Reynolds Sanitary Book Covers — 











Card Record System. 

For a year past the public schools of Three 
Rivers, Mich., have employed a record card sys- 
tem, devised and perfected by Supt. J. A. Wig- 
gers, which has the advantage of being compact, 
inexpensive and exceedingly complete. 


The record is kept on cards 5x8 inches 1n size, 
and is adapted to either annual or semi-annual 
promotions, covering a period of ten years. 
While it is intended only for the elementary 
school course of eight years, enough space is 
provided so that a pupil who fails two years will 
still have his complete record on the ome card. 

The card, of which a miniature reproduction 
is shown on this page, gives the name and ad- 
dress of the child, the age and the date when 
entering, the parents’ names and address and 
occupation, changes of address, date and cause 
of leaving school, 

In arranging the card, more than a mere school 
record has been sought. Thus, the birth of the 


Three Rivers Public Schools—ELEMENTARY RECORD. 


Name Address Phone 
i Date Entered 





Entered From om 
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Ee 


Obverse. 


Reynolds Sanitary Covers are made in 
5 sizes and will fit any book. They~ are made 
in two pieces and fit snugly and are very 
easily put on by pupil or teacher. 


Lincoln, Nebraska | 


S$19A09Q Noog AsuseITsVUeES sprljouaoun 


Boston, Mass. 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore, M4. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Place of Birth 


Guardian 
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child is given prominence to enable a check for 
the compulsory attendance law and to prevent 
illegal labor permits. 


The cards are made out in duplicate, a light 
bond paper card being used for the temporary 
record and a heavy manila card for the perma- 
nent record in the school-board headquarters. 
The former card follows the pupil from school 
to school and the latter is retained in the school- 
board office. 


In actual practice, the cards have been found 
to be more compact and more inclusive than 
those recommended by the Bureau of Education 
and the National Education Association, They 
require very little time on the part of the teacneg 
and can. be maintained without clerical help in 
the school-board office. They have been found 
valuable by the high-school teachers in looking 
up information concerning the pupils’ grade, the 
work, attendance, promotion, retardation and 
health. They are also consulted continually by 
the business houses of Three Rivers, who receive 
applications from pupils or graduates of the 
schools. 


IMPROVING SPELLING. 

To maintain interest of students in good spell- 
ing, the school authorities of Childress, Texas, 
have adopted a unique plan. At the beginning 
of the present school year, the board of educa- 
tion, upon the recommendation of Supt. W. H. 


Install a 
Your School 


PRINTING OFFICE EQUIPMENT FOR USE 
IN CONNECTION WITH TECHNICAL TRADE 
SCHOOLS AND REGULAR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 








Printing Plant in 


A knowledge of printing instills into the student attention 
to details, a knowledge of punctuation, accuracy in 
spelling, capitalization and construction, in addition 
to correctness in correspondence and business forms. 


We can furnish a printing equipment to meet the special 
requirements of any school —from the needs for a 
small class room to an up-to-date equipment for gen- 
uine art-craft practice and thorough business training. 


Write ournearest Selling House foran itemized estimate of 
the type, printing material and machinery required. 


American T)pe Founders Co. 


SELLING HOUSES 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Denver, Colo. 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Woodley, purchased a silver cup which it had 
engraved suitably as a spelling prize. 

Once a month, each teacher sends to the cen- 
tral office, a list of 25 words which have been 
misspelled in written work or oral exercises dur- 
ing the preceding four weeks. From the first- 
grade lists, ten words are selected by the super- 
intendent and from each of the other grades, in- 
cluding the high school, 25 words are chosen for 
a spelling contest according to the following 
plan: 

The schools are divided into four general 
groups, according to grades: Group one, in- 
cludes the first ahd second grades; group two, 
the third and fourth grades; group three, the 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades; group four, the 
four years of the high school. 

On the morning of the fourth Friday of each 
month, the list for the first grade is sent to each 
of the first and second grades in the city and the 
words are written upon the blackboard and left 
there during the forenoon session. No drill in 
spelling is given, but the children simply have 
the opportunity of seeing the words before them. 
At the opening of the afternoon session, the 
words are erased and are written by the children 
from the teacher’s dictation. The papers are 
graded by the teachers and the class holding the 
highest average receives the cup for keeping 
during the following week. On the following 
Friday, the second group, consisting of the third 
and fourth grades, compete in the same way and 
the honored grade holds the cup during the fol- 
lowing week. Each of the four groups thus 
holds the cup during one week each month. 


By the plan, it has been found that children 
who find spelling difficult, are spurred to an un- 
usual effort. The classroom spirit is thoroly 
aroused since each one knows that the responsi- 
bility for room honors rests with him. An ag- 
gressive spirit in spelling is manifest thruout 
the entire schools and the work has improved 
the spelling so that the averages of the weekly 
contests never fall below 97 per cent and some 
classes have attained an average mark of 100 
per cent, 
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School Board Jounal 


DALLAS SCHOOL BOARD REORGANIZES. 


Following an exciting campaign the Dallas school board was 
elected on April 8th along non-partisan lines, 

Previous to the year 1911, the members of the Dallas board were 
elected on strictly partisan lines. In that year an insurgent movement 
developed among men who were dissatisfied with school administra- 
tive conditions and the board which went into office at that time was 
the first to be elected without a party designation. The board was not, 
however, successful, and did not administer the schools with that wis- 
dom and foresight, which is so necessary to successful school manage- 
ment. 

The dissatisfaction of the school patrons lead to the formation of 
a non-partisan organization, having as its purpose, the removal of all 
party lines from school elections and the nomination and election of 
the best available candidates. 

The campaign of the present year was organized and conducted 
on strictly educational lines. It was opened with meetings of citizens 
in each of the school buildings at which delegates were appointed to 
attend a central meeting. At the latter, nominations of men were 
made: 

J. M. McCormick, president (attorney); J. C. Mason (merchant); 


W. E. Greiner (merchant); J. R. Haynes (attorney); Clinton Russell 
(real estate); Louis Reinhart (insurance); W. O. Rawlins (linotypist). 

The candidates of the school patrons’ organization were elected 
by a majority of 2 to 1, carrying also a bond issue for $600,000, upon 
which the School Patrons’ League had united. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING PROGRESS. 


The Simplified Spelling Board, which held its eighth annual meet- 
ing in New York City in April, finished its work with the announce- 
ment that more than 8,000 words have been reformed or corrected, 

Among the members who took part in the sessions of the conven- 
tion were William Archer, English author; Prof. Charles H. Grandgent 
of Harvard, William Trufant Foster, president of Reed College; Henry 
Gallup Paine, Prof. Brander Matthews of Columbia, Henry Holt, pub- 
lisher.and author; Dr. Abram Gideon, Prof. Calvin Thomas of Colum- 
bia, George H. Danton, Dr, Melvil Dewey and William F. MacLean, 
M. P., editor of the Toronto World. 

The board asserts that simplified spelling is catching on rapidly 
and that more interest is being shown by colleges, universities, schools, 
newspapers and business concerns than in other years.. In Illinois 
sixteen colieges and universities have promised to adopt the standards 
of the board and the movement has been advanced materially in other 
states. The principal work of the board at present is interesting 
schools and colleges, it was said. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 


Belvidere, Ill. The school board has made arrangements for the 
designation of school grounds as play spots during the summer. The 
playgrounds will be under the direct control of the superintendent of 
schools and will be equipped with a modest assortment of play 
apparatus. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has abolished two of the spe- 
cial committees and has created new ones on “drawing and industrial 
education” and “special schools.” The present committees replace the 
committees on drawing and on backward children and consist of five 
members each. 

Worcester, Mass. The school board has adopted the following 
rule, intended to familiarize members of the school committee with 
business which is to be transacted. “A bulletin shall be mailed to 
each member of the Committee by the clerk on the Saturday preced- 
ing each regular meeting of the school committee. Except by a ma- 
jority vote of the whole committee, no final action shall be taken at 
any regular meeting upon new business, except recommendations of 
the superintendent, unless such new business has appeared on the 
bulletin for that meeting. Any item of business that is to appear on 
this bulletin shall be in the hands of the clerk not later than the Fri- 
day preceding the regular meeting.” ° 

New York, N. Y. The school board, by a vote of 34 to 5, has 
placed the parochial and private schools on a par with the public ele- 
mentary schools by admitting these students to the high schools with- 
out previous examinations. The new rule has been incorporated in 
the by-laws of the board and reads as follows: 

“Pupils who have graduated from schools other than the public 
schools, provided such schools maintain an eight-year course of study 
substantially equivalent to that pursued in the public elementary 
schools, and provided such schools are conducted under the super- 
vision of recognized authority, may be admitted to high school in like 
manner, 

“The certificates must be approved by the district superintendent 
or other official authority recognized by the board of superintendents, 
in accordance with regulations to be prescribed by said board. 

“Pupils other than those referred to in the preceding section, who 
are residents of the city, including pupils who have been discharged 
from the high school department of institutions in the city of New 
York, may be admitted to the high schools on passing an examination 
conducted under the direction of principals of the schools at the be- 
ginning of each term.” 

Heretofore all pupils of schools outside of the public school sys- 


“tem have had to take an examination before they were admitted to the 


high schools. The public school pupils were admitted on a certificate 
signed by the principals of each grammar school, The Roman Catholic 
school authorities have always claimed that their pupils were unjustly 
treated, and that they had to undergo a more rigid examination than 
many of the public school children who were admitted on certificate 
could ‘pass, 

Pontiac, Mich’, The school board has taken steps to prevent the 
Promiscuous purchase of school supplies by the superintendent and 
members of the board. It has been decided to appoint a committee to 
arrange for a centralization of the powers of purchasing agent in the 
office of the superintendent. 
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Illustrating the use of the swivel tool cleaning under school desks. 


Now is the Time to Select the 
Vacuum Cleaner to be Installed 
During the Summer Vacation 


The sanitary advantage of 
vacuum cleaning for sehool- 
rooms is universally recog- 
nized. To take out all the 
dust and dirt, to draw it com- 
pletely out of: the room,— 
that is the only way to clean 
a school room. To seatter it 


Spencer 
Vacuum 


There are a good many reasons 
why there are mrore Spencer 
Turbine Cleaners in daily and 
successful operation in schools 
than any other make. There 
are good reasons why this is 
the make almost universally 
selected by men who know, by 
men who have had the most ex- 
perience in the selection of 
such apparatus. 


To be commercially practicable 
for school work, it is not only 
necessary to clean thoroughly, 
but to clean rapidly,—to do the 
work more quickly than it can 
be done by brushes or brooms. 
The Spencer Turbine not only 
cleans schoolrooms with abso- 
lute thoroness, but also with 
greater rapidity than they can 
be thoroly cleaned by any other 
method. 


The cleverly designed and 
sturdily constructed’ turbine, 
with its wide clearances and 
freedom from all complications, 
is built to produce the propor- 
tions of vacuum and volume 
that experience has proven give 
the best results. 


in the air to settle again is 
not only an evasion but a 
crime, 


The question is not ‘‘Shall I 


install a vacuum cleaner?’’ 


but ‘‘What vacuum cleaner 
shall I install?’’ 


Turbine 
Cleaner 


Among the reasons why the 
Spencer Turbine excels’ in 
schoolhouse cleaning are:\—The 
strong and snappy suction that 
cleans thoroly with one pass of 
the tool—no waste of time or 
effort; and the marvelous pat- 
ented swivel tool, that enables 
the janitor to reach under and 
around the desk legs, and to do 
it easily and quickly. This 
patented swivel tool, more than 
any other one thing, has made 
vacuum cleaning practicable for 
schoolrooms. 


The average janitor readily ac- 
quires proficiency with this tool, 
the expert janitor by its use 
cleans with an almost incredible 
ease and speed. There are 
many janitors who can on ex- 
hibition clean an average size 
schoolroom of say thirty-five 
desks inside of five minutes 
there are scores who regularly 
clean average size rooms under 
normal conditions in less than 
ten minutes. 


You owe it to yourself and to 
your school to investigate this 
system. Write for printed mat- 
ter and complete information. 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


620 Capitol Avenue 


Hartford, Conn. 








Garden Farming. 

By Lee Cleveland Corbett. 473 pages. Price, 
$2.00. Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

As urban population has grown larger “truck 
gardening” and “forcing” have taken on larger 
and larger proportions, This author states “the 
money value of this industry represents double 
the income of that derived from the fruit in- 
terests of the United States, including the 
pomaceous fruits, the stone fruits, the small 
fruits and the subtropical fruits.” 

The earlier chapters are general in character. 

Preparation of compost, soil sterilization, deep 
plowing followed at once by fine nurrowing, 
methods of increasing water-holding capacity of 
the soil, sowing, thinning out young plants, 
proper and improper ways of transplanting 
young plants are discussed so convincingly, that 
even if the thermometer marks 27° Fabhr., one 
longs to be out and doing. 

The problems of transportation are yrouped 
under: (1) the carryimg of the products to the 
market: (2) the extension of the trucking area. 
Under the first head come the questions of pre- 
paring vegetables for shipment, style of pack- 
ages, transportation by water, by ventilated cars, 
by refrigerator cars. As the latter means be- 
come better and the rates less expensive, “truck- 
ing” area will become even larger than at pres- 
ent, tho the growth in, shipment and service has 
already been great. The annual fresh-fruit ship- 
ments from California in the last 24 years have 
advanced 150 per cent. In some regions the ad- 
vance in shipments of fresh vegetables would 
probably be much larger. The pages on the 
home garden are inspiring enough to make the 
holder of even a tiny plot try to raise all the 
fresh vegetables possible, as the value of a food 
article is very largely dependent on its fresh- 
ness, 

In part II are chapters on vegetables, from 
artichokes and asparagus to tomatoes and water- 
melons. The sub-topics of botany, manures, cul- 
tivation, enemies and disease, harvesting, and— 
last, but not least—marketing, make highly in- 
teresting reading. As the author is horticultur- 
ist in the bureau of plant industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, his sources of in- 
formation are exceptionally good and his state- 
ments should be taken as authoritative. 


Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

Abridged and edited with introduction and 
notes by O. Leon Reid. 262 pages. Price, $0.25. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, Luckhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte Bronte, have often been called the 
three finest biographies in the English language. 
Be that as it may be, the high rank of these 
biographies is generally conceded. The opening 
chapter of autobiography is followed by- an 
abridgment of the two-volume edition of 1848. 
The editor mentions that, with the exception of 
less than a score of italicized link phrases or 
sentences, this abridgment is restricted to the 
original sentences of the author, The taste and 
judgment of the editor have made a connected 
narrative of these selections. It is much to be 
told, in so small a book, so much of the genius, 
industry, manly courage, interesting personality 
of the “Wizard of the North.” 


Sinopah the Indian Boy. 

By James Willard Schultz. With illustrations 
by E. Boyd Smith. 154 pages, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 

Many years ago the Blackfeet owned miles 
upon miles of country. On their plains were 
buffalo and antelope; on their mountains and 
along their rivers, were countless nuinbers of 
larger and smaller animals. In those happy 
days, the Blackfeet were rich and happy. One 
June morning a baby boy, Sinopah, was born to 
a great chief, White Wolf. The mother reared 
her baby wisely and until he was four years old 
hardly let him out of her sight. Then, with two 
companions, he made a play of the things he 
would have to do when he grew up. Later his 
aged grandfather took a band in the boy's educa- 
tion, teaching him not to whimper when worsted, 
training him in the use of bow and arrow and 


filling his mind and imagination with the facts 
and fancies of his own life. At twelve, dressed 
in new and elaborately ornamented skins, he be- 
came a member of the Su-is-kis-iks, a society for 
the making of warriors, Thus in one short day, 
Sinopah passed out of his childhood days into 
those of youth. 

This delightful book tells of the every-day life, 
the special occasions, the standards of honor of 
a once powerful tribe of Indians. 


Promoting Good Citizenship. 

By James Bryce. Edited by Ada L. F. Snell. 
pages. Price, $0.35, net. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 

In 1809 the Honorable James Bryce gave the 
Yale University a series of lectures which were 
later published under the title “Hindrances to 
Good Citizenship.” The first and last of these 
lectures are included in this volume. In style 
they are examples of Mr. Bryce’s rare. power of 
vigorous persuasive English; in subject matter 
they are a tonic for negligence in public affairs. 

In the introduction the editor skillfully sketches 
the mental traits and high standards of this not- 
able Englishman. 

The Beacon First Reader. 

By James H. Fassett. 160 pages. Price, $0.35, 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Beacon Second Reader. 

By James H. Fassett. 192 pages. Price, $0.40. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The system of phonics, presented in this 
series, is based upon four important principles: 

First—Training children to hear the sound 
which the phonogram represents. The image 
thus taught is called an auditory image. 

Second—Using the simple and natural device 
of tying the initial vowel to the initial conson- 
ant. It is stated that this device greatly reduces 
the number of forms to be taught. 

Third—Depending upon natural phonetic ele- 
ments, rather than diacritical marks in determin- 
ing letter values. 

Fourth—Teaching unphonetic words by sight. 

Those unacquainted with or unfavorable to 
this system, may find it difficult to accept readily 
the third principle. As to unphonetic words, it 
is claimed the number of these words is not so 
large as is popularly supposed. They are intro- 
duced slowly and gradually. 

The selections for reading merit almost un- 
qualified praise. Interesting, dramatic, many 
fine examples of folklore, they belong to this 
stage of a child’s life. The type, spacing, illus- 
trations, bring out the value of the reading 
matter. 


College Requirements for Study. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth, edited by Helen Gray 
Cone. Milton’s Minor Poems, edited py Henry 
W. Boynton and Charles Swain Thomas, Burke’s 
Conciliation with the Colonies in America 
with an introduction by Woodrow Wilson. 
Edited by Robert Anderson. Macaulay’s Essay 
on Johnson, edited by William P. Trent. 112 
pages. Price, $0.75. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

From the Riverside Press has come another 
beautiful book for the convenience and use of 
educational circles. It contains the minimum 
college requirements in English, for “study,’ tor 
the years, 1914 to 1919 inclusive. A consensus 
of opinion has selected the tragedy of Macbeth, 
showing the relentless progress of error; some 
shorter poems of Milton, writtem in the flush of 
his young manhood; Burke's’ incomparable 
speech; one of Macaulay’s picturesque narra- 
tives. 

Outline, introductions, notes and comments, 
questions, topical themes for oral and written 
work, will prove highly suggestive and stimulat- 
ing to students 


-- 
fé 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 

By Walter Burton Ford and Charles Ammer- 
man. 354 pages. Price, $1.25. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

New ways of approaching the study of funda- 
mental principles is one mark of an up-to-date 
geometry. By way of introduction a ruler, a 
pair of compasses, a protractor, are constantly 
used in drawing figures. Thus the relations of 


lines and angles become familiar. These condi- 
tions, based upon many of these figures, must 
be worked out. There are alsO more formal 
problems whose main purpose is to throw light 
upon geometric facts, and to make clear their 
importance and significance. If students once 
realize the value and place of geometrical prin- 
ciples in industry their minds will become eager 
to master the reasoning based upon and the 
application of these principles. 

The relative importayce of theorems is shown 
by differences in type. Thus, theorems of the 
greatest value and importance are printed in 
bold-face type, and those whose importance is 
considerable, are printed in large type. In the 
solid geometry, the “phantom” halftone engrav- 
ings should do much in helping students to feel 
these figures have three dimensions, 


Composition and Rhetoric. 

By Erle E. Clippinger, Indiana State Normal 
School. 371 pages. Price, $1.00. Silver, Burdett 
& Company, New York, Chicago. 

Reading that the material of ‘“‘Compusition and 
Rhetoric” has been gradually gathered, that it 
has been tested by repeated use in normal school 
and high school classes, leaves a favorable im- 
pression. Good work may be done quickly, but 
not in haste. 

The definitioms are terse, the theme assign- 
ments have variety, the few outlines should be 
helpful, the style does not injure the subject. 
Much depends, as with every textbook, upon the 
teacher. Conwentz writes, “After all, the text- 
book is as good or as bad as it is allowed to be.” 


Actual Government in Illinois. 

By Mary Louise Childs. 12mo, 224 pages. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. The Century Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Pupils and teachers in the great state of [lli- 
nois will be directly helped by this book. Still, 
teachers of civics in any state in the Union can 
get many a good point and give it a local applica- 
tion. In the foreword are suggestions for home 
work by a “camera squad’’; newspaper clip- 
pings, properly marked; copies of local budgets, 
ordinances, legal papers; visits to courts and 
public buildings. Many of the “pertinent” ques- 
tions found at the end of the chapters will prove 


thought-provoking in many schools outside of 
Illinois, 


Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

By Isaac Pitman. 241 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

The “Centenary Edition” of a widely ased and 
deservedly popular textbook of phonography. 
The book differs from its predecessors only in a 
very few respects. These are chiefly directed 
toward a clearer restatement of certain prin- 
ciples and rules, a simplification of the signs for 
dipththongs and compound consonants and a re- 
duction of the number of arbitrary word signs. 
All of the chamges are based upon a study of 
the use of the book in the classroom by a larg 
number of teachers. é 


Constructive English Grammar. 

By Mathilde Edith Holtz. 280 pages... Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Clearpess and conciseness mark every sen- 
tence, every paragraph. Sentences for study are 
unusually numerous; constructive exercises call 
for well-defimed work, Indeed, there is no vague- 
ness about requirements. Of many good ques- 
tions, one asks for the special relation or mean- 
ing of prepositions. ‘This class of words is too 
often treated merely as meaningless connectives. 
So far as noticed, no mention has been. made of 
the adverbial objective; as, “The meat weighed 
two pounds,” or of an infinitive with a subject in 
the objective case; as, “I ordered him to be off.” 
In so systematic a book these omissions seem 
slightly singular. 

It is cheering to examine a textbook in 
grammar that is not weakened by outside matter. 
Cooper’s The Spy. 

Edited by Lindsay Todd Damon. 458 pages. 
List price, $0.40. Scott, Foresman & Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

The present volume, published in 1821, repre- 
sents the second attempt of Cooper as a writer 
of fiction, The first volume from his pen, issued 
the previous year, attracted no great attention 
and gave rise to considerable criticism because 
of its English setting. “The Spy” was begun as 
an attempt to produce something of a patriotic 
character which would win the approval of 
American readers of fiction. 

As an American classic, this book is pre 
eminent in teaching lessons of patriotism and 
in giving a clear picture of the War of the Revo 
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lution. Both as a patriotic text and a work of 
literature, it is splendidly adapted for the upper 
grades and the high school. 

The teaching apparatus includes an introduc- 
tion, chronology, bibliography and several pages 
of explanatory notes. 


The Elementary Principles of General Biology. 

By James Francis Abbott. 329 pages. Price, 
$1.50. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

A very interesting and clear book—one of the 
best—illustrative material is taken indiscrimi- 
nately from plant and animal life; this is a valu- 
able feature. In debatable matters, we noticed 
one gross violation of fairness in argument: The 
materialistic or mechanical life-theory is given 
on page 194 with favorable comment; while on 
the other hand, the vitalistic theory is presented 
with scornful sneers in such a way as to give 
strong bias to the student’s mind. So unfair 
is this, that Professor Abbott himself was 
ashamed and put into a footnote, on page 196, 
what amounts to an apology. Now, vitalism is 
held by a great many foremost biologists, who 
are more eminent than Professor Abbott; hence 
it is not only the “untrained mind which reads 
purpose into the activities of nature,” as he 
falsely insinuates on page 194—but minds highly 
trained in every line. As a scientist, the author 
should not yield to prejudice, but keep his mind 
free. Excepting this, we have nothing but praise 
for his book. 


The See and Say Series: Book Two. 

By Sarah Louise Arnold, Elizabeth C. Bonney 
and E. F, Southworth. 149 pages. Price, 35 
cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, 

The main principle of this book is that mast- 
ery of phonograms gives a mastery of all words 
containing those phonograms. An acquaintance 
With diacritical marks is not discouraged by 
these authors who make large claims for their 
methods. May they see them realized. 

Selected English Letters. 

Edited by Claude M. Fuess. 115 pages. Cloth, 
25 cents, net, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Letters of friendship express the moods and 
personality of the author. These representative 
letters by many writers are arranged in order of 
time, are usually complete, are always interest- 
ing and are written by men and women of note 


The Child, The Teacher, The Blackboard, The Book 


All that is needed to make the Horace Mann Readers Successful 


Why Progressive Schools are Adopting Woodburn & Moran’s Elementary 
American History and Government 


JUSTICE—No bias. Ail of the facts are given and the work of the great patriots is recognized. 


U.S. History and Civies are successfully united in one text for 7th and 8th grades, both to be taught in the 
time usually required for one subject alone. 


COMPREHENSIVE—Every question in the New York Regents’ examinations for June, 1913, was fully covered in 
this text for both civies and history. 


READABLENESS—Simple phraseology and interesting style. 


ALEXANDER’S SPELLING BOOK 


“Every lesson is interesting and of truly great worth ”’ 
Two Editions: 1. Syllabicated; 2. Not Syllabicated. 


l_Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Chicago Agency, 323 East 23rd St. 


in literature. Differences in style show the evo- 
lution of letter-writing as a fine art. 

Readers wil receive genuine pleasure from 
this collection made by an instructor in old and 
famous Phillips Academy, Andover. 

Familiar Operatic Classics. 

By Ralph L. Baldwin and E. W. Newton. 32 
pages. Price 10 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Standard Patriotic Songs. 

By Ralph L. Baldwin and E. W. Newton, 32 
pages. Price 10 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Standard Folk Songs. 

By Ralph L. Baldwin and E. W. Newton. 32 
pages. Price 10 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

These three volumes belong to the Musical 
Art Series, which has been prepared for the pur- 
pose of offering, thru the agency of music, a new 
idea in education. They furnish in convenient, 
economical and practical form auchoritative 
versions of standard music for school use. The 
first is a collection of great inspirational opera- 
tic numbers for mixed choruses of boys’ or girls’ 
voices. The second is a collection of 21 patriotic 
songs from different countries and the last is a 
representative collection of the best spontaneous 
songs of various people. 


A History of Education. 

By Frank Pierrepont’ Graves. 410 pages. 
Price, $1.00.. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The announcement of this book is ail that is 
necessary. The two preceding volumes brought 
the topic down to the eighteenth century—and 
the present volume—‘“in modern times’—com- 
pletes a very scholarly, readable and useful work. 
Supplementary readings are given, and there are 
marginal summaries of the paragraphs, and a 
sufficient index. 


Macaulay’s Essays on Oliver Goldsmith, Fred- 
eric the Great and Madame D’Arblay. - 

By Alphonso G. Newcomer. 262 pages. Price, 
$0.30. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicagu. 

Even tho Macaulay is frequently accused of 
sacrificing truth to style, yet he is always worth 
reading. This work contains three essays with 
notes, glossary, chronology and bibliography. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Introduction and notes by Mary H. Watson. 


Complete, 25 cents; Part I, 16 cents; Part II, 20 cents. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Hix’s Magie Speech Flower, 35e—3rd grade. 

Hlix’s Once Upon a Time Stories, 25e—I1st and 2nd grades. 
Hix and Hervey’s Two Little Runaways, 30e. 

Dale’s Stories from European History, 50e—4th grade. 


Dale’s Landmarks of British History, 90e—S8th grade. 
Hulst’s Indian Sketches, 60e—7th and 8th Grades. 
Krapp’s In Oldest England, 60e—6th and 7th grades. 
Tucker and Ryan’s Historical Plays, 65e—5th grade. 
Tales of King Arthur and Round Table, 30e—5th and 6th grades. 
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382 pages. Price, $0.25. The Macmillan Co, 
New York, Chicago. 

For the literary student, the abridgment of 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson will be of 
service. The “greatest biography ever penned” 
is too cumbersome for the ordinary student. 
Much of the “talk”? remains intact in this volume, 
It is well, even in our day, to come in contact 
with Dr. Johnson’s mind and in this work Bos- 
well, to some extent, comes into his own—for 
he was a genius, even if of a peculiar ming. 


Pitman’s Shorthand Writing Exercises and Ex- 


amination Tests. 

(Centenary edition.) 220 pages. Price, 60 
cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, London, New York. 

Thoroness and completeness have been distin- 
guishing features of all Pitman publications since 
the foundatien of the house. The present cen- 
tenary edition of exercises is no exception to the 
long list of books which have grown up around 
the “Instructor” containing the principles of the 
system, 

Thirteenth Yearbook. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
Paper, 122 pages. Price,.75 cents, net. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

The present yearbook of the society discusses 
three problems in high-school instruction and ad- 
ministration: 1. The adaptation of instruction 
in mathematics to the needs, capacities and in- 
terests of students, by Supt. Henry C. Morrison. 
2. Supervised study as a means of providing 
supplementary individual instruction, by Prof. E, 
R. Breslich. 3. North Central high schools, by 
Prof. W. A. Jessup. The last mentioned study 
covers the enrollment, teaching corps, supervis- 
ion, salaries, etc., of the high schools in the 
North Cenjfral Conference. 


University Subjects. 

By John Henry Newman. Edited by Ada F. F. 
Snell. 105 pages. Price, 35 cents. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

To some, Cardinal Newman is a leader in the 
great Oxford Movement of 1833. To others, he 
is the author of the beautiful hymn, “Lead Kindly 
Light,” To the readers of “University Subjects,” 
he will become q fine example of a scholar hav- 
ing noble ideals, rare sympathy, exquisitely pol- 
ished diction. 








TAUT 
EVEN 


HORTHAND 
YSTEMS 


“Il have taught seven systems of shorthand, 
and put your book in the school on principle, 
because | regarded it as the best. The writ- 
ing of sentences in the first lesson is a big en- 
couragement to the pupil.—./esse R. Cran- 
dal, White Pine County High School, 
Ely, Nevada. 


Mr. Crandal is using Barnes’ Brief 
Course in Benn Pitman Shorthand. | 


FREE paper-bound copy of Brief Course, 
to teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents upon request. Ask for Catalog of 
Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors, Dictation 
Books, Shorthand Readers, Dictionary, and 


ik The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 
ame y. BARNES {7°05 


503 Howard Bidg. 


DIPLOMAS 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
203 Broadway, N.Y. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 


SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN 


New York High Schools New York University 

College of the City of N. Y. 

A special committee appointed in 1913 by the New York Board of Edu- 
cation to report on conditions respecting shorthand in the high schools, 


Columbia University 


say, in their extended finding: 


“A uniform system of shorthand is essential to the best interests of the pupils.”’ 
“The Isaac Pitman system should be retained as the uniform system for the 


high schools.” 


‘The Isaac Pitman system is giving eminent satisfaction, and the practical re- 


sults are excellent.”’ 


“We believe that the Isaac Pitman system is the best system. In our judgment 
it has the best text books. It has the widest range of literature engraved in short- 


hand for reading practice.” : : ate 


Send for “Which System is the Rest*’’ and copy of 


**Pitman's Shorthand Weekly.”’ 


t®@ Write for Particulars of a Free Mail Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN @® SONS, (West *th Steet 





THE AMERICAN PRIMER. 

In a monograph on the folly of “state publica- 
tion of textbooks,” Mr. W. E. Pulsifer, president 
of D. C. Heath & Company, describes the 
“American Primer,” its importance to the child, 
the teacher and the school. What he says is 
worthy of careful consideration on the part of 
every schoolman: 

Just what do the words, “A Primer for Be- 
ginners in Reading,” mean to the average prim- 
ary teacher in the United States, and by what 
standard does she appraise these books before 
approving or condemning? Does “Primer” to 
her mean merely a sufficient amount of desultory 
printed matter in words of one or two syllables, 
scantily illustrated, which is to be administered 
in the allotted daily dribble thruout the first term 
of the child’s first school year? Let us see, 

The average primary teacher in the United 
S.ates realizes clearly that the first six months 
at school determine, largely, the child’s attitude 
toward school and school work thruout the re- 
mainder of his school life. She realizes, too, 
how much the healthy normal child is obliged to 
leave behind when he enters the school door. 
For his endless free activity, he is given the 
cramped immobility of an orderly position at 
the school desk; for all outdoors, the four walls 
of the schoolroom; for his incessant chatter and 
unrestrained soliloquy and dialog, the enforced 
silence or stilted speech of the classroom; for 
his busy firgrers, the cramped clutch of pencil or 
pen; for the many interesting sights and sounds 
which fill the young child’s eyes and ears from 
morn till night, the teacher’s face, the black- 
board and the pages of one book—his Primer! 
The American primary teacher, therefore, is in 
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Two Recent Additions to MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS 


CRANFORD by MRS. GASKELL 


Edited by HELEN ELIZABETH Davis, of Rye Seminary, Rye, New York. 


300 pages. Price 40 cents. 
SELECTED SHORT STORIES 


Edited with introduction and notes by CLAUDE M. Fuess, Ph.D, 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Thirteen representative short stories from American, Engiish, and French Literature. 


246 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


BRUBACHER & SNYDER’S ENGLISH ORAL AND WRITTEN 


A complete text in English Composition. 
392 pages. Price, $1.12. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


323-325 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 





We seek and offer 
ourselves to be gulied. 


— Montaigne. 


And what the old Frenchman saw 
as a general trait of human nature, 
Barnum perceived as an especial 
characteristic of the American pub- 
lic, which, he said, “loves to be 
fooled.” 


Is there any field in which our 
American public more strenuously 
implores to be gulled, and loves it, 
than in that of Shorthand ? Any old 
fairy-story goes—the more absurd 
it is the more lovingly it is fondled. 


Quit your foolishness and get 











The Only Sane Method Readers 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 





lem in the Light 


cents, net. 
Derry Evans, M 


by A. D. Innes, 
$1.10 net. 


SO cents, net. 


PRIMA LEGENDA, 
cents, net. 


NEW YORK 
2-4-6 W. 45th St. 
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no doubt as to the peculiar significance of this 
particular book, which is, indeed, next to her- 
self, the most vitally important factor in the 
entire outfit of the beginner’s class. She knows 
that this is the thing which, more than any 
other, will help reconcile the child to his new 
surroundings; that the Primer is the one, ob- 
vious, concrete thing she has to offer him for all 
he leaves at the door; and, moreover, that it is 
the golden master key which, later, will unlock 
other doors to new games, mew sights and 
sounds, new companions and new speech. 


Because of these facts, the Primary teacher in 
the United States has, little by little, established 
for the author and publisher of Primers, certain 
requirements in the makeup and content of these 
books, which neither of them can afford to dis- 
regard. These fundamental requirements are: 

(1.) A binding so stamped and of such a 
coloring that it will appeal at once to the child, 
reminding him of his treasured gift oooks at 
home. 

(2) A Primer must be attractively illustrated, 
and partly, or wholly, in colors. The drawings 
must be of that open line character which ap- 
peals more directly to the young child’s mind 
than drawings showing only masses of light and 
shade. These illustrations, moreover, must be 
such that the child will find in them the play- 
mates and pets he has left at home, and a con- 
tinuance graphic at least—of the activities to 
which he was accustomed before entering school. 
These drawings must, at the same time, avoid 
the introduction of elements which might leave 
urypleasant or harmful impressions in the child’s 
mind. The drawings must illustrate the text and 
also be homogeneous thruout; that is, if the 





PHILADELPHIA 


DER ZUAVE, Adopted 
G. T. Ungoed, Editor. 
A FIRST GERMAN BOOK on the Direct Method. By C. F. Ungoed, M A. 


3 illustrations and 





down to brass tacks. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
Benn Pitman Phonography. 
It is a plain proposition that has 


been tested out by the greatest re- 
porters of the country for sixty 





ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR years. 


But if you really WANT to be 
fooled—well, there are others. 


Suppose you write for informa- 
tion to 


The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JeRomME B. Howarp, President. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. An Examination of the Education Prob 

of Recent Psychological Research. By St. George 
Lane Fox Pitt. 75 cents, net. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, By W. T. Young, M. A. 


A HANDBOOK OF PRECIS-WRITING with graduated exercises. By E. 


60 cents, net. 


A SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY, For use of schools, Edited 


A. Vol. I. 597-1608. $1.35 net. Vol. 2, 1603-1815. 


from Hacklander’s Ein Schloss in den Ardennen. 


SALAMAS IN EASY ATTIC GREEK, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, 
amap. G. M. Edwards. Editor 15 cents, net. 
First Yegr Latin Lessons ty Miss J. Whyte. 40 


A FIRST YEAR LATIN BOOK, with an introduction and yocabulary. By 
John Thompson, M, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, American Representatives. 


A. 3O cents, net. 


LONDON 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 


same children or pets appear and reappear thru- 
out the text, they must appear and reappear 
thruout the drawings, no matter how they may 
vary in dress or action. 

(3.) A Primer must be printed on high-grade 
paper which will permit of a clear printing im- 
pression from both the text and illustration 
plates. 


(4.) A Primer requires special typography. 
This implies hand-set type, the size of which 
should be exactly that which the pedagogical 
and medical experts have established as proper 
for the 6-year-old child. The type-line should not 
exceed a certain specified length, nor should the 
space between lines be less than a specified 
minimum. The type, also, should be varied at 
different points thruout, to better emphasize cer- 
tain aspects of the text. In short, the typography 
of an American Primer must not only be easily 
legible, but such that will arouse the interest and 
pique the curiosity of the child, 

These requirements make a Primer at once 
the most difficult and expensive of pooks to 
make, since they imply special modifivations— 
all along the line—in the customary rules of 
bookmaking. In the first place, good authors are 
scarce, as to write such a book implies a rare 
knowledge of childhood and child psychology, 
and long experieiyce in the teaching of beginners. 
“Many are indeed called, but few are chosen,” 
and these few are invariably women. No man 
has yet written a successful Primer, and there 
is as much likelihood of his doing so as of an 
elephant hovering a brood of chickens. This 
is almost equally true of the illustration of a 
Primer, one or two mem only, have succeeded, 
and, be it noted, even they but partially. The 
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BRADEN NUMBER-READER | 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools | | 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 








Number Sense, 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which count for su 


little in mental growth. 


tack to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 


learn by doing. 


The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 


mental grasp and oral expression. 


Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 


addition. 


-The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 


success in the bookmaker’s art. 


Illustrated. 144 pp. 


editing of such a Primer is also extremely diffi- 
cult, for it implies a knowledge of the subject 
almost, if not quite, equal to the author’s, and 
little short of positive genius in that checking up 
and combining the work of author, artist and com- 
positor so necessary in securing the well-bal- 
aryced page. It should be noted that not the 
least of the editor’s difficulties is the securing 
of the special type required, since but com- 
paratively few printing establishments, even 
among the most important, are fully equipped 
for this kind of work. Indeed, so thoroly are 
the difficulties of setting up and printing a 
Primer understood, that many printers absolute- 
ly refuse to undertake work calliwg for a costly 
equipment of type which is practically useless 
in the typesetting of other books. 

It is very clear, therefore, that the making of 
a satisfactory Reading Primer is, in the United 
States at least, a most highly. specialized piece 
of work, and that it is recognized as such by al) 
the experts concerned in its publication or use. 
It is equally clear on the same expert opinion 
that it would be practically impossible to make 
a satisfactory Primer, in the American) inter- 
pretation of these words, under the regime of 
State Publication of Textbooks—except at a cost 
to the taxpayer largely in excess of what he now 
incurs under the present open market system. 


Oklahoma Adoptions. 

The controversy over the Oklahoma adoptions 
of 1912, which extended over a period of more 
than nineteen months, and which was fought 
out twice in the Supreme Court of the state was 
finally settled on March 28 by the United States 
Supreme Court when Justice Lamor denied the 
application of W. H. Wheeler & Company for a 
writ of error. The contention of the state au- 
thorities that the adoption of 1912 was invalid 
was thus fully sustained, the federal court re- 
fusing to hear the case on the ground that no 
interstate questions were involved. 

The termination of the litigation was immedi- 
ately followed by a meeting of the state board 
of education at which a complete new series of 
books were adopted. 

The new list of books which will be placed in 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Inductive 











NEW YORK 


the schools beginning with the opening of the 
schools in September, includes the following 
books: 

Common School List. 

{griculture—Burkett, Stevens & Hill’s Begin- 
ners (Ginn); Warren’s Elements (Macmillan). 

Vathematics—Primary Number Book (Lyens 
& Carnahan); Hamilton’s Arithmetics, two books 
(American); Colaw & Ellwood’s Advanced 
Arithmetic (B. F. Johnson). 

Civies—Reinsch’s Civil Government with Rob- 
erts’s Oklahoma History and Civics (Sanborn). 

Drawing—Applied Arts Drawing Books (Atkin- 
son-Mentzer). 

Dictionaries—Webster’s school series (Ameri- 
can); Webster’s Collegiate and International 
(Merriam). 

Gieography—Frye’s series (Ginn). 

Engiish—Winterburn’s Graded Lessons _ in 
Language (Warden Co., Oklahoma City); Essen- 
tial Studies in English (Row-Peterson), 

History—Beginner’s History of Our Country 
(Southern Publishing Co,); Evans’s Essential 
Facts of American History (Sanborn). 

Vusic—Eleanor Smith’s Course (American): 
Aiken’s Course for Country Schools (American). 

Vhysiology—Ritchie-Caldwell’s series (World). 

Readers—Heath’s first and second (Heath); 
Graded Literature, Books, three, four and five 
(Merrill); Curry’s Literary Reader (Rand-Mc- 
Nally). Supplementary—Haliburton’s Playmates 
(Johnson); Carnefix Primer (Johnson); Holton’s 
Primer (Rand-McNally); Heath Primer (Heath) ; 
Child Classics (Bobbs-Merrill); Elson’s readers 
(Scott-Foresman), 

Npellers—Payne’s (Johnson). 

Writing—Palmer’s Method (A. N. Palmer); 
New Era (Eaton). 


High School List. 

Vathematics—Colaw & Ellwood’s Arithmetic 
(Johnson); Young & Jackson's Algebra (Apple- 
ton): Wentworth & Smith Geometry (Ginn). 

English—Hitchcock’s Composition (Holt); Pan- 
coast’s Literature (Holt); Abernethy’s Ameri- 
can Literature (Merrill). 

Science—Gilbert & Brigham’s Physical Geo- 


FIRMAN’S 
Progressive Lessons in English 


A Series in Language and Grammar 


Book I—For Grades 4, 5 and 6............40c 
Book ]I—For Grades 7 and 8........ 


HESE books will appeal to teachers on ac- 
count of their practical character. They 
are based on a plan by which the essential 
topics are presented and arranged in a logical 
way. Each year is a unit of work and after 
the first year the work is so treated as to review 
and give a new view of what has preceded. 
There is enough of the mechanics of language 
to make the pupil accurate, and enough of ra- 
tional grammar to insure an intelligent use of 
language. 
have been well apportioned between the prac- 
tical and the literary fields. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


69 
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BOSTON CHICAGO 


graphy (Appleton); Hoadley’s Physics (Ameri- 
ean). 


History—Myers’s series, ancient, medieval and 
modern (Ginn). 

Latin—Beginner’s Latin (Appleton); Pearson’s 
Prose Composition (American); Walker’s Cesar 
(Scott-Foresman); D’Ooge’s Cicero (Sanborn). 

Maps and Charts—Universal series, Columbia 
series, Globe series (Rand-McNally); Foster's 
Historical Maps, Kiepert’s Classical Maps (Rand- 
McNally); Primary Reading Chart and miscel- 
laneous charts (Jasper Sipes Co.). 

Portland Adoptions. 

After an extended investigation of books of- 
fered for use in the schools, the Portland, Ore., 
board of education has adopted the following 
list of textbooks: 

Sloan’s Primary Readers, two books (Mac- 
millan); Story-Hour Primer, two books (Am. 
Book Co.); Riverside Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Readers (Houghton Mifflin); Elson curammar 
School Reader, Books |. to V. (Scott, Foresman)) ; 
Wuest system of drawing; Akin’s Word Mastery 
(Houghton); Reinsch’s Civil Government (San- 
born); Aldine’s First Language Book (Newson); 
Webster-Cooley Course in English, two books 
(Houghton); Rigler’s Numbers’ Step-by-Step 
(Barnes); Watson & White’s Complete Arithme- 
tic (Heath); Gulick’s Hygiene Series, two books 
(Ginn); Fairbank’s Home Geography (Educa- 
tional Pub. Co); Tarr & McMurry’s World 
Geography (Macmillan); Mace’s School History 
of the United States (Rand-McNally), 

It may be of interest to know that <f the 25 
books adopted, thirteen were recommended by a 
referendum of the teachers and twelve were 
recommended only by the _ superintendent. 


Patrons’ Week Successful. 


A successful “patrons’ week” was conducted in 
1913 in the public schools of Newark, 0. No 
special programs were arranged for the week, 
but a notice was sent to the parents, asking 
their attendance at the regular exercises of the 
schools. Thousands of parents availed them- 
selves of the opportunity and the interest shown 
was considered remarkable by the school au- 
thorities. 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD READ 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES AND INFLUENCE OF 
EDUCATION 

By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph. D. 

Associate Supt. of Public Schools of Philadelphia. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A report upon current educational activities thruout the world, 
dealing with such problems as vocational and agricultural education, 
developments affecting the public schools and higher institutions of 
learning, social problems, foreign educational institutions, meet- 


ings, etc. . 
Correspondence Solicited 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadeipnia 


Announcement 
THE HOLTON-CURRY READERS 


By M. Adelaide Holton, for ten years Primary Supervisor of Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Author of The Holton Primer and Industrial 
Work for Public Schools, and 
Charles Madison Curry, Professor of Literature in the Indiana State Normal 
School, Author of Literary Readings. 
The Last Books Now on the Press 

Teachers, school boards, superintendents, would do well to watch 
for this series. In subject matter, methods, and pictures, it represents 
the climax in reading books. 














BOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR 


FOR THE GRADES 


This list includes the Nature and Life Readers, the Modern 


Arithmetic Series, Mayne’s Sight Speller, and the Lyon’s Calcula- 
lation Lessons. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Our large list of commercial publications includes Lyons’ 
Bookkeeping, Manual of Munson Shorthand, and many others used 
wherever commercial subjects are taught. 


Other strong texts published recently by this house include 
Reed and Henderson's High School Physics, First Course in 
Algebra by Williams and Kempthorne, and Farm Management, by 
Andrew Boss. 

The following Atlas Classics (pocket editions) are now ready: 
Macbeth, Burke’s Conciliation, and Idylis of the King. All are 
edited for high school use. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
623 $. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





SIMMONS READING-BOOKS 


BOOK EIGHT contains original long and short stories, selec- 
tions from the works of Curtis Guild, Lee’s Farewell to his Army, 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Shelley’s The Skylark, Tenny- 
son’s Crossing the Bar, selections from Dickens, Holmes, Long- 











ethene Rand McNally & Company 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 

Silver, Burdett & Company, at its recent 
annual meeting, elected Mr. Haviland Stevenson 
as president of the firm and Mr. J. Winn Brown 
as vice-president. The former directors of the 
house were all re-elected. 

Mr. Stevenson is one of the younger bookmen 
who are rapidly attaining leadership in the edu- 
cational field. He is a native of South Carolina 
and was educated at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. Upon graduation he was admitted to 
the bar in his native state and practiced several 
years in his native city and later in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He served for some time as a special 
attorney for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sidn and later for the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Justice in the trial of im- 
migration cases. 

While Mr. Stevenson was at all times highly 
interested in educational matters it was not 
until 1899 that he became a representative -of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. His work was so 





MR. HAVILAND STEVENSON, 
Boston, Mass. 
President, Silver, Burdett & Co. 





fellow, Emerson, etc. 452 pages of interesting material for 
New York || | 8th grade. Price, $ .80. Correspondence Solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS CO., New York 


Publishers of the Buckwalter Readers 





successful that he was made General Agent of 
the firm in 1904, with special charge of agency 
work in the New York office. During this period 
of his connection with the firm he made a re- 
markable record in directing large campaigns 
for city and state adoptions. In 1911 he was 
advanced to the vice-presidency of the firm and 
last month was chosen president. Mr. Steven- 
son is a member of the St. Botolph Club of 
Boston and of the National Arts Club of New 
York City. 

Mr. Stevenson is one of a growing number 
of,a younger generation of educational pub- 
lishers who are doing much to reform business 
methods in the publishing field and to root out 
the abuses which arose during the last quarter 
of the last century because of the political con- 
stitution of school boards and because of the 
unsettled situation of professional school work- 
ers. Mr. Stevenson has held strictly to the 
highest ideals of marketing school books and is 
a thoro believer in the idea that the only success 
a book house can rely upon is in the character 
of the works which it sells and fair dealing 
with all its patrons. 

Mr. J. Winn Brown who has been chosen vice- 
president of Silver, Burdett & Company belongs 
to a type of important educational publishers of 
whom little is known by the average schoolman 
who comes’in contact with the field agents only. 

Mr. Brown became an employe of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company in the year 1894 and has dur- 
ing the twenty years of his association been in 
charge of the manufacturing department. Mr. 
Brown is a member of an old New England 
family, a native of Massachusetts and a life long 
resident of Boston. He was educated at Brown 
University and at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He was made a director of the 
firm in 1907 and has just become its vice-presi- 
dent. He is a member of the Technology and 
City Clubs of Boston. 

Mr. Brown is one of those quiet persons in 
publishing circles who has done much to raise 
the standard of book manufacturing and to 
maintain unchanged prices in spite of a con- 
stantly rising market for all forms of material 
and labor which enter into the manufacture of 
school books. 


ADVANTAGES OF SCHOOL CONSOLIDA- 
TION. 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


the township. The community is drawn to- 
gether. 


12. The farm again becomes the ideal place 
in which to bring up children, enabling them to 
secure the advantages of centers of population 
and to spend their evenings and holiday time in 
contact with nature and plenty of work instead 
of loafing about town. 


13. Parents, who are observant, say that the 
cost of shoes worn out in walking to the separate 
schools and the cost of medicine and doctors’ 
bills more than pay for the transportation. 


14. All children of the township have the 
same chance for higher educational advantages 
which, under the present system, only five or 
ten persons get by leaving home and going to 
the city. 





MR. J. WINN BROWN, 
sSoston, Mass. 
Vice-President, Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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Spend Your Vacation Amid New Scenes 





School Soard Jounal _ 


The Hamburg-American Line have arranged a very attractive series 
of cruises to CUBA, JAMAICA, HAYTI, COSTA RICA, COLOMBIA 


and the PANAMA CANAL SS (ma 
By the Popular and Well Known PRINZ Steamers WA 
=h 


°F cATLAS SERVICE 


Sailing every Saturday—TOURS and 
CRUISES ranging from 11 to 25 days. 
Rates from May istto Oct. ist., $75.- =< 
$115. At no season of the year is the === 
West Indies as delightful as now. Write, 
’phone or wire us. 


= — == SD ne Fanslenece ae =a =; ee = 
e4 a eee ee Se Pe Te eA see Sc og er oes 
= © Rg nr ee  Siaeieaalea bee em seenenrie: ee 
+ eee ae ~ RE RE ROD ®t SAL ——— od ree a 


OUR TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER 
25 YEARS arranges tickets and itineraries 
both for Railroad and Steamship travel. 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, BALTIMORE, PITTSBURGH, 


CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS, === 
MONTREAL, SAN FRANCISCO 





AGENTS WANTED 


to solicit subscriptions for the 


American School Board Journal 


and the 


Industrial-Arts Magazine 


Any superintendent of schools or principal of a high school, who 
has made no plans for his summer work, will be interested in our 
proposition. 


Write today to 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


129 Michigan Street : MILWAUKEE, WIS. i 






Gold Medal Grayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. | 














*“‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 


Free from gloss. 


“CRAYOLA” For General Use 


Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 














Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., 









TO EDGE. 


and Students. 












































Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis, 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING AT 
MONTANA. 


(Concluded from Page 29) 


DILLON, 


Liberal provision has been made for the spe- 
cial subjects. For the physical training there 
is a gymnasium 30 feet by 60 feet, with a 
director’s office, shower baths and dressing rooms 
with steel lockers for boys and girls. The gym- 
nasium has a balcony for spectators. For man- 
ual training there is a room with twenty stu- 
dents’ benches, lockers, store room and office for 
the director. The Home Economics department 
has a kitchen with store room and pantry and a 
dining room. Students’ lockers are provided 
and built-in cupboards; bins, china closet and 
other conveniences are important features. The 
cocking is done with an electric range and 
twenty electric “hot plates.” In addition a 
coal range is provided for practical experience 
in cooking. The music instructor has an office 
with built-in cabinet for music, phonograph rec- 
ords and the like. The auditorium is an im- 
portant feature of the building. It is in the 
center of the building, on the ground floor, easy 
of access from every part of the building as well 
as from outside. It is well lighted by sky lights 
and has ample foreed ventilation. The sloping 
floor accommodates 400 opera chairs. The large 
stage has footlights, border lights and dressing 
rooms. Provision is made in roof framing for 
the suspension of a baleony if needed in the 
future expansion of the school. The auditorium 
will be used in daily work and in school enter- 
tainments and is to be open to public use also. 
Provision is made for departmental work in the 
eighth grade, for which there is a study room 
with recitation rooms adjoining. 
room, seated with movable desk chairs, is an- 


An ungraded 





57-59 East llth Street 


| Students’ Loose Leaf | 
NOTE BOOKS | 





It was especially designed to meet the re- 
quirements of Professors, Instructors and 
Students, and is most adaptable to use in 


STRUCTION, HANDSOMELY and DURA- | 
BLY BOUND, and ECONOMICAL. 

LEAVES LIE ; 
EVEN WRITING SURFACE FROM EDGE 


| 
| 
| 
MODERN in DESIGN, SIMPLE in CON- 
| 


New York | Inculeates orderly and systematic habits. 

| The MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES of our 
| STUDENTS’ LOOSE LEAF RING BOOKS 
are equally APPRECIATED by Instructors 


| We also manufacture an extensive line of 
SHOE STRING NOTE BOOKS, consisting 
of various Styles, Grades and Sizes, at 
Prices ranging from 5¢ upwards. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS TODAY. 

QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Supplies, write for catalog to | Detroit Loose Leaf Specialty Company | 
Manufacturers Loose Leaf Devices 
226 Abbott St. 
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Ideal Book Covers 


The School Boards will find this series | 


of Book Covers the cheapest and most | 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 









BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE | all Branches of School Work—English,Con- | —_—— 
; | position, Geography, Botany, Drawing, Sci- 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. ence, Mathematics, etc. 


pencil or crayon 
PERFECTLY FLAT 7 


PRICES ATTRACTIVE. tal or vertical surface. 


261 BROADWAY 


Detroit, Michigan 


other special feature of the building. Each 
schoolroom has a built-in cupboard and locker 
ior the teacher’s use. There is a rest room for 
teachers on the second floor, which is very appro- 
priately furnished. 

The building has ten schoolrooms. One of 
these, the study room for the eighth grade, being 
of triple size, makes altogether 
of twelve schoolrooms in the building. 


an equivalent 
A four- 
room, older building is joined to the new build- 
ing, thus affording altogether sixteen rooms for 
school work. The training school is for the ele- 
mentary grades only. The schoolrooms are 23 
feet by 29 feet in size and are seated to accom- 


modate from 32 to 36 pupils each. 


The cloakrooms have direct ventilation. The 
coat hooks in these rooms are arranged in triple 
rows, the upper ones on bracketed projections 
standing out beyond the lower. The hooks are 
spaced on the three rows in checkerboard fashion 
so that wraps will not touch. 


Much emphasis has been placed on proper 
conveniences and facilities for the normal train- 
offices, 
Special 


students in 


ing work. There are six supervisors’ 
each furnished with proper equipment. 
provided for the 


all directly con 


cloakrooms are 
training. The schoolrooms are 
nected with classrooms. This makes it possible 
for the critic in charge to have supervision over 
the work of two student teachers at the same 
time if necessary and simplifies the problems of 
discipline. The classrooms also open into the 
corridors direct, so that they be entered without 
disturbing the schoolrooms. The classrooms are 
situated between the schoolrooms so that they 
may be used with 


school at either side. 


durable one-piece cover on the market to- 
day. Samples sent on application. 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 


New York, 


| catalog and discount sheet and compare 
B O S T O N prices with other manufacturers. 


PENCIL POINTER 


Designed for Schools 


—sharpens any size and “=p of 


—stops cutting automatically when 
pencil is properly pointed. —————$—————— FOR 
—has no adjustments whatsoever. 


Never Breaks the Lead 
| —5 quick turns sharpens any new ad 
|  pencil—one turn to resharpen. 

Nickel-silver finish, with transpar- 
ent shaving receptacle. 
Can be attached to either horizon- 


| BOSTON SPECIALTY CORPORATIQN 


NEW YORK 





equal convenience by the 





HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school? 

We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 

| natural slate. Our revolving 
| blackboards and roll blackboards 
| have been in constant use in all 
| the Public Schools in New York, 
| and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 


Bes. Ee 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Go, 


20-22-24 VESEY 81, NEW YORK 


wR A ae Wa YU 
ey UE Se ‘The World’s Standar 
In Its ny peat al Accuracy 


Complete Catalog 
t on PE ery eas apne y 


TD eee eee Te 


Pictures and Statues 


Schoolroom Decoration 


NATIONAL ART SUPPLY CO, 


Michigan Ave. and Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


C. E. DOUGLASS, Manager 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools 
in Aurora, Ill. 


The building was planned and its construction 
supervised by the Fred F. Willson Co. (Fred F. 
Willson and P. P. Vreeland), architects, of 
Bozeman, Montana. The contractor was Wm. 
G. Reed, of Dillon. Work was begun August 
ist and the building completed for occupancy 
February 15th. The chairman of the board of 
school trustees, Leonard Eliel, gave much valu- 
able time and attention to the work. 


A METHOD OF MEASURING HANDWRIT- 
ING. 
(Concluded from Page 19) 
a pupil’s writing as it is to find the temperature 
of the schoolroom. 

A stop-watch is preferable but not absolutely 
necessary. Besides a timepiece of some kind, 
a graph sheet is the only other thing needed. 
When the pupils of any room have been tested 
and the graph sheet has been filled out, inelud- 
ing the drawing of the average graph line, the 
teacher has all of the information in regard to 
writing and it is in such a form that it can be 
put to a practical use. She will at once see that 
some pupils are sacrificing form and beauty te 
should be told to write 
sacrificing speed to form and 


spee i, They slower. 
Some will he 
beauty. They need to be to'd to speed up. It 
dees not do to tell a whole class to do either one 
or the other. The use of this method of meas 
uring writing will enable teachers to do the 
necessary individual work. 

With most writing tests, the 
llowever, 


seventh grade 
usually registers the highest. it can- 
not be held from any practical standpoint that 
eventh-grade pupils are more efficient in pen- 
manship than eighth high-school 
With this method this is not the case. 


grade and 


pupils. 
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And we want to pay it to you on the first of each 











The 





te, 







month, whenever you are disabled by accident, 
sickness or quarantine ($1000.00 Asset. $2000.00). 


If you are taken sick, meet with an accident, or are quarantined during 
the year. who will provide for you? Some teachers will have to look out 
for themselves, while others could depend on some friend or relative; but 
whether you care for yourself or someone else cares for you, accident, sickness or 


quarantine will take somebody's hard earned savings. But if you enroll in the 


T. C. U., A National Organization for Teachers 


you can provide for your care at the small cost of 45 cents a day, less than 
a plain soda water. ($2.00 enrollment fee and three $5.00 payments due in 
May 


February, and November of each year.) 








The following words of approval appeared in “School Journal.” NEW YORK CITY, writes; 

the November “Sierra Educational News * pub- “We have seen many Instances of the fi- 
lished in SAN PRANCISCO. 

“The work of the Teachers’ Casualty Un- 

derwriters is drawing the attention of 

school people the country over. The 

home office is at Lincola, Nebr 

The organization has the sup- 

port not only of educational 

leaders, but of strong bus- 

jness concerns. Teach- 

ers will do well to are sound, If is a matter of goud sense fo pro- 

look inte this tect one’s self and family against the evil days 


matter.” that so often come,” 


WRITE TODAY 


nancial troubles of teachers and their families, 
due to illness. to accident, to quarantine. For 
this reason, we welcome the advent of a com- 
pany whose sole business will be to care for 
teachers in such circumstances. We have 
made personal inquiries in Lincoln as to the 
financial responsibility of the hackers of this 


enterprise and are w ell assured that its policies 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters, Dept. Z, Lincoin, Neb. 


Please send me full particulars regarding your Protection Policy for Teachers. 


My name and Address are given below: 
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following specimens represent the aver- ent school buildings. 
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MAKE LESSONS AS 
POPULAR AS RECESS 


You can stimulate the imagination of every scholar 
and give even the drier science subjects life and 
interest by the wonderfully clear and fascinating 
pictures produced by the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


You can use ordinary lantern slides with remarkable effect— 
or the instrument can be easily arranged with attachment to 
show opaque subjects — post cards, photos, or actual ob- 
jects —in their original colors. 


Simple, durable and inexpensive to operate with either elec- 
tric, gas or acetylene light. 


MODEL C BALOPTICON $25 Combined Balopticon $80 up 


Our Catalog of School Equipment—sent on request— 
gives full information. Write for it 


Bausch & fomb Optical ©. 


SSI ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago 8an Francisco 





A permanent organization of the National Con- 
three-fourths of all the schools in the city, which ference of State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
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PECIMEN 8. 





Specimens of Handwriting Described by Ernest C. Withers. 


Cranston, R. I. During the past school term are located in the most populous districts, and Rural Schools was effected last month at 
in advisory cabinet has been put into operation act in an advisory capacity 
msisting of four male principals of the differ- ent of the school system, 


the first president of the conference. 


Louis 


to the superintend- ville, Ky. J. H. Binford, of Richmond, Va., is 
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Sanitary Steel School 


Domestic Science Table No. 32 
White Enameled inside and out 





Adjustable Frame Manual 
Training Bench 





Sani-Steel Cabinet 


No wood; No bugs; 
No mice; No odor 


Steel Desks for the 
Teacher 





Steel Desks for the 
Papll 


SCHOOL SURVEYS AND SCHOOL 
INQUIRIES. 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


UPP. 


the schools and the extension of their activities. 
Modern schools at their best—good buildings 
end equipment, an abundance of books and sup- 
plies, good teachers, small classes, special activi- 
ties—require far more money for their support 
than was formerly necessary. Any inquiry in- 
stigated for the purpose of reducing expenses, 
or which results in lessened appropriations, may 
do far more harm than good. 

And, again, the inquiry should lead the pub- 
lic—fathers and mothers, taxpayers and voters 
—to have a more adequate appreciation of and 
a greater confidence in the schools and the edu- 
cation offered to our young people. 

It is an easy matter to exploit in glaring 
head-lines in the daily press all the imperfec- 
tions noticed, and thus to give to the public a 
wrong impression of the real work and worth 
of the schools—an outcome that it may take 
years to efface. The man who unnecessarily 
weakens public confidence in the schools is a 
public enemy, and should be so regarded. 

The mistakes made in some of the recent in- 
quiries should never be repeated. It is often 
said that we learn to do by doing. Work of this 
kind is too important, too vital, too sacred to 
be intrusted to mere theorists, to men of large 
ability, possibly, but who lack other necessary 
qualifications. The men who are eager for the 
job, either for the salary or the experience, who 
are adept in writing reports and making public 
addresses, may be the very ones to pass by in the 
selection of investigators. 

Some of the recent surveys have been made 
by able, conscientious: and painstaking men, 
who did everything possible to improve school 
conditions. 


Their investigators were thoro and 
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Indianapolis, PURPOSE. 
Indiana 
impartial. Their reports have been the most 


valuable contributions made to the pedagogical 
literature of the day. May the number of these 
men and of their reports increase! 


THOMAS STREET SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 25) 
shadows from these lights is little noticed as 
the light in the room is nearly uniform. 

Automatie clocks are provided for all of the 
rooms, with the master clock in the office of the 
principal. All of the walls and ceilings thru- 
out the building are tastefully decorated with 
oil paints, flat finish. The rooms with northern 
exposure are of light buff, the rooms with south- 
ern exposure are of gray green, the lower por- 
tion of the walls is of a darker tint and the ceil- 
ings very light. 

The following statement shows the complete 
cost of the building, except the Architect’s fees: 
General contract és 0, 460-00 05 ee 
Heating, ventilating and Plumbing... 12,266.70 
Electrical work 648.34 
Lighting fixtures 661.00 
Heat regulation 330.00 
Clocks 600.00 


—_ 


Shades Dilertataw a Settee 4 159.00 
Decorating of walls ................ 954.26 
Walks 305.24 


Vacuum cleaner 516.00 
Total 


UTR TLURTOR TERR, 
The architect was Mr. F. W. Kirkland, of 
Rome, N. Y. 


TORT RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOLS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


(Continued from Page 10) 
tween the corporation and the teacher employed 
by it is that of master and servant and involves 
the ordinary consequences with respect to lia- 
bility for the acts of a servant. 





BEST WOOD WORKER'S VISES 


i. maximum efficiency, strength and durability, Richards-Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises are leaders in their field due mainly to simplic- 

ity of mechanism. 
and the fact that we ship several thousand a month, with mighty few 
if any comebacks, proves that no guess- work or poor raw materials enter 
their manufacture. Prices and further information on request. 





DOOR HANGERS FOR FOLD- 
ING DOORS, LOCKERS 
AND EVERY SCHOOL 











Every one which leaves our plant is perfect, 












NO.430 R-W RAPID ACTING VISE 


FEATURES 
2-Piece Phosphor Bronze 
Nut. 
No Pawls, Racks or Trig- 
gers. 


Instantaneous Adjustment. 
Continuous in Action. 


Jaws, Best Grey Iron with 
Working Surface 
Ground and Finished. 


chards Wilco 


=| MANUFACTURING Co. fo= 
S AURORAILLUSA.|©] 









Under the American doctrine the teacher in 
this case would doubtless be liable for her negli- 
gence, but the school board would escape lia- 
bility, for the cases are unanimous that in the 
absence of statute, the rule of respondeat supe- 
rior does not apply. It may be noted in passing 
that the Supreme Court of Washington (92 Pace. 
770), has reached a conclusion similar to the 
English one, where a. pupil in the exercise of 
due care was scalded by the upsetting of a 
bucket of water negligently left by the school 
employees on a furnace register. But this de- 
cision was expressly based upon a statute which 
in effect provided that an action might be main- 
tained against a school district for any injury 
to the rights of the plaintiff arising from some 
act or omission of the district. 

II.—The Tort Responsibility of School Officials 
—General Doctrine. 

In an early New York case (1881, 39 Am. 
Rep. 649) it appears that the plaintiff, a scholar 
in*a public school in New York City, was in- 
jured by falling into an excavation carelessly 
left open in the school yard by workmen in 
repairing the school building. The repairs had 
been ordered by the school trustees of the ward, 
who acted gratuitously, and were under the di- 
rection of the superintendent of school build- 
ings. Failing to secure a judgment against the 
Board of Edueation of New York City, the in- 
jured scholar sought to impress a personal lia- 
bility upon the trustees; but the court refused 
to recognize their responsibility. 

Said Judge Andrews: 
ing the repairs to be made were acting within 
the scope of their authority. The employment 
of workmen for this purpose was necessary, and 


“The trustees in direct- 


if they employed competent men, and exercised 
reasonable supervision over the work, their whole 


duty as public officers was discharged. They 
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Cleveland Pressed Steel Inkwells 


* CLEVELAND” 


Patented 


When buying new desks insist on having 
them equipped with “CLEVELAND” flush 
top wells. The only steel flush top well on 
the market. Practical, durable, and it 
adds to the appearance of any highly fin- 


ished desk. the desk. 


Glasses for the “ CLEVELAND” and “ UNIVERSAL” are interchangeable 
Write for Samples and Price 


CLEVELAND INKWELL CO. 


2090 E. 22nd Street 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 





ordered. 


Sauires No. 8 Inkwell 


Our No. 2 sliding lid Inkwell has a wide flange and will cover up or fit any hole 
from 1% to 24 inches in diameter. It was designed especially to refit old desks. 
This Inkwell extends less than % of an inch above the surface of the desk, is 
nearly as good in this respect as a flush Inkwell. The glass sets inside the iron holder. 

See last month's Journal for other styles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


were acting as gratuitous agents of the public, 
and it could not be expected that they shou!'d 
be personally present at all times during the 
progress of the work to supervise the conduct 
of the workmen.” It is a fair deduction from 
this ease that if the trustees had acted beyond 
the scope of their authority, had failed to use 
reasonable care to employ competent workmen, 
or had been negligent in the discharge of other 
duties and as a proximate result injury had been 
inflicted upon any one, they would have been 
personally liable. The Minnesota court has said 
that trustees would be liable in ejectment or 
trespass for injuries to property in the conduct 
of their official business (49 Minn. 106); and the 
Arkansas court has decided that for trespasses 
committed by school officers they are personally 
liable and not the district (38 Ark. 454). 


The Trustee as Agent. 

In another New York case (12 Hun. 209) 
a recovery was allowed against the members of 
a board of education individually for injuries 
sustained by-a teacher who fell thru a de- 
fective floor; but the court of appeals reversed 
this decision, Judge Folger saying: “It is true 
that if anyone of the defendants had done a 
wrongful act willfully or negligently upon the 
premises of the district, from which injury came 
to teacher or scholar he would ordinarily be 
liable; but not because he was a trustee, but 
because he was the person doing the act. So it 
may be that if one of them had been duly 
charged by the corporate body as its agent or 
servant, distinct from his relation as a corpor- 
ator, with duty and responsibility, the neglect 
of which brought damage to another, he would 
Le liable as a private person therefor.” 

Apparently in this case the board had an 
arrangement with one of the trustees that when 


* UNIVERSAL” 





Pat. Pending 


When replacing wells in old desks use 
the “UNIVERSAL” steel well. It adapts 
itself to holes which vary in size. Projects 
above the desk only 254900 of an inch. 
Covers the marred or splintered edge of 
the hole and improves the appearance of 





Squires No. 2 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush Inkwells are the best on the 
market and more extensively used than any others. Our 
No. 8 fits the same size hole as does our No. 3, but holds 
about 50% more ink and is generally preferred on that 
account, is finished in bronze but will nickle when so 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 


order. 





any small repairs were needed he was to make 
them. But it appears that the attention of the 
court and jury were not called to the particular 
state of facts necessary to make him liable. “It 
is in evidence,” said the court, “that when any 
repairs were needed the board had an arrange- 
ment with him to go on and make them. It is 
not distinct here whether each occasion for sup- 
plies and repairs was brought first before the 
board, and its order first had, before he was to 
provide them, or whether there was a prior 
agreement, general in its bearing, by which he 
was to see to it of his own motion that the 
building was kept repaired and supplied in these 
small matters. In the one case he would not be 
liable for neglect to repair, until moved thereto 
by the order of the board; in the other he possi- 
bly might be.” 


Personal Responsibility Respecting School 
Funds. 


A commissioner who collects school money 
cannot avoid personal responsibility therefor by 
claiming that the funds do not belong to his 
office (22 Ark. 445). If a township trustee, rely- 
ing entire'y upon the judgment of the board of 
directors, and against his own judgment, loans 
school funds on insufficient security, whereby 
a loss occurs, his official bond is liable there- 
for (34 Ill. App. 620). If school directors hand- 
ling school funds place them in the hands of 
anyone other than the proper custodian, they do 
so at their own risk (82 Ill. 132). A township 
collector who pays school money to any person 
other than the one legally entitled to receive it, 
will be personally liable to nominal damages, al- 
tho the district loses nothing (84 Ill. 539). 
If a school treasurer releases a mortgage secur- 
ing a debt due the school fund of his township, 
he is liable upon his official bond for any result- 


| You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 








Write for free samples today. 








U. S. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


ing loss (78 Ill. 22). A note promising as 
trustees of a district, but signed individually, 
does not render the makers individually liable; 
but where they promise as individuals and sign 
officially, they are personally responsible on their 
promise (6 Minn. 412; 13 Minn. 406). School 
officials who vote for a misapplication of the 
public funds in payment of a teacher are per- 
sonally liable to the township (36 Pa. St. 431). 
Moreover, if the treasurer of a school district 
has money belonging to it devoted to the pay- 
ment of salaries and refuses to pay it over upon 
a proper order, he becomes personally liable to 
the teacher demanding it (18 Wis. 627). 


Liability for Slander and Libel. 

The frequency of suits against school officers 
for alleged slander and libel justifies a consid- 
eration of the law upon this subject. The report 
of the principal of a school to the city superin- 
tendent respecting the competency of a teacher 
is conditionally privileged, and in the absence 
of express malice is not actionable however false 
and unfavorable it may be (95 N. Y. Supp. 
151). So reports concerning the teacher made 
by the superintendent to the board of school 
visitors are likewise privileged, and he is pro- 
tected if he honestly believed the statements to 
be true, and he need not have “good reason” or 
“reasonable grounds” for believing them (70 
Atl. 1635). Likewise a communication by a 
trustee to the school Board in respect to the 
character of an applicant for a position as 
teacher is conditionally privileged (51 N. E. 
497). 

The reports of superintendents and other offi- 
cers to school authorities are conditionally priv- 
ileged, if the report is in the line of the officer’s 
duty; but if it is outside of the officer’s line of 
duty there is no privilege. This distinction is 
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SIMPLICITY 








Why Not Shop Early? 
Do You Need Window Shades? 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades Spell— 


Why Not Place Your Order for our 
Shades before the Busy Season? 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 


DURABILITY 
SATISFACTION 








Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding | ‘We find them the Most Satisfactory Shade 


The Famous . 
$.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER, 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and | 
bottom ends. 

Have the fewest parts | 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or 

OLIVER C. STEELE 

MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





A Novel Educational Enterprise | 


A large permanent exhibit of School Equipment, an excel- 
lent Bureau of Information, and a Teachers’ Reference 
Library have been established by the 


Permanent Educational Exhibit Company 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York Gity 


The educational public is cordially invited to inspect this exhibit. 





important, for if the alleged defamatory report 
is not conditionally privileged the plaintiff is 
entitled to recover if the report is false; while 
if it is conditionally privileged, the plaintiff can- 
not recover unless the report affecting him is 
both false and malicious (Note 30 L. R. A., N. 
S. 200). 
Responsibility of the Teacher. 

The teacher’s legal duty is to enforce reason- 
able rules in a reasonable manner only. His 
enforcement of an unreasonable rule, or of 
a reasonable rule, in an unreasonable manner, 
will render him amenable to the injured pupil 
(32 Am. Rep. 128; 60 Am. Rep. 709). Whether 
the rule is reasonable is decided by the court; 
whether its enforcement has been reasonable is 
generally a matter for the jury. In each case 
the presumption is in favor of the teacher. 


If a pupil is expelled in the enforcement of 
an unreasonable rule it is an illegal expulsion, 
and the law is “where a pupil is illegally ex- 
pelled, both the teacher who expelled him and 
the members of the board who wrongfully ad- 
vised it are liable to such pupil for damages” 
35 Cye. 1143). Likewise directors or teachers 
who expel a pupil because of malice or other 
improper motive are personally liable. It is 
commonly said that the wrongfully expelled 
pupil only has an action, but it is submitted that 
the parent also has an action to recover the ad- 
ditional expense incurred in sending the child 
away to school (13 L. R. A., N. S. 357; 20 Ibid 
205). 

If a pupil is chastised in the enforcement of 
an unreasonable regulation, the teacher inflict- 
ing the punishment is guilty of an assault and 
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battery and is responsible therefor both crim- 
inally and civilly (18 N. E. 266; 17 Am. Rep. 
471). Altho the rule violated is reasonable, the 
teacher must not inflict punishment endanger- 
ing the life, limbs, or health of the child, or dis- 
figuring the child, or causing lasting injury to 
the child. Moreover, the punishment must never 
be prompted by malice, revenge or other im- 
proper motive (24 Am. Rep. 769). 

It is possible for the detention of a student 
after school hours to be unlawful, either because 
the confinement is unreasonably prolonged or 
because it is for the infraction of an unreason- 
able rule. It logically follows that such deten- 
tion constitutes in reality the tort of false im- 
prisonment, altho the question has not been 
decided by the courts. In conclusion it remains 
to be said that the teacher, as well as any other 
person upon the school yard, as the proximate 
result of his negligent act or omission, will be 
personally liable to a student injured thereby. 


Responsibility of Other Officials. 

If a servant is employed to construct or repair 
schoolhouses and thru his negligence pupils are 
injured, the servant will be personally respon- 
sible, tho the city or school district employ- 
ing him is exempt from liability (12 L. R. A. 
161). So if a truant officer wrongfully pursues 
a student causing him to he run over by a train 
he is personally liable. Likewise a person is 
personally liable who negligently injures a pupil 
while employed by the district to furnish free 
transportation of students to the school (57 Atl. 
$32). The janitor, too, is liable to any pupil 
whom he injures because of failure to use proper 
eare in his work. Liability in the above cases 
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is independent of the mental state of the defend- 

ant; it is based merely on ordinary negligence— 

the absence of due care resulting in injury. 
Resume of Personal Responsibility. 

In 35 Cye. 908 the personal liability of school 
officials is thus epitomized: “The duties of 
members of district boards are derived exclu- 
sively from statute, and are generally specific- 
ally defined, and if they exercise powers and 
functions not conferred upon them they are re- 
sponsible for all losses that may ensue, and they 
are of course liable for tort in like manner as 
other persons; and furthermore statutes exist 
in some of the states penalizing the perform- 
ance of prescribed acts, such as becoming inter- 
ested in the furnishing of school supplies, or 
loaning the public money, and penalizing also 
the non-performance of prescribed duties, such 
as the duty to provide adequate school facilities 
and accommodation, or the duty to prevent the 
loss of school money apportioned to the district. 
But where he acts within the scope of his author- 
ity a school officer is not personally liable for a 
mistake of judgment in the government of a 
school; and generally a school officer, acting 
within the scope of his authority, is not respon- 
sible in case of an injury, unless it results from 
a corrupt motive.” 


EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION IN 
SMALL CITY SCHOOLS. 


(Continued on Page 78) 

It is doubtful whether this conclusion is the 
correct one, but nevertheless every superintend- 
ent knows that length of service alone does not 
increase efficiency of teachers, so should not 
premiums in salary schedules be offered for ad- 
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vanced education, for professional training, and 
for merit? The tendency at present, however, 
is strongly toward schedules based upon exper- 
ience, education, training and success with the 
teachers grouped into three or four classes. Be- 
fore a teacher is eligible for a higher class she 
should meet certain requirements in experience, 
education, training and efficiency. 

Nearly all superintendents who are promot- 
ing largely on education and efficiency testify to 
the practical value of such schedules. A super- 
intendent says: “One of the far-reaching move- 
ments of the past year was the organization of 
the system for the employment and promotion 
of teachers and fixing their salaries. The new 
schedule which classifies teachers according to 
experience, preparation and success rather than 
upon experience alone, is having the effect of 
arousing teachers to the necessity of making 
professional preparation for the responsible 
work they have to do. Never before in the his- 
tory of the schools have so many teachers at- 
tended summer schools, colleges and universities. 
More teachers’ periodicals are being read than 
ever before, and teachers are taking every ad- 
vantage to improve themselves in the technique 
of their profession.” 

Evaluating Teachers’ Services. 

The only difficulty in administering a salary 

schedule based largely upon efficiency is that 
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of determining who is and who is not efficient, 
because of a lack of standards in evaluating a 
teacher’s work. To administer such schedule 
efficiently the superintendent must necessarily 
adopt certain standards and make them known 
to his teachers so that they will know definitely 
what is demanded of them. 

The results obtained in the ordinary examina- 
tion of pupils are not always reliable for testing 
teaching efficiency. Other standards must be 
used. Some superintendents in testing the work 
of their teachers are using the standards em- 
ployed by Mr. Courtis, Dr. Thorndike and 
others. Superintendent Don. C. Bliss, of Mont- 
clair, N. J., says in a letter recently received at 
the Bureau of Education: “The testing for 
efficiency does not imply a long, formal exami- 
nation of the old-fashioned type, with the results 
marked in per cents and a teacher’s ability esti- 
mated by the place her class attains in the scale 
of the whole city. With the varying personnel 
and environment of the different classes, such 
an estimate is manifestly unfair to the teacher. 
The fairer way is to use standardization meth- 
ods employed by Dr. Rice, Dr. Thorndike, and 
Mr. Courtis, establishing from the results ob- 
tained all over the city an average standard for 
that city, to the attainment of which a class, 
and thru the class the teacher, may rightly be 
held. In this way the teacher’s work is judged 
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on its merits, above or below the established 
standard, not by comparison with the work of 
another teacher in a school in which conditions 
may be many times easier than those with which 
she has to contend. For years I have used this 
method in three different States with a mini- 
mum of nervous energy on the part of the super- 
intendent, teacher and class and a maximum re- 
turn in the way of definite knowledge of the 
teacher’s power and attainment, together with 
exact information regarding the points on which 
she needs help.” 

3ut other standards are also necessary. When 
the superintendent visits a classroom what 
standards does he use to evaluate the work? 
Probably the best and most easily understood 
are those formulated by Dr. Frank McMurry in 
his report on the quality of classroom instruc- 
tion in the New York City schools. He judged 
the work by four standards which are easily 
applied by the professionally trained superin- 
tendent: (1) What purposes are inculeated in 
the pupils? (2) Are the pupils taught to 
weigh values? (3) Are they trained to organ- 
ize ideas? (4) Is power of initiative developed 
in the pupil? These four standards are amply 
sufficient in testing a teacher’s work. Further- 
more, if a teacher knows that she is to be judged 
by them, she will attempt to attain them and 
she will know, if she has had the proper in- 
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and when she 
is not. As long as a superintendent does not 
formulate some such standards the successful 


struction when she is succeeding 


grading of a teacher as excellent, good, medium 

Ificient ad- 

ministration demands standards to test teaching. 
The Course of Study. 

Among other topics that should be discussed 
under the head of professional administration 

re the course of study and retardation. 

In brief, no system of schools can be efficient 
without a well-planned course of study. <A cer- 
tuin amount of work should be definitely as- 
signed for each grade and the teacher held to its 
accomplishment. 


or poor is practically impossible. 


The superintendent, however, 
should econsu!t with his teachers before making 
assignments to obtain their opinions regarding 
the amount that can be successfully accomp- 
lished, but the final decision should be made by 
the superintendent. If each teacher is permitted 
to determine what she is to teach in her respec- 
tive grade chaos will be the result. 

With respect to retardation a school system in 
its last analysis is efficient or inefficient, as it 
does or as it does not promote most of the pupils. 
A school with many children repeating a grade 
needs to analyze itself to determine whether 
these children are subnormal, whether the teach- 
ing is poor, or whether the work is too difficult. 
In any school where 15 or 20 per cent of the 
pupils are retarded it is evident that something 
is wrong. What it is the administrator must 
determine. In my opinion there would be less 
retardation if the work were better adapted to 
the varying abilities of the pupils, if all unes- 
sentials were eliminated from each subject. 
Many superintendents tell me that since they 
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have eliminated useless topics in arithmetic and 
other subjects, retardation has been considerably 
less. Great as the problem is and as much as 
it has been discussed some teachers and admin- 
istrators fail to realize that retardation is caus- 
ing a zreat financial and educational waste. 
In conclusion, let me repeat that efficient pro- 
fessional administration demands: (1) A care- 
ful study of relative values; (2) The selection 
of teachers by the superintendents; (3) A defin- 
ite plan for the improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice; (4) Standard to test the quality of teach- 
ing; (5) A definite course of study; (6) A care- 
ful study of the causes of retardation and of 
methods for its prevention. 


SCHOOL GARDENS IN AMERICA. 


(Concluded from Page 13) 
tack. The school garden and home garden go 
hand in hand. Let each school, therefore, start 
a school garden, even if it be made up of boxes 
filled with earth perched upon a window ledge. 
Some teacher in the school will volunteer as head 
garden teacher and the necessary expense in- 
volved, as for seeds, garden tools, and fertilizer, 
including soil when necessary, preparation and 
fencing, should be supplied by the Board of 
Educatiom. In addition to this garden-teacher 
in the school, who can easily conduct the neces- 
sary work in addition to her classroom work, 
there shoul 1 be some one given the responsibility 
of supervising school gardens for the entire 
town or city. During the summer vacation I be- 
lieve it is best to encourage regular classroom 
teachers to conduct the work by giving them a 
bonus-salary rather than to depend entirely upon 
garden teachers who must become acquainted 
with the children. In this way the cost will 
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be kept to a minimum. 
develop until the most effective way in any 


The work will slowly 


given town will be established. Wherever there 
is room for a garden of a thousand square feet, 
each child should be assigned to an individual 
plot and the work may be done by the pupils of 
the fourth or fifth year only. The produce should 
go to the child who cultivates the plot, and 
every effort should be made to correlate the work 
with the regular school studies. 


Are School Gardens Worth While? 

[It would probably be the most convincing 
argument for you to visit such a beautiful gar- 
den as the Fairview Garden in Yonkers, N. Y.; 
the National Cash Register Boys’ Garden in 
Dayton, O.; the St. Mary’s Park Garden in 
New York City; the Woodlawn School Garden 
in Portland, Ore.; the Seventh Street School 
Garden in Los Ange op Cal.; the Rosedale Gar- 
den in Cleveland, O.; the Wainwright School 
Garden in Philadelphia, Pa.; and many others 
that I should love to mention here. Or, a trip 
thru Canada, visiting the Teachers’ Gardens at 
Guelph, Ontario, and the splendid attempts out 
on the Prairies of Saskatchewan —all these 
would certainly convince you that children are 
made stronger and happier and better equipped 
for life thru this new factor in education. 
School Gardens are an integral element in our 
educational system. They are fundamental, be- 
cause man was placed in a garden and was made 
to live in the great open. He who educates his 


child anywhere else does so at a great risk. The 
great growth of the American Association would 
surely indicate that the work which was begun 
less than 25 years ago in this country will cer- 
tainly succeed. 
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Such is Fame. 

It is an old saying that no man is a hero to 
his own wife. On the same principle, no doubt, 
people who come in contact with the families 
of celebrities are apt to think of them not as 
great public men, but as the relative of some 
person with whom they are daily associated. 
Dr. John Huston Finley, the new commissioner 
of education for New York State, illustrates 
this by the following incident: 

“After the ceremonies of dedicating the new 
buildings of the College of the City of New 
York, I walked to my home dressed in my 
academic robes. My little son, and several of 
his comrades, were playing before the house and 
they stopped in awe as I approached. Finally, 
as I came close, one of them said: ‘Aw! It’s 
only John’s dad,’ and turned back to his play. 

“After dedicating these great buildings I was 
still ‘John’s dad.’ ” 

No Change Possible. 

When Myron brought home his monthly school 
report, it made a very poor showing, according 
to Harper’s. 

“This is very unsatisfactory,” said his father, 
looking over the report, “I am not at all pleased 
with it.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t be,” answered Myron. 
“T told teacher so, but she said she couldn’t 
change it.” ; 

Paul—Say, pop, what’s an obtuse angle ? 

Pop—An obtuse angle is an Englishman to 
whom you try to explain a joke. 

The Old Story. 

Professor (returning home from a visit)— 
Aha! Your absent-minded husband ‘didn’t for- 
get to bring home his umbrella this time. See! 

His Wife—But, Henry, when you left home 
you didn’t take an umbrella. 

Slips and Slips. 

A young teacher in an upper grammar grade 
in an Ohio school, asked her pupils to name 
several kinds of slips, and received the follow- 
ing answers: 

“T gave my girl the slip.” 

“T slipped on a banana peel.” 

“T wear a princess slip.” 


“And have you a nice nurse?” 
“Yes; but she’s awful wicked.” 
“How 9” 


“She tells us Bible stories on week-days!” 


















Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


The eagle screams with flashing eyes, 
Its talons hold the pencil prize. 
‘“EAGLE” Pencils are used by wise 
Teachers, Pupils, Merchants, Scribes. 


—ASK FOR THEM— 
No. 245 ‘‘Alpha’’ for Beginners. 


No. 315 ‘‘ Veriblack’”’ for Drawing. 





Interesting Trip. 

Visitor—Your wedding trip to Italy must 
have been magnificent, Mrs. Professor, espe- 
cially thru Switzerland ¢ 

Professor's Wife—We saw very little of the 
Alps as my husband insisted upon examining me 
on my Italian vocabulary.—Fliegende Blaetter. 


In the Electrical Class. 
Instructor: What is the unit of power? 
Student (who has not been paying attention): 
kr—what, sir? 
Instructor: Correct—Watts. 


Spelled Like It. 

A school nurse, following up a “case” in the 
Italian district of Chicago, found the following 
sign hung in the door of the child’s home which 
proved to be a cobbler’s shop: 

Closed on 
Act. Sickes 
In Famly. 

“Did you write that card yourself?” she asked 
the cobbler as a means of getting an opening. 

“T no write.” the Italian answered. “I got 
a friend is a barber across the street; he ben 


to college.” 


A man making a visit 
to his home town was in- 
vited to address the Sun- 
day school. 

“T am reminded,” he 
said, “of the career of a 
boy who was once no larg- 
er than some of you little 
fellows. He played truant 
when he was sent to 
school, went fishing every 
Sunday, ran away from 
home when he was ten 
years old, learned to drink, 
smoke tobacco and play 
ecards. He got into bad 
company, spent his time 
in stables and saloons, fin- 
ally became a pickpocket, 
then a forger, and one day, 
while in a state of intoxi- 
cation, he committed mur- 


| No. 325 ‘“‘ Writing’’ for General Use. 
_ 377-379 Broadway EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


NEW YORK 


der. Children,” he asked, in an impressive tone, 
“where do you think that man is now?” 
Willie rose to his feet and quickly shouted: 
“He stands before us!”—Harper’s Magazine. 
A Scholarly Wit. 

The quick mind of the late Doctor Haig- 
Brown, master of the famous Charterhouse 
School in London, was ever ready, according to 
the London Telegraph, to seize upon an absurd- 
ity and give it a witty turn. 

A fond parent once wrote, asking him to 
“inter” her son at Charterhouse. 

“Dear Madam,” he wrote back. “I shall be 
most happy to undertake your son.” 

Little Sallie (who has been reprimanded for 
the spelling mistakes in a letter to a former 
chum): But, mother, Nellie wants a letter, not 
a spelling lesson. 

Sentimental Young Lady—“Ah, professor! 
What would this old oak say if it could talk?’ 

Professor—“It would say, ‘I am an elm.’ ” 

His Nationality. 

Teacher (taking customary school census at 
beginning of year)—“‘Well, Fritz, what nation- 
ality are you?” 

Fritz—“Me? Why, I’m a black republican, 
every time.” 

“Good” Teacher. 

Director Corntassel (to applicant for the 
“skule”): Are ye a good teacher? 

Applicant (flustered): Yes, sir. 
church every Sunday. 

Sehr Einfach. 

Professor A: “Wissen Sie, Herr Kollege, ich 
habe immer Schwierigkeiten, mir das Alter 
meiner Frau und Kinder zu merken!” 

Professor B: “Sehen Sie, das kann mir nicht 
passieren! Mein aeltester Sohn ist 2,300 Jahre 
uach Sokrates geboren, mein Elias 2,000 nach 
dem Einzug des Tiberius Gracchus in Rom, 
meine Ella 1,500 nach dem Beginn der Voelker- 


I go to 


wanderung und meine Frau 1,800 Jahre nach 
der Ermordung des Julius Caesar!” 
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Anxious Moments. 
—Ohicago Record Herald 
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, Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufact 
50 place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may b 
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urers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
e secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 


CUPOLAS. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
LABORATORY SHADE 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 

Precision Machine Co. 

Nicholas Power Co. 


won 


TERRA COTTA, 
National Terra Cotta Society. 
TOILET PAPER. 


American Sanitary Products Ce. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Und & a Remi SS Tees, 
HOISTS. nderwood & Underwoo emington Co. 
ee West Disetneit oem Co. Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. Victor Animatograph Co. VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
aap eto | , aan LATHES. RECORD SYSTEMS. United Electric Co, 

ART MATERIALS. DIPLOMAS, = 


Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
The Prang Co. 


Ames & Rollinson Co, 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Shaw-Walker. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


Western Electric Co. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


VISES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


Oliver Machinery Co 
Tannewitz SAFE CABINETS. ® 
Devoe & Raynolds DOMESTIC SEIRNOS BQUIP- abil atiebiiaeee Shaw. Ws — C Christiansen. opting 
evoe & J 8. I 5 Shaw-Walker, . . 
—— Wadsworth, Howland Co. . hae Durand Steel Locker Co mir & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Orr & Lockett Héw. Co. SANITARY APPLIANCES Tannewitz Works. 
ATHLETIC FIELD Leonard Peterson & Co, Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. Associated Mfrs. Co . A. tL. See 
d: a ten Ee oe DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. | y, Yau SLATING. sutaam peneeess. WALL BURLAPs. 
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Ww. 8S. Tothill. E. H. Sheldon & Co McConnell School Supply Co. WALL DEAFENING. 
AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. Columbia School Supply Co. Colne bie et on aeniture x sank SHELVING. Samuel Cabot. 
rai Kansas City Scenic Co. Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. ti EC Merritt & Co. WALL PAINTS. 
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urd- Peabody Test Furniture Co. Orr — oe: NE West Disinfecting Co. EW. A Seartes pply Co. Associated Mfrs. Co, 
B. W. A. Rowles. DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE. LOCKERS. McConnell School Supply Co. WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS 
American Seating Co. ‘ 
Peter & Volz Co. Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. STATUARY C. I. Wimmer. 
n to ms ecaneny E. H. Sheldon & Co. Durand Steel Locker Co. Natl. Art Supply Co. R. R. Johnson. 
| AUDITORIU} SE} . ‘ . . Federal Steel Fixture Co. 7 : WINDOW VENTILATORS 
\ ‘ IRINKIN NS. 7 7 : 
ee . Wolf Mig CoS Fred Medart Mtg. Co American Sanitary Products Go. Federal Sign System (Blectrie), 
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BLACK nd 4 SERS. E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
SLATE. E. W. A. Rowles. Columbia School Supply - 
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sor. ; . or eee ere C. Christia 
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the BOOK CASES (SECTIONAL) FIRST-AID CABINETS. ‘ McConnell School Supply Co. Binney & Smith CO... se eee eee «2 Natural Science Co. atroeenssve 5 
Globe-Wernicke Co Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 4 7 Nystrom & Co. Boston Specialty Corporation..72 Nelson MEG, (20, Bi. Doescisics 57 
~agadociage 7 Cc Bradley Co., Milton............. 56 N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..72 
Shaw- Walker FLOOR DEAFENING Rand McNally & o. ort y. ’ bee : ; 
sai ° . . METAL WINDOW SASHES Cabot, Samuel ......... 4th Cover North Bangor Slate Co........ 40 
o to BOOK COVERS. Samuel Cabot. Henry Weis Cornice Co. ‘ Chicago Apparatus Co.......... 37 Nystrom & Co., A. J..........°72 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. FORGES enr’ ' ; Cpe, © 2 Oliver Machinery Co..........° 4 
University Pub. Co. Oliver Machinery Co. MIMEOGRAPHS. Cleveland Inkwell Co.... -+.-45 Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 2d Cover 
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If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis, 














Equipped with 
“STANDARD” 


Electric Clock 
and Program Bell 


System consisting of: 


2-Circuit Master Clock 
4-Circuit Program Clock 
48 Secondary Clocks 
48 Program 23 Inch Bells 
16 Corridor 6Inch Gongs 
2 Outside 10 Inch Gongs 
Operated from Storage 
Battery. 


Five other schools in New 
Bedford have our System. 





HIGH SCHOOL, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS PROVIDE UNIFORM TIME; THEREFORE, ARE A NECESSITY 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 200 Fifth Ave., 729-30 Monadnock Bldg., 461 Market St., 434 Consolidated Realty Bldg., 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











School Walls 


Must be Protected 

















Must be Sanitary 





The above must be accomplished at low cost 








Oil Painted No. 10 


HIGH SCHOOL, CHILLICOTHE, O. 
Frank L. Packard, Arch’t, Columbus 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 











has been developed especially for school 
walls and is being used in large quantities 
on the school walls of some of the largest 
cities in the United States. 


‘¢Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions.”’ 


Cabot's Deafening “Quilt” 


is the 















Further particulars on request. Send 
for Sample No. 10. 





scientific and standard deadener. 
Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 
uninflammable and sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 





The Cott-a-lap Co. 


Main Office and Mill: Somerville, New Jersey 


We have furnished thousands and thousands of yards of Wall 


Burlap for the schools of such cities as 





SAMUEL GABOT, Inc., seston, mass, v. s.. 


BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 






Chicago, Philadelphia, Seattle, Cincinnati, etc. 








